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PREFACE. 


In preparing the following i)ngcs of a deacription of 
tliG Colony of Natal tlie author has been mainly in- 
llueuced by the desire to produce a readable book 
•which may convey in an easy and pleasant form an 
exact picture of the existing condition and circum- 
stances of the laud ; but he has also entertained the 
hope, that whilst famishing this sketch in broad out- 
line, he may also be in reality making a first contri- 
bution to a permanent history of an important and 
promising dependency. Although quite aware of the 
numerous deficiencies and shortcomings of this first 
contribution, he ventures to plead that these very 
defects may possibly be made the instrument of their 
own correction, if they lead to the supply of more 
extended and exact information in the various depart- 
ments that have been touched upon in this sketch. 
The thanks of the author are especially due to various 
friends who have permitted him to draw upon contri- 
butions which they have made to the difi'erent branches 
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of inforraatiou that have been treated of. ForS'most 
amongst these he has to name Mr. John Sanderson of 
Durban, Dr. Sutherland the Surveyor-Gleueral of the 
Colony, and the authors of numerous practical papers 
that have appeared from time to time in a comprehen- 
sive and valuable annual published within the Colony 
by Messrs. Davis and Sons, of Pietermaritzburg, under 
the designation ‘ The Natal Almanac, Directory and 
Begister,’ which has now reached to its thirteenth 
volume, having been commenced in 1863. The author 
has also to speak in terras of acknowledgment and 
praise, of a very admirable Handbook of South Africa 
which has been issued quite recently by Messrs. S. W. 
Silver and Company of London, and whic.h is filled 
with information upon South African matters- d’hc 
hand of the editor, who is well known for his jmrauit 
of some branches of scicntilic research within the 
Colony, and for his constant interest in the fortunes 
and progress of his old colleagues and friends, will bo 
sufficiently evident in the portions of the woik that 
most nearly concern those particular branches of study, 
and his services will receive from the general public 
such acceptance as they may deserve. 

Waumueo, 'VVestville, nbab DuiiBAtr, Natai; 

Augiist ISVS. 
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NATAL. 


CHAPTEE I. 

GROQU.iPIIICAL POSITION AND CIUR.>lCTEH. 

The British Colony of Natal- is situated ou the soulh- 
eastern coast of Africa, some 800 miles beyond liie 
Cape of Good Hope, and some 7,400 miles from Eng- 
land by the ordinary ocean-route. It is approximately 
two-thirds of the distance to Bombay, and about 0,000 
miles nearer to England than the great eastern ports of 
Australia. Its coast looks along the 30th parallel of 
south latitude, directly towards the western shore of 
Australia, across the intervening stretch of nearly 
5,000 miles of the Indian Ocean, being in the same 
range of latitude as the southern parts of Queensland, 
but a little nearer to the southern tropic than either 
New South Wales or New Zealand. 

The sea-coast of Natal has a stretch of close upon 
150 miles, beginning with the mouth of the relatively 
small river XJmtamvuna, which divides its territory from 
Independent KalTraria in latitude 31° 10' south, and 
extending north-eastwards to the mouth of the large 
river Tugela, which separates it from Independent 
Zulu-land, in latitude 29° 10' south. But the colony 

B 
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itself has the form of an irregular diamond or rhomb, 
with a length of 220 miles from north to soutli, and a 
breadth of 120 miles from east to west. The nortliern- 
most point of the rhomb touches the Transvaal Terri- 
tory in the parallel of 27“ 20' south latitude, where 
it comes within 260 miles of the southern tropic, 
The entire district thus formed contains 17,000 square 
miles, or, in round numbers, eleven million acres of 
land, and is about one-third the size of England. 

The northern point of the rhomb, which is thus 
220 miles nearer to the lro])ic than the southern point 
at the mouth of the river Umtamvune, is, however, not 
correspondingly hotter, for this geographical reason — 
it lies upon a high, or mountainous, inland frontier, 
instead of upon a low sea-shore ; and tlie elevation 
above the sea elTectually compensates for lire nearer 
approach to the tropic. The whole inland frontier, 
which stretches on the opposite side of the rhomb to 
the sea-shore, is formed of a continuous range- of lofty 
mountains that attain an elevation of from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet above the sea. 

The inland mountainous frontier — which thus runs 
in some measure parallel to the sea-coast, but at a dis- 
tance of fi'om 120 to 150 miles away from the sea — is 
a part of a very extended range, which begins within 
150 miles of Cape Town, and then stretches on for 
more than a thousand miles in the clirectipn of the land 
above Delagoa Bay, and to the confines of the Transvaal 
Territory. This long mountain-range is, in the same 
way, approximately parallel to the , sea-coast through its 
entire extent, being nowhere more than 130 miles from 
the ocean and nowhere nearer to it than 90 miles. The 
first, or westernmost, part of the range, -which is within 
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100 miles of the Atlantic and St. Helena Bay, is kno\Mi 
a,s the Eoggeweld Mountains ; its next portion hears 
the name of the Neuweveld Mountains; the next stretch 
is the Winterberg ; and then come the Zuurberg 
and the Stormberg. Within 100 miles of the frontier 
of Hatal the range assumes the name of the Dragon’s 
Mountains, or Drakenbergen, which name it retains 
through the entire inland boundary of the colony. TJh,s 
range, however, it must be understood, is properly but 
the broken edge of the high table-land of the great 
southern tract of the vast Continent. The mountains 
look down towards the sea by precipitous steps of 
many hundred, and in places even thousands of feet, 
but on the landward side are raised above the general 
plateau of the land by a comparatively insignificant 
elevation. This peculiarity, however, cannot be at 
once distinguished by the eye when tlie precipitous 
ledge is looked up at from the seaward side. Droin 
that point of view it bears the aspect of a true moun- 
tain-chain, and the traveller who ascends one of the 
passes from that side for the first lime di,soovers with 
surprise, when he reaches the summit after some hours of 
hard climbing, that it is a broken step, rather than a ridge, 
which he has been engaged with, and that it is a 
barely undulating plain, instead of a descent, that lies 
before him. 

But there is another interesting peculiarity in the 
character of the portion of this mountain-range that acts 
as the inland rampart of Natal, which requires particular 
notice on account of the influence it exerts on the physical 
conformation of the land. The course of the moun- 
tainous ledge is hero broken into a zig-zag line of this 
character in which there is a retiring angle, or 
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bay, a, set back from the sea, towards tlie north-west, 
and a prominent angle, or projection, h, directed out 
south-eastwards towards the sea. The parts of the 
range which arc concerned in the formation of this pro- 
jecting point and bay, are about the boldest and loftiest 
portions of the broken step. The projecting point looks 
down into the colony in the form of a battlemented 
rocky rampart which rises 9,000 feet above the 
sea, and wliich has acquired for itself, on account of 
its castellated lines and the grandeur of its dimensions, 
the characteristic name of the ‘ Giant’s Castle.’ A little 
further to the north another jagged peak, which has 
been designated Champagne Castle, on account of some 
bet which was once laid concerning it between two dis- 
tinguished authorities in the colony, rises 500 feet higher ; 
and near the deepest recess of the retiring angle the 
mountains are some hundreds of feet higher still, and 
have there been distinguished by the French mission- 
aries of the original Cape Colony as the ‘ Mont aux 
Sources,’ hecaqse they constitute at that spot the cid- 
minating focus of the land-elevation of this part of 
the African continent, which is really the water-shed of 
three great systems of rivers — the Tngela and its 
affluents, which flow down into Natal; the Orange 
Eiver aud Caledon, which pass through Basuto-land to 
the south-west ; aud the Wilge River, an upper affluent 
of the Vaal Eiver, which waters the Transvaal Territory 
towards the north. From this culminating point the 
main range of the Drakenberg gTadually declines until 
it is lost in the hilly ridges of the Transvaal about a 
hundred miles beyond the northernmost point of 
Natal. 

The Colony of Natal occupies so important a place 
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as the chief seaward gate or inlet of commerce to the 
neighboiuing. territories that the 'mention of its geo- 
graphical position appropriately demands a brief notice 
of the relative situation of these adjacent States. The 
key, or index, of their distribution is the Glreat Oa-ange 
Eiver, which runs to the Atlantic almost across the 
entire table-land of South Africa, having its feeding 
rivulets from the westerly slopes of the Mont aux 
Sources, within a hundred and thirty miles of the shores 
of the Indian Ocean. This river lies to the north, or 
inland, of the continuous mouutain-rangc which has been 
described, and there properly forms the natural inland 
frontier of die Cape Colony at a distance of some 
400 miles from the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope. But COO miles from its mouth the river . forks 
into a northorn and a southern branch or affluent, the 
northern affluent taking the name of the Yaal, or 
Yellow Eiver, and the southern affluent being ilistin- 
guished as die Orange Eiver from its very source. 
Between the fork of these two upper affluents — the 
Vaal Eiver and the Orange Eiver — is included the 
stretch of land which constitutes the Orange Eiver Free 
State, the oldest of the Dutch South African Eepublics, 
and which contains 70,000 square miles of territory, 
with a population of about 20,000 white, and 15,000 
■black inhabitants. Both systems of rivers here touch 
the slopes of the Drakeuberg, the sources of the Orange 
Eiver lying behind the Giant’s Castle, and the sources 
of the Yaal Eiver to the north of the Mont aux Sources. 
From the Mont aux Sources to the northern point of 
Natal the Drakeuberg Eange constitutes the boundary- 
line which divides the colony from the Crange Eiver 
State. Some 7,€00 square miles of the elevated broken 
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district 'whicli lies immediately to the south of the Mont 
aux ^Sources aud at the inland side of tlio Giant’s 
Castle, and which was known as Basiito-land until tlic 
year 1871, was annexed to the Cape Colony as a province 
in that year. The Drakenberg Eangc from the Mont 
aux Sources to tlie Giant’s Castle, therefore, lies as a 
dividing frontier between Basuto-land and Natal. 
Fnrlher to tlie south-west than the Giant’s Castle the 
Drakenberg and tlie Stormberg separate Independent 
Kaffraria from the Cape Colony. Independent Kaffraria 
thus lies as a gap of 200 miles between the Cape Colony 
and Natal, and is pi’operly a continuation of the seaward 
slopes of Natal towards the south-west. It contains 
about 20,000 square miles of laud, and is inhabited 
by the Amapoudo, Amagaleka, aud Tambookio 
Kaffir tribes, which have been estimated as niunbei'ing 
about 80,000 individuals. The boundaries of Tude- 
peudent Kaffraria are the Umtamvuna and Umzimkuiu 
Elvers to the north, and the Great Kei Eiver to the south. 
To the north-east of Natal, beyond the great rivei 
Tugela, and in continuatiou of the seaward slopes in 
that direction, is Zulu-land, the seat of the still inde- 
pendent Zulu tribes, under the sway of the chief Ccty- 
wayo. To the north of the Vaal Eiver, and between it 
and the great horseshoe bend of the Limpopo, is the 
Transvaal Territory, the younger of the two Dutch 
South African Eepublics, which was founded by Boers, 
emigrant from the Cape Colony, in 1848. Tli' 
Transvaal State is considerably larger than the Orange 
Eiver State, and extends northwards beyond the Vaal 
Eiver for quite 350 miles, being at its furthest point 
100 miles within the tropic, and almost touching 
there the 22nd parallel of south latitude. On the sea- 
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ward side the Libombo Mouutains divide the Transvaal 
Territory from Zulii-laud and from the Portuguese 
Eastern African settlements. The New Lydenberg gold 
district is contained on the Transvaal slopes of these 
mountains. The South African diamond-fields lie 
around the junction of the Vaal and Orange Eivers, in 
Griqua-land West, a district of some 2,.o00 square miles, 
wliich was annexed to the British possessions of South 
Africa in 1871, and is now estimated to contain about 
50,000 European inhabitants. 

The territories immediately adjoining Natal are 
thus — 1, Basuto-land, and the Orange Eiver Free State, 
on the mountainous inland side ; 2, Zulu-laud and the 
Transvaal Eepublic to the north-west and north, 
beyond the Tugela and Buhalo Eivers ; and 3, Inde- 
pendent Zaffraria to tlie soutli-west, beyond the Um- 
ziinkulu and XJmtamvuna Eivers. 

The main road to the inland States of South Eastern 
Africa, which are situated beyond the Drakeuberg 
Mountains, lies through the centre of the Colony of 
Natal, from its seaport at Durban. The route runs 
directly in from the coast, and at the distance ofiifty-four 
miles passes through Pietermaritzburg, the capital of the 
Colony. It then goes on immediately towards the 
Drakeuberg, finally ascending and traversing that 
frontier mountain-range at Van Eeenen’s Pass, at a 
height of 5,500 feet above the sea, and at a distance of 
136 miles from the capital. 

Bloemfontein, the chief town in the Orange Eiver 
Territory, is 210 railesbeyond the Pass of the Drakeuberg. 
Bloemfontein is also 90 miles from the diamond-fields of 
Oriqna-land, and 680 miles from Cape Town. Pot- 
cliefstroom, the principal town of the Transvaal Ee- 
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public, is 230 miles from the Pass of tlie Drakcnberg. 
Pretoria, the secoucl large townsliip in the Transvaal, is 
100 miles from Bloemfontein ; and Zoiit-pansberg, the 
most remote civilized village in the Transvaal, is 2G0 
miles from Pretoria. The Lydenberg gold-fields are 220 
miles from Pretoria towards the west. 

Although these upland plains of the Orange Eivcr 
and Transvaal States appear to the casual observer to 
constitute an undulating plateau, the real fact is rather 
tliat they form part of a shallow basin, which is sur- 
rounded by an elevated rim, rising to heights varying 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The rim of this basin conforms more or less to 
the general line of the sea-coast for a considerable 
range, lying from 100 to 300 miles fi'om the sea; 
but towards the Equator it turns inwards and 
sweeps across the continent, there constituling the 
southern watershed of the Zambesi. The basin- 
rim then passes obliquely southwards between the 
30 th and 25th meridians of east longitude; and, crossing 
the channel of the Orange Eiver, finally strikes the 
coast mountain-range of tlie Stonnberg, and so com- 
pletes an oval saucer-like space, which is nearly 
1,000 miles in its longest diameter, and 400 miles 
in its greatest breadth. The interior of this basin is 
now drained by the Orange and Limpopo Eivers ; but 
these rivers have to break through the rim of the 
basin in order to efiect the removal of the water to the 
sea ; and they do this, the one on the west, and the 
other on the east (or, more exactly, south-west and 
north-east) sides of the great moimlaiu-rim. The sur- 
face inclination towards the interior of this basin-like 
depression is very gradual — in most places so gradual 
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that it is ovei’loolied, and the ground is conceived to be 
a plain rather than a hollow. But outside the basin, and 
especially on the sea-coast side, the inclination is very 
abrupt, and frequently so precipitous that, as in the case 
of Natal, the level of the country drops many thousand 
feet in a very few miles. The deepest, or lowest, part of 
tlie basin is, nevertheless, several hundred feet below the 
average height of the rim or watershed which surrounds 
it; and fossilized rcinaiiis of animals and plants, extensive' 
stretches of sand, and the presence almost everywhere 
of water-worn pebbles, all point to the probability 
that the basin was actually at oue time an inland sea ; 
while, on the other hand, the cMed-iip channeds of 
ancient rivers, the waterless beds of lakes, tlm evidently 
rapid decroaso of lakes that are not yet gone, and the 
failing of largo fonutaiiis and springs witlmi the period 
of lustorical observation and record, witli equal point 
and force declare that the process of drying-up is still 
going on, and pertinently suggest that this may be in 
some measure due to the gradual ciitting-out aud 
deepening of the channels of the two great rivers 
whose function it is to drain the interior country. It 
is fairly within the sphere of probability that man is 
at this very time witnessing the last stage of the process 
of converting a sea into dry laud, which was commeuced 
when that sea, full to its brim, began to lift up its floor 
by successive upheavals, and to pour at such times a 
deluge of its water out from its interior cavity over 
the outer rlin. In the interior of the basin there are 
abundant traces of tlie igneous action by whicli the 
rocky floor of the old sea was raised ; and all along the 
sloping descents whicli intervene between the moun- 
tainous edge of the basin aud the sea there are equally 
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obvious marks of floods and water-action upon tlie 
grandest scale. 

The Colony of Natal itself is distributed into eight 
distinct counties, of which four lie along the coast; 
while two are essentially inland or upland ; and two 
midland and intermediate. The coast counties are — 
Alfred, containing 1,562 square miles ; Alexandra and 
Durban, containing between them 1,734 square miles ; 
and Victoria, comprising the Inanda and Tugcla 
divisions, containing 870 square miles. The midland 
counties are — Pietermaritzburg, including the Tipper 
TJmkoraanzi Division, containing 5,000 square miles, and 
Umvoti, containing 1,421 square miles. The up- 
country counties arc — ^Weeuen, containing 1 ,980 sr^mire 
miles, and Klip lliver, including NcAvcastle Division, 
containing 3,578 square miles. The coast c<nmtics are 
essentially contrasted with the midland and upland 
counties, alike in their aspect, their climate, and their 
agricultural capabilities. They are clothed with ever- 
greens ; almost destitute of frost ; grow sugar, coffee, 
and arrowroot, and ripen the pine-apple and banana in 
the ojoen air; while the higher counties are more of 
a pastoral character, and possess a climate that will 
not ripen any of those semi-tropical productions. 

The highest land within the colony, however, docs 
not lie altogether along the base of the mountainous 
frontier. It commences as a subordinate offset, or spur, 
from the projecting, or sahent, point of the Drakenberg, 
where the battlements of the Giant’s Castle are reared, 
and then shoots off" midway to the opposite river-fron- 
tier ; thus occupying the midland district of the colony 
with a vast upland, or highland, which is in many 
places 5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea. To the 
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left, or inland, of tliis central liigUand there is a shallow 
depression, or basin, between it and the Drakenberg 
frontier. To the right of the highland the land subsides 
rapidly towards the sea; and it does this by means of a 
series of sinuous fingers, or spurs, which wind and 
twist about toiduously, but which continuously descend, 
and which have also continuous ravines and river-beds 
intervening between them. The gradient of this sea- 
ward slope of the central highland is so abrupt that 
the general range of the land has an elevation of one 
mile, at a distance of 70 miles from the sea. It folloAVs, 
as a consequence of this conformation of the surface, 
that the entire upper district of the colony, comprising 
5,500 square miles, or about one third of the whole 
area, is drained into one river-system ; while the 
remaining two-thirds of the colony, which lie on the 
seaward slope of the central highland and its continua- 
tion toAvards the south-Avest, have a drainage system 
of close upon fifty distinct rivers. The single-river 
basin to the north contains the two upland counties, 
Klip Eiver and Weenen, and is properly the basin of 
the Tugela Eiver, which leaps clown from the central 
angle of the recessed bay of the Drakenberg as a 
remarkable waterfall, several hundred feet in height, 
and Hows directly across the centre of the basin in an 
eastward course, dividing the counties of Klip Eiver 
and Weenen, and gathering to itself affluents from them 
Avlfich are known as the Buffalo, Sunday, Klip, and 
Sand rivers on the north, or Klip Eiver County, side, 
and as the Mooi, Bushman, Blaauw Kraiiz, and Little 
Tugela, on the south, or Weenen County, side. At a 
distance of 120 miles from the cataract-sonree cf the 
main stream, and about 60 miles from the sea, this 
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system of rivers is collected on the Zulu-limd frontier 
into one channel, which thence rims stee]hy down to 
the sea, being cut through a magnificently bold, moun- 
tainous ravine the greater part of the way, and forming 
the natural river-boundary between Zulu-land and Natal 
the entire distance. This river-frontier of Zulu-land is 
continued upwards to the northern extremity of the 
colony, in the Buffalo Eiver, the most northerly 
affluent of the Tugela. The Klip Eiver County is thus 
a triangular space, having the central Tugela, the 
Buffalo Eiver, and the Drakenbcrg MoimLains, for its 
three sides ; and the Weenen County is a triangular 
space, having the central Tugela, the Mooi Eiver, 
and the Drakenberg Mountains for its three sides. 
All these important features of the jihysical gc'ogmjiliy 
of the district may be traced at a ghuicc in tho, map 
which is appended to this volume. 

Of the coast river-system there are four principal 
rivers, which flow down from the southern slopes and 
ravines of the great central highland, or from tho stretcli 
of the Drakenberg Mountains which is to the soutli of 
Giant’s Castle Point, from which the central iiighland 
takes its rise. These are — -1, The UmvoLi, which Hows 
down through the midst of the Umvoti and Victoria 
Counties ; 2 , the Umgeni, which descends from th e central 
tract of the highland, passing a few miles to the north of 
Pietermaritzburg, the capital of the colony, and drawing 
one of its minor affluents, the Umsunduze, from it, and 
then becoming the dividing stream between the coast 
counties of Durban and Victoria, until it enters the sea 
four miles to the north of the seaport ; 3, the 

Umkomanz,i, which descends from the southern slopes 
of the Giant’s Castle, through the midst of the County of 
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Pietermaritzburg, and then forms the dividing stream 
between the coast counties of Durban and Alexandra ; 
and 4, the Umziinkulu, -wliich also descends from the 
Drakenberg further south, and constitutes the Kafirarian 
frontier of the colony for tire greater part of its course, 
irntil it finally, for the last few miles of its descent, 
becomes the stream which there separates the coast 
counties of Alexandra and Alfred. These are all large 
rivers of the second order of magnitude, and mountain- 
born. The smaller streams which fringe the coast, and 
which have considerably shorter courses, but which 
are, nevertheless, of sufficient importance to have dis- 
tinctive names, and which generally mark by those 
names the districts through which they run, are, for 
the several counties, reckoning in each from north to 
south — 

Victoria County [Tugela) — Sinkwazi, Nonoti, 
Umhlutaui (Uinvoti)] Umhlali, Tongaati, Umhloti, 
Uinhlanga (Umgeni). 

Durban County. — Umbilo, Dmhlatuznna, and Inner 
Bay ; Umlazi ; Umbogintwini, Ainanzimtote, Ilovo, 
XJinzimbazi, Umgobaba ( Umkomanzi). 

Alexandra County. — ^Amahlongwaua, Amahlongwa ; 
Umpambinyoni, XJmzimai, Umzinto, Izazela, Ifafa, 
Umtwalumi, Uhlungweni, TJmzimai, Umzumbi, Emten- 
twini, Umblangankulu ( Dtuzirnkulii). 

Alfred County. — Imbango, Iboboye, Izotslia, Dm- 
hlangeni ; Ivunga, Inkougweni, Ibehlanhlo, Imbezana, 
Dmkobe, IJmhlangakulu, Impenjaii, Ikandanhlova, 
Itongazi, Isanhlunhln, Umtamvuna. Of this series of 
rivers, those which deserve to be spoken of as of the 
third order of size, and as touching the slopes of the 
midlands with their sources, are the Umhloti, the 
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Umlazi, the Ilovo, Iho TFintwalmne, and (ho Uiii- 
tamvuiia. 

The main road of tlie coast couulics, wliicli runs 
parallel "with the sea-shore a short distance inland, of 
necessity traverses the entire series ol these rivers. It 
encounters one of them at every third or foufLh mile, 
and it runs continuously up and down, over the inter- 
vening ridges, and then through the valleys. The line 
of the road, indeed, has been fixed by the necessities 
of the case, being made to strike the rivers where they 
are most easily passed, that is, far enough I'rom the sea 
not to be embarrassed by the Avidth of the eml)ouchuro 
or the rise of die tide, and yet near enough not to !«; 
unduly troubled by the iucreasiug bohlue.ss of their 
channels. In the c.a,so of some of tlui larger rivers — us 
in that, for inslauce., of the Ilmkouumzi and the Ihu- 
zimkulu — a very cousidorabla climb has lo be made on 
cither side of the river valley before the boiualing ridge 
can be traversed. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity of most of these rivers 
that their mouths are entirely closed with sand-bars, 
which can be crossed dry-shod on the sea-bcaeh at low 
tide, and that for some distance inland they are con- 
verted by this instrumentality into broad lagoons of 
stagnant water, made brackish by the sea-waves at high 
tide. When the water in the lagoon accunurlates to a 
certain point, it breaks a temporary channel through the 
sand-bar into the sea, but this soon becomes silted up 
again by the sand brought in by the breakers. It is a 
curious result of this arrangement that some rivers are 
more difficult to cross in the dry season than in the wet 
one. In tire dry season the water accumulates grad- 
ually in the lagoon, and the depth of the river a little 
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further inward is iiioreased ; while iu the wet season 
the barrier of sand is broken through by the pressure 
of the water, and the surface of the river is lowered by 
its escape. In some of the larger rivers the sand-bar 
is always partially interrupted — that is to say, the 
river is wide just within its embouchure, and it is 
encumbered with silt at its mouth ; but there is a narrow, 
open channel through the sand, which nearly always 
lies at the southern extremity of the sand-bar. 

The harbour of Durban is not much more than an 
exaggeration of this natural sand-barred lagoon forma- 
tion, with tliG permancntly-opcn channel, as will at once 
appear if the following description is read, with a 
i-eferencc to the accompanying map. The immediate 
coast in front of the harbour is formed by a bold range 
of hills, 200 feet high, which terminate abruptly towards 
the north-east iu a maguilicent sea-bluff, with a light- 
house now standing upon its top. Some four miles 
further inland there is a corresponding range of hiUs, 
which is the proper continuation of the coast towards 
the north, and the bluff-range doubles over, or extends 
beyond, this inner range, so that a vessel lying in the 
anchorage of the outer Bay to the north of the light- 
house point, looks south-westwards down the throat of 
an open valley included between tliese ranges of hills. 
Five miles to the north the large river Umgeni cuts 
through the inner’ range and empties itself into the sea ; 
and the throat of the vaUey lying between the mouth of 
the Umgeni and the sea-bluff is choked up by a flat 
deposit of sand, which -has been partly brought down 
by the floods of the Umgeni, and partly thrown up by 
the currents and breakers of the sea. Along the sea- 
face this deposit of sand is raised into a natural rampart 
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a few feet above the waves, whicli is held togetlicr by 
a legumiuous plant with strong, creeping roots. The 
rampart, however, is not complete. It terminates to 
the south in a low sand-point, and there leaves a deep, 
open channel between the point and the blulf, through 
which the tidal current finds its way into an interior 
shallow basin, two miles broad and four miles long 
Two small streams of fresh water, the Umbilo and the 
Umhlatuzana, empty themselves into this basin ; but 
they are collectively too small to have much influence 
upon its waters. It is mainly a tidal salt-water basin, 
with a very strong sea-current flowing alternately out 
and in with each change of the tide, which has an 
average rise of about six feet. There are live smull 
islands in the basin, and a considerable ]3art of it is dry 
at low water, and in places cliokod with a natural 
growth of mangrove-trees, and the rest is shallow, 
excepting immediately at the bade of the blufl', find 
within the sand-point, where deep, permanent channels 
afford convenient and secure berthing for vessels of 
considerable size. The entire basin, indeed, is but the 
unsilted-up part of the sand-flat, which is kept scoured 
out to a certain extent by the to-and-fro wash of the 
tide. If man had not interfered it would in all proba- 
bility have been entirely filled up into sand-flat some 
day. The seaport town of Durban has been built upon 
the margin of the basin, under the shelter of the sand- 
rampart, and it is connected with the ship-channel and 
a landing-stage within the sand-poiut by a short hne of 
railway. Boats also can ply at the time of high tide, 
between the ship-channel and landing-stage and the 
town. The basin forms, under the circumstances that 
have been described, a splendid natural harbour, land- 
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locked, and entirely skeltered from all winds ; but, 
unfortunately, there is a shifting mass of sand deposited 
as a bar across the entrance of the harbour, between the 
sand-point and the bluff. There is an average depth at 
time of high tide in the main channel over this bar of 
nine feet and a-half of water, but there is a constant 
conflict waging between the silting-up and the scoiiring- 
out operations. A long continuance of heavy sea -winds 
and of accompanying breakers bi'ings in and piles up 
increased accumulations of sand, which are then again 
cleared a^vay during high tides and still fine weather. 
The depth of water on the bar from this cause varies 
between eight and seventeen feet, the former being au 
obstacle to the free and safe entrance of vessels of any 
size, but the latter affording depth enougli for the 
passage of the mail steamers and of sailing-vessels of 
800 and 1,000 tons biu'then. With the increasing 
commerce and trade of the colony it has been found to 
be an object of the highest importance to devise some 
means whereby the mouth of the harbour can be kept 
permanently open to the greater depth, to allow free 
access to large vessels at all times. Some few years ago 
Captain Yetch, of the Admiralty service, who was 
consulted regarding the difficulty by the Colonial 
Government, suggested that this end might be efficiently 
accomplished by running out piers into the deep water 
at either side of the inlet of the harbour beyond the 
situation of the bar, so as to defend it from the in-roll 
of the sand, and so as virtually to transfer the actual 
sea opening of the channel from shallow into deep 
water. Works for the improvement of the harbour 
in accordance with this plan were shortly afterwards 
commenced. Trames of creosoted timber were floated 


c 
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into position to form the pioi'S, and wcto tlion sunk nud 
filled with stones. The pier ou the north side, 'whei'o 
there is a sandy and gently- inclined bottom, stood well 
from the first; but on the other side, where tliere is a 
very broken and rocky bottom, extending from the 
bluff itself, the frames were carried away and clesli’oyed 
by heavy seas whenever these occurred, and it was 
ultimately found impossible to prosecute Captain V etch’s 
work there. The north pier has, however, been 
gradually extended out into the sea, under a modifica- 
tion of the original plan by driving piles into the sand, 
and by filling in the intervals between with wSlone, which 
is brought from quarries on the Umgeui river ))y a rail- 
way constructed for the purpose, ll is iul(!n(l(!d to [uish 
on this work until a Mse, channel in the bar, wliiidi has 
been nearly reached, has been closed ; and, in the mean- 
time, the whole question of the procedure with (ho 
harbour works is being again submitted to the considera- 
tion of marine engineers, in the strong assurance that 
some way will yet be found of converting the inner bay 
of Natal into a magnificent open sca-barbour at no very 
ruinous cost. The coast is exposed to very heavy seas 
when high winds fromtlie south-east and south prevail, 
or when large rollers set in from those directions. There 
is, however, excellent anchorage in the outer bay al)out 
three miles out to sea ; and the prevalent storms occur 
so nearly parallel to the coast that vessels can generally 
run out to sea aud make a good offing when excep- 
tionally bad weather occurs. Most of the accidents to 
ships at this outer anchorage have been caused by some 
incidental embarrassment, or fouling, in getting away 
from the anchor. An excellent steam-tug, of competent 
power and sea-going qualities, is now employed in 
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bringing in vessels Iroui the outer auchornge, and in 
communicating with them when the bar is impracticable 
for ships of large burden. All the physical circuiustauces 
connected with the capricious changes of the bar are 
also made the object of close observation and jealous 
surveillance, under the superintendence of an ex- 
perienced port-captain, who is always on the spot. It 
has only recently been ascertained, by actual sounding 
and trial, that a ridge of hard rock underlies the sand- 
bar, and no doubt exercises material influence in 
arresting the sand at that inconvenient spot. There is 
good reason to anticipate that the removal of portions 
of this rock by submarine blasting would exercisci a 
beneficial elFect upon the condition of the channel. 

Before turning from the geograjfliy of the coast dis- 
tricts it is necessary to state, in order to complete the 
sketch of the subject, that until the year 18(50 the river 
Umzimkulu formed the southern boundsiry of the 
colony, having beyond it, towards the Cipje Colony, a 
stretch of dcbateablc ground, which had been ceded to 
the British authorities by the Amapondo chiefs, but 
which had not, up to that time, been formally occupied. 
The district was on that account known as Ho-raan’s 
Land. Arrangements were, however, made in the year 
1866 for annexing the coast portion and the most fer- 
tile part of this strip to Fatal, as the new county of 
Alfred ; that name being selected for it in memory of 
the then recent visit of Prince Alfred (now Duke of 
Edinburgh) to the South African colonies. The higher 
part of the district, which lies more directly under the 
Drakenberg, and which has a comparatively cold 
climate in winter, was at the same time made over to 
Adam Kok and the Griquas. The Alfred County 
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esteiida 50 miles in from the sea, where its frontier 
is the Ingeli Mountains, and it has a breadth of about 
28 miles at the sea. It is bounded on the south, 
through its entire depth, by the Eiver Umtani- 
vuna, and on the north by the Eiver Umzimkulu, the 
old frontier of the colony, for 35 miles. The frontier 
then runs from a loop of the Umziinkulu Eiver across 
to the northern extremity of the Ingeli Mountains, leav- 
ing a projection of some 1.50 square miles of Adam 
Kok’s territory thrust in between Alfred County and 
the Umzimkulu along the Ibisi Ewer, which is an allluent 
of the IJmzimkulu. 

The main road which runs inland from the port 
enters upon an entirely dilTcrcut relation to the rivers 
for the gi'eater part of its course. It begins a( once to 
mount one of the leading ridges of wtilcr-shod 
separating two of the contignous larger rivers, nnincily 
theUingeni and the Umlazi; and it piinsucs this ridge, 
only meeting with two or three trilling streams, uiilil it 
has passed through the capital, Pietermaritzburg, and 
ascended the hills 14 miles beyond. It then, at the 
distance of 68 miles from the sea, crosses the main 
stream of the Uingeni, and a few miles further 
traverses the crest of the central mountain ujdand 
which conies down from the Giant’s Castle spur, and 
which has already been alluded to, at a height of nearly 
5,000 feet above the sea. Beyond this it clips clown 
into the basin of the Tugela, and crosses, in its further 
northward course, the several affluents of this great 
river on their way to their common confluence 
on the north-eastern frontier of tlie colony. It first 
passes the Mooi Eiver at a height of 4,200 feet above 
the sea, and then the Bushman’s Eiver at 3,500 feet. 
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It afterwards crosses the Blaauwkrauz, and after that 
the main stream of the Tugela, at a height of 3,000 
feet above the sea, and 137 miles ii'om the port. From 
the Tugela it again ascends, passing the Sand River 
affluent of the Klip River 3,000 feet above the sea, and 
leaving the Sunday River entirely to the right. It 
then finally climbs the Drakenberg Mountains, at a 
distance of 188 miles from the port, and enters the 
Orange River Free State by the Van Reeneii Pass of 
the mountains, at a height of 5,400 feet above the sea. 
In this latter part of its course through the basin of the 
Tugela the road mounts some hundreds of foot, and 
then dips down again to the door of the valley, with 
each successive river. It thus becomes a somewhat 
difficult one to travel over on account of the continued 
succession of vises and falls, of which some are of a 
really bold and abrupt character. The entire distance, 
however, belwcen the soa-port and the mountain fron- 
tier is pa.ssed by the slow ox- waggon, with a heavy 
load, in six or seven days, and may be traversed in the 
saddle by a good horseman in three days ; but on 
account of the hilly nature of the road the rate of 
travelling, even on horseback, does not exceed six 
miles an hour. 

In consequence of the abrupt and steep gradients 
of the land the rivers in Natal have a lively, and even 
a rapid flow almost everywhere, anfi are encumbered 
with rapids and cascades at every turn. In very many 
parts of their course they are veritable mountain-tor- 
rents, surging thi’ough rock-encumbered channels. 
There is nothing approaching to a navigable stream 
throughout the laud. Even the coast streams are 
generally one thousand feet high at a distance of ten 
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or twelve miles from the sea. During the dry season 
of the year, which occiu’s in Natal in the coldest months, 
the rivers are all easily fordable on horseback. But 
in the summer season the larger of tliem are frequently 
so rapid and deep as to be diflicult, and occasionally 
even dangerous, to pass in this way. All the rivers on 
the main up-country road are now, however, furnished 
with bridges, excepting the large stream of the Tugela, 
and the place of the bridge is there served in times of 
flood by a punt, wliich carries both oxen and waggons 
over the stream. The river Umgeni, near Durban, is 
also bridged on the coast road ; but the rest of the 
rivers on the coast route have to be forded as they can, 
the larger of them being occasionally impas.sable for 
days iu the summer season on account of floods. The 
steep gradient of tlie rivcr-chaimels, however, liorc 
renders good service, as on its account the rivers soon 
subside when the fall of rain has ceased, 

The immediate result of the physical conformation 
of the land, which has been here described, is that the 
country is everywhere essentially a land of valleys and 
hills. The only parts that approximate to the character 
of plains are occasional stretclies of alluvial deposit, of 
limited extent, iu the river-valleys and the moor-like 
tops of the mountains. A considerable proportion of 
the bolder parts of the colony is bare rock. • Along 
the coast the hills, although of inferior elevation, ai'e 
as abundant and as much the preponderant rule as in 
the highlands themselves ; and tliere they are so clotlied 
with luxuriant verdure as to furnish a succession of 
really beautiful scenery. The coast-road, as it traverses 
river-valley after river- valley, continually passes through 
picturesque spots that very closely resemble the dales 
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of Derbyshire iii England; the stream itself rushing 
down from gorges of sandstone rock, and leaping along 
through rock-eucuiubered channels, and the road then 
climbing from the river by a sinuous course along 
ledges and slopes covered with evergreens, which in 
some parts are so beautifully distributed by nature as 
almost to suggest the park scenery of England. Along 
the gorges of the rivers, however, the tufted aloes, and 
the grotesque forms of the succuleut-sLeinmed and leaf- 
less euphorbias, upon the rocky banks, with the not 
infrequent glimpses of waving sugar-cane upon the 
gentler hills, at once impress upon the eye the fact 
that the laud is one which basks in more abundant 
sunsliine than that of England. 

It will be thus understood (hat the leading character- 
istic of (he physical geography of ISTalal — which, so to 
speak, gives tlio cast of tlic land — is that fingered ridges 
of the high inland mountain-frontier descend tortuously 
and twistingly to the sea, and that these ridges are tliein- 
selves pinnated in a similar tortuous way by secondary 
buttresses that wind down into the intervening valleys; 
water-courses and rivers being formed in the grooves of 
the tortuous maze. In the great upland basin of the 
Tugela the same general arrangement attains, but the 
primary ridges there descend convergingly from the 
retiring fold of tlie Drakenberg, instead of being opened 
out as fingers, yet do not touch at their extremities, so 
that they leave a continuous central channel, or gap, for 
the passage of the descending current of the water. In. 
places the higher ridges of the land are swelled out into 
rounded or flat-topped moors and mountains, and in 
places the valleys are carved into gorges that seem to 
have been ploughed and swept at remote periods of 
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their history by terrific torrents and Hoods. The Sur- 
veyor-General of the colony, Dr. Sutherland, has made 
some curious estimates, based upon the quantity of 
mineral matter that is carried down by the larger 
rivers, of the periods of time that must have been con- 
cerned in the formation, by this process, of some of the 
bolder water-worn ravines that intervene between the 
severed masses of the Table Mountains, which are fre- 
quent features in the rock-scencry of South Africa, and 
which are merely mighty, untiited slabs of old liorizoutal 
sandstone, liimdx’eds of feet thick, supported on buttressed 
props of older and harder rock, that have been ioj’n 
asunder and fissured into ravines by eartliqnako, and 
then ent down further in the fssnred parts by water, 
while the flat, fragmentary tables of sandstone have 
remained untouched and unaltered above. 

The hills and luouutains of the uplaucls are carved 
and sculptured upon a larger scale than tJic lulls of the 
coast, and are for the most part bare of trees, excepting 
at the kloofs and gorges near their tops, where they are 
covered with evergreen timber-trees, many of them of 
large dimensions. Their slopes are, however, for the 
most part clad with a coarse luxuriant grass. In many 
places the bolder uplands have very much the character 
of the higher moors of Devonshire, with, perhaps, the 
distinguishing feature that they are more luxuriantly 
clothed with green grass in the summer time. 
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CHAPTER n. 

GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 

The mountains and valleys, wliose general form of dis- 
tribution has thus been sketched, are moulded in the 
main upon a rocky nucleus of granite, trap, or sandstone 
in various diversity of physical condition. In most 
situations these foundation-rocks are covered up and 
masked by surface-beds of shale, vegetable mould, and 
other kinds of disintegrated mineral substance. But in 
very many places they appear in unmitigated rugged- 
iiess and boldness, expressing immediately to the eye 
the leading characteristics of the geological formation 
of the country. As is commonly the case in moun- 
tainous lands, the main backbone of the rocky contour 
— the rugged frame which determines and marks out 
the plan and articulation of the physical geography — is 
formed of igneous or hypogene rocks in the several * 
conditions which are specifically known as granite, 
gneiss, mica-schist, clay slate, and metamorphic lime- 
stone. 

The granite of Natal presents itself, in a form which 
immediately secures the notice of even the passing 
observer, on the main line of road half-way between 
the seaport and the capital. Huge grey blocks of the hare 
rock, many hundreds of tons in weight, there hang upou 
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the hill-sides immeclititely above the road with a 
threateniug aspect, iu some situations looking as il tlicy 
might crash down from their appai’ently insecure hold- 
ings at any instant. These Titanic blocks arc all of 
crystalline granite, and the granite formation can he 
readily traced from this place through the broken 
Inanda country that opens out from neighbouring 
elevations before the eye towards the nortli, like a vast 
sea of petrified billows. The channel of the Umgeiii 
Elver is cut through the grauite rock in this rugged 
wilderness. From the Inanda the granite ])asses on, in 
the same general direction, to the gorge of the Tugola 
Eiver, which traverses it at a distance of some seventy 
miles from the sea, and beyond thatiuto Zuhi-liiud, where 
it is lost in the far distance. In Iho ()()|K).site direcLioii 
from the Inanda it runs down to the sea, which it reaches 
to the south of the XJinpauibinyoni Eiver, tuid then 
stretches south-westwards some distance along the coast. 
The main coast-road in Alfred County debouches upon 
the sea-beach at the mouth of the llrakoha, and then 
for the next five miles traverses a magniliceiit stretch of 
level sea-sand, that is as firm as a road beneath the 
horses’ feet. But at the mouth of the Impenjati this 
sand-beach disappears, and its place is taken, as far as 
the river Ikandanhlova, by a sea-platform of bare granite, 
sculptured by the sea-breakers into a succession of rocks 
that take the form of knobbed pyramids, sloping steps, 
and jagged walls, but which allow a path to be picked 
througli the stony maze by horsemen. Tliese rocks are 
continually washed by the spray of the sea for a 
considerable distance, and present an immense diversity 
of colour, which is of incredible brilliancy in strong 
sunshine, being here black with glittering horn- 
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bloiide, and there red and green with ruddy or 
verdant felspar, and in yet other places white with 
crystalline quartz, or with incipient decomposition. 
In some situations broad bands of dark grey, almost 
jetty, trap are, as it were, ruled through the bright 
colours of die granite floor ; and at one part a dyke of 
dark trap runs straight through the coloured pavement 
and rises above the broken masses of rock as a parapetted 
wall. The great axis of granite which thus passes 
obliquely through tlie entire breadth of Natal is flanked 
on either side by gneiss, Avhich is a modification of 
gvanito, and by mctamorphic rocks that have been 
secondarily influenced by great licat — sucli as mica-slate, 
clay slate and crystal] iue limestone. Near the Umzim- 
kulu, at a disiance of scarcely more than six miles from 
the sea, there lies upon the southern slope of the granite 
a vast mass of white, higlily crystalline marble, some 
thirty square miles in extent, and probably not less tlian 
1,200 feet thick. It is for the most part of a pure white 
colour, and nearly approaches in character to statuary 
marble ; but sometimes it is tinged green, pink, and 
yellowish brown, and in one place assumes a beautiful 
grey condition which is capable of taking an excellent 
polish. It is not distinctly stratified anywhere, hut is 
separated into large masses, which are cleft by lamina? 
of gneiss and granite, containing a great abundance of 
quartz. It is perfectly clear that the great central axis 
of granite has been upreared subsequently to the deposit 
of the neighbouring beds of rock, as many of these are 
broken and tilted up by it and changed in their mineral 
character in its immediate proximity, as they would be 
under the influence of great heat. In many places the 
granite and gneiss form the lower foundations upon 
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wliich the more lofty uiouutaiuH are roared. Whenever 
they rise clear above the &LUToiindiiig strata anc'l rod;, 
to form hills, these are loiv prominences of smootlily 
rounded outline. 

The sandstones of Natal have received a very large 
development, and are of euonnous extent. They occur 
for the most part in thick horizontal beds, alternating 
■with shales of various character. They are found 
certainly up to the highest part of the subterrace of the 
Drakenberg, -which is known as the little Drakenberg, 
and which has an elevation of 7,000 feet ; and in all 
probability tlioy reach to Uie actual outcrop of the 
higher range. They are also abundant on the coast to 
the north of the granite and gneiss distriiT. d’he so- 
callcd Table Moiuitaius, llat-top])C'd elevatioius, wlifoli arc 
scattered about in varions parts of the mi( (I’aiai! and up- 
land clistriels of the colony, are composed of vast 
horizontal and stratiiicd layers of coarse-grained saiul- 
stone, many hundreds of feet thick, reared up on shiping 
buttresses of unstratificd igneous rock — luige, broken 
slabs of the old pavement tliat was sliatlered hy the 
earthquake throes on the upheaval of the granite, which 
have been lifted in mass upon pedestals of the protruded 
rock, and left there horizontally fixed in the upper 
air. The edges of these tabular fragments are bare 
rock, grooved and scored into horizontal ledges by the 
action of the weather, and constituting precipitous and 
generally perpendicular cliffs ; but the lower parts of the 
mountain are formed of vertically sloping ridges and but- 
tresses of unstratified substance, which are for the most 
part clothed with a garment of thick vegetation, This 
characteristic arrangement of the bare sandstone table- 
slabs is very exactly expressed to the eye in Plate IV., 
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which gives a picture of one of the shoiil ders of the 
Pietermaritzburg Table Mountain, where it breaks away 
into the magnilicent valley of the Umgeni. The rivers 
of the coast run continually between picturesque cliffs 
of reddish sandstone, and not infi’equeiitly are cut 
through the stratified rock to tlie granite and gneiss 
beneath, and commonly have their beds encumbered 
with massive boulders of granite, gneiss, trap-rock, and 
quartz in inconceivable variety of form. Some of 
these sandstones, as, most probably, the coarse-grained 
varieties which constitute the Table Mountains, belong to 
the Devonian and Silurian systems, and some to the 
younger ago of the new red sandstone. Some, again,” 
are associated with alternating layers of gritty shale, 
and are unquestionably of the carboniferous age. Every- 
where the sandstones are fractured and pierced through 
by dykes of gvconstone-trap, a constituent of the rocks 
which must be more particularly spoken of presently. 

‘ Eaults ’ commonly occur in the shattered beds, one side 
of the broken mass being raised to a considerably higher 
level than that at which the other side has remained. 
But such liftings in mass appear to have been for the 
most part, if not entirely, effected by exertions of force 
that were altogether distinct from the introduction of 
the rock constituting the ‘ dykes ’ or veins. 

Coal occurs in Natal amongst the carboniferous 
sandstones in various places, and in considerable abun- 
dance. It crops out upon the actual coast of the sea in 
thin seams near the mouth of the Umhlali. It is also 
found in thin seams low down in the valley of the 
Umgeni, and in seams 16 inches thick on the flat 
ground between the Umhlanga and the Umgeni Eivers, 
at Boston on an affluent of the Umkomanzi, at York 
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near tlie southern bouudiuy of the Uinvoli t'oinil}’, on 
the Mooi River, the Buslimati’s River, nncl Rltuiiiw- 
kranz, in the Tiigela Valley, under imp, and abo\^e all 
in the ITewcastle district of the Klip River County, 
where it appears in very considerable quantities. The 
localities of the more important deposits specified by 
the Surveyor- General in an official report are : — 
J . Brak Hoek, seams 14 inches thick. 2. Tiger Kloof, 
seams 4 feet. 3. Mr. Wilsoii’a iicighbornffiood, 1 foot 
to 3 feet. 4. Murray’s ffirin, seajn 27 inclics. 5. Davols, 
seam 3,j feet thick, with included layers of shale. 

6. Dundee, scams in succession, 8, 51, and 24 indies, 

7. Lennox, seams in succession, 12, 15, and GO inches. 

8. Cinclerforcl, seams 12 and 9 inches. The cluinictcr- 
istic fossils of the European coal iiu'asuvcs, I, lie colossal 
Stigmaria and Sigillaria, the Tiiqiidode.udi'on, the. 
Palaiouiscus and Auibly[)Leni,s, and the Criiioidea, Rro- 
ducta, Terebratula, Inoccramus, Modiola, Bellcrojdion, 
Nautilus, Orthoceras, Megalichtliys, and irolopfycluus, 
are entirely unknown in Natal. A few iinpvossions of 
plants of very moderate size alone have been found. 
But the coal is nevertheless in many places in veiy 
large quantity, and lies on the immediate surface of Iho 
ground, being in some situations cut through by the 
rivers. It is generally included between layers of shale, 
which are often ripple-marked, and is deposited in hori- 
zontal beds, which are frequently impinged upon by 
igneous rocks, especially trap. It is for the most part 
poor ill bituminous ingredients, but rich in fixed carbon, 
and is of useful quality. A formal trial was made of it 
in the year 18.68, for steamship purposes, on 
board Her Majesty’s ship ‘Hydra.’ In’ this trial 
it was found that Avhile steam was got up in 
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60 minutes ■with 26 cwts. of Cardiff coal, and in 50 
minutes with 32 cwts. of West Hartley coal, the steam 
was got up in 55 minutes with 30 cwts. of Natal coal. 
With the Natal coal the steam was got up more quickly, 
involving a somewhat larger consumption, than with the 
Welsh coal ; and it was got up less quickly, but with 
a somewhat lower consumption, than with the English 
coal. In steaming on the second grade with the same 
amount of water raised into steam the consumption of 
coal per hour was for — 


Cardiff Coal 

Powuds. 

1,G24 

West Hartley Coal . 

2,293 

Natal Coal 

2,128 

The several samples yielded, of ashes — 


Cardifi' Goal ..... 

Per CoBt. 

9 

West Hartley Coal 

8 

Natal Coal 

. 16 

Of clinker — 

Cardiff Coal ..... 

Per Cent. 

2 

"West Hartley Coal 

5 

Natal Coal ..... 

7 

The Cardiff coal produced very little smoke, of a light 

brown colour ; the West Hartley coal 

a large quantity 


of black smoke ; the Natal coal a moderate amount of 
light brown smoke. 

The ultimate report of the chief engineer of the 
‘Hydra' was to the effect that for easy steaming the 
Natal coal was of nearly equal commercial value to the 
Cardiff coal, but that when a full supply of steam was 
required a considerably larger quantity of Natal coal 
than of Cardiff coal had to he used, in consequence of 
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the greater amount of earthy iugredioiits deadening tJie 
fires and making it impracticable to keep up the 
steam without the constant use of the pecker and rake. 
Less Natal coal than West Hartley coal is needed to 
generate tlie same amount of steam, but the steam is 
kept up more easily ■vvitlr the West Hartley than with 
the Natal coal. Mr. Etheridge, the experienced 
geologist, of the Jermyn-street School of Mines, con- 
siders that the most abundant form of vegetable impres- 
sion found upon the sandstones associated with tlie 
Natal coal deposits belongs to a sjiccies of Glossopteris, 
apparently identical with the Glossopteris Ihwniana, 
which is also abundant in the coal depo.sils of India, 
Port Jackson, and South America; and that cerlain 
other leaves, seed case.s, and stems whie.h are found 
with the impressions of the Glo-ssopteris iire Lliose of a 
species of DicLyopteris and Phyllothwai, which are also 
charticteristic of those deposits. If this is tlie case it 
clearly indicates that the Natal coal belongs to the 
mesozoic system of moclcrii age, wliicli is familiarly 
represented in England by the oolitic and crel-acoous 
group of rocks, and which is known as tlie Jurassic 
system on the Continent. The plants which are 
characteristic of these beds are tree-ferns, cycads, 
zamias, palms, and pines — much more nearly resem- 
bling the plants of the same orders in the present day 
than do those of the older and true coal measures of 
England. The lignites of the Jurassic and cretaceous 
orders of formation, as a rule, always contain a higher 
percentage of water and ash than the older palseozoic 
coal of the ‘ far-past ’ geological age, and in those par- 
ticulars closely correspond with the specimens of Natal 
coal which were tested onboard the ‘Hydra.’ Dr. 
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Sutherland says, in regard to some of the Jilatal coal, 
that it is of very good quality, yielding as much as 
27 per cent, of volatile matter, and but a comparatively 
small percentage of ash, and that the enclosing rock- 
strata show no traces of organic matter, but only pure 
sandstone, with a slight impregnation of mica. He 
infers from this that the vegetable matter from which 
the coal is derived was generally borne aloft by quite 
clear water, and then very tranquilly deposited, without 
disturbance enough to mingle together the vegetable 
substance and the grains of the sand. He also remarks 
that there can be no doubt that many of the plants 
remained in their natural position of growtk while 
undergoing conversion into coal, as in places the roots 
of the plants are distinguishable beneath the clay, while 
the leaves appear impressed in the silt beds above the 
carbonaceous seam. 

In a paper in which Dr. Sutherland alluded to the 
characteristics of the coal measures of Natal, in. 1868, 
aud in which he endeavoiu'ed to show that there was 
no good reason for the dogma that coal must of necessity 
he ‘ palmozoic coal,’ of ‘ regulation ’ kind, in order to 
warrant commercial utility and value, he drew atten- 
tion to the remarks of Sir Charles Lyell on this point, 
which are contained in the following extract: ‘Tlie 
Virginian coal measures are composed of grits, sand- 
stones, and shales, exactly resembling those of older, or 
primary, date in America and Europe ; and they rival, 
and even surpass, these imtho richness and thickness 
of the coal-seams — ^in one of them the main seam 
being in some places from 30 to 40 feet thick, and 
composed of pure bituminous coal. On descending a 
shaft 300 feet deep, in the Blackheath Mines, in Olias- 

D - 
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terfiekl County, I found myself in a chamber more than 
40 feet high, caused by the removal of the coal. The 
coal is like the finest kinds shipped from Newcastle, 
and when analysed yields the same proportion of carbon 
and hydrogen — a fact worthy of notice when we con- 
sider tliat tliis fuel lias been derived from an assemblage 
of plants very distinct, specifically, and in part generic- 
ally, from those which have contributed to the formation 
of the ancient or palmozoic coal.’ Mr. Page, in one 
of his elementary books on geology, alluding to the 
same topic, also remarks : ‘ The coals of Soutliern India, 
of Borneo, of Labuan, and of the Philippine Islands 
are now ascertained to be of oolitic ago, to ivliich it is 
also suspected that most of the coal found in Cliina, 
Japan, and Vii'giiiia likewise belong. The coals of 
Vancouver’s Island, and of the Saskatchewan ])rairies 
are said to be of cretaceous ago, and tliose of Now 
Zealand and the islands of the Pacific appear to bo ter- 
tiary, like the lignites of Germany.’ 

Dr. Sutherland found in one of the seams of the 
Newcastle coal a fragment of granite, a pound and a- 
half in weight, imbedded in the coal, under circiimstauces 
in which the boulder must have been transported al. 
least 80 miles. This may be taken as a clear proof 
that, in some cases at least, the materials of the coal-beds 
were carried great distances before they were finally 
deposited in their ultimate resting-places. 

But the rock which in Natal most nearly approaches 
to sandstone in abundance and frequency of appearance 
is greenstone, and trap, in one or other of its Protean 
forms. Trappman rocks are generally held to include 
all the diversities of igneous formation which arc not 
distinctly granitic in their crystalline segegration of the 
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felspar, mica, and quartz constituents on the one hand, or 
which are not obviously of recent volcanic origin on the 
other — the jDractical j^oint in their diversification being 
that they incline to the compact felstonic Ibiin, which 
contains 75 per cent, of silex, and very commonly lias a 
metallic ring when struck ; or to the greenstone and 
hornblende form, whicli has one-third less silex, and a 
considerably larger proportion of lime, magnesia, and 
oxide of iron in its composition. It will, of course, be 
understood that these tvappman rocks are now pretty 
well known to be merely the more deeply seated 
portions or ‘ roots ’ of old-world volcanoes, wlrose cones, 
craters, and streams have been masked, metamorphosed, 
and destroyed by subsequent action ; that granite and 
trap are e.ssentially one and tlie same mineral substance, 
intrinsically arranged and compacted in a difFerent way ; 
and that the greater or less proportion of silica 
contained in the trajipmaii rocks is mainly de])endent 
upon the depth at which they liave been formed, upon 
the degree of heat to which they have been exposed 
dining their fusion, and to the abundance of basic Ilux 
which may have been .supplied to them from contiguous 
rock-masses while iu this molten couditiou. Tlie fel- 
stones, greenstone.s, and granites are continually found 
in all counti'ies associated together, and occasionally may 
he seen even pa.si3iug into each other in the same 
continuous mineral mass. But the great distinctive 
character of the trap scries is that it so continually 
overlies other forms of rock in vast masses which have 
been obviously supplied from beneath through pipes 
and fissures in the covered-up substance, and that it so 
frequently fills the vacuities and interspaces that have 
been left between other rocks, and sometimes forms 
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broad plateaus of superficial deposits that extend over 
the country in a horizontal or very slightly inclined form 
of distribution for miles. All these trappfean pro- 
clivities are illustrated upon the most magnificent scale 
in Natal. Greenstone is found traversing the substance 
of every other kind of rock, not even excepting from its 
intrusive presence the axial and nuclear granite itself, 
as is shown in the interesting instance of the trajr dyke 
already alluded to as penetrating the granite rocks of 
the sea-shore, near the mouth of the Impenjati Eiver. 
It is seen in veins varying from a few inches to many 
feet in breadth, and in overlying beds occasionally 
reared into the form and dimensions of mighty 
mountains. The lofty Zwartkop Mountain, whicli ovcjr- 
hangs Pietermaritzbiu’g towards the uoi'th-wcsl, is of 
this character ; and as tlie Town Hill, whicli is one of the 
shoulders of this mountain, is climbed, some of the 
enormous dykes which have furnished the material of 
its out-poured summit are seen bared to view in the 
precipices overhanging the road. In the Karkloof 
Mountains, which constitute one of the highest parts 
of the great central highland of the colony, it is again 
encountered in its grandest scale of development ; and in 
the Drakenberge'n themselves it constitutes the loftiest 
peaks, and the most rugged and tlie boldest pinnacles and 
walls. In some places it penetrates, by its intrusive veins, 
thegranites, the gneiss, and the correlative slatc-rocks, but 
respects thick beds of superincumbent sandstone ; whilst, 
again, in other situations, it passes through sandstones 
of similar character and covers their tops by layers and 
masses, hundreds of feet thick. There are even instances 
in which its own compact substance appears to have been 
repenetrated by younger streams of analogous material. 
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In tlie rocky walls of the very splendid Tails of the 
Umgeni, about sixteen miles north of Pietermaritzburg^ 
which are shown in plate viii., three distinct beds of trap- 
rock occur, separated by intervening layers of carbon- 
aceous sandstone and shale. About one mile to the 
south of the mouth of the Umzimkulu Eiver, just 
beyond the old southern frontier of the colony, thei’e is 
a miniature Giant’s Causeway, in the form of a platform 
of columnar basalt, extended out quite into the breakers 
of the sea. Amygdaloid porphyries not uncommonly 
occur in the immediate neighbourhood of the intrusion 
of trap dykes. Agates, of great beauty, and large six- 
sided prisms of rock-crystal are carried down by the 
rivers from the edges of trap veins exposed in the higher 
mountains. It is also worthy of especial note that the 
best soils in the colony are found in places where the 
stratified rocks are most broken through by the intrusive 
eruption of trap. The strata which have been pierced 
and penetrated by the trap do not seem, however, to 
have been themselves tilted or disturbed iu their inclina- 
tion by the eruptions that have formed the veins and 
overlying masses. The molten rock appears to have 
welled up and flown quietly out like lava passing from 
the open vent of a volcano. The trap thus infiltrated 
amongst the other rocks in a molten state Las, however, 
obviously been a fertile cause of metamorphic change 
in the rocky substances that were iu most immediate 
contiguity to it dming its molten condition. As a matter 
of course, some of the most dangerous rocks of the ' iron- 
bound ’ coast are masses of this adamantine rock which 
have been extruded or scattered upon the sea-shore. 

But, perhaps, the most geologically interesting rock- 
formation in Natal, is one wliich has been closely studied 
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by Dr. Sutlieiiand, and wliich is technically known as 
the boulder-clay formation, but which also hears the 
alternative name amongst other geologists of ‘tlie 
claystone porphyry,’ Both names are aptly expressive 
of its mineral character. The bed consists of a bluish- 
grey, hardened, argillaceous, or ‘ clay ’ mass, containing 
imbedded /Ingmeufu of granite, gneiss, graphite, quartz, 
greenstone, and clay-slate. These fragments are of 
varying size, from the minute dimonsious of sand- 
grains, up to vast blocks measuring six feet across and 
weighing from five to ten tons. They are smoolhed as 
if they had been subjected to a certain amount of 
attrition in a muddy sediment ; but tliey are not rounded 
hke boulders that have been subjeeted to sea-broakors, 
The fracture of the rock is iiotcouclioidiil, !uul there is 
manifest in its substance a rude disposition towards 
Avavy stratification. The general appearance is that, of 
a clay which has been deposited by aqueous action 
and afterwards metamorphosed by bent, pressure, and 
chemical action. In places the 'deposit exhibits un- 
mistakeable ‘ripple-markings,’ which seem to indicate 
that the wind, or other force, which agitated the water 
during the period of tho dGpo.sil of the clay-matrix, acted 
at different times in difl'erent directions. The thickness 
of the beds varies considerably from place to place ; but 
in some situations this amounts to as much as 1,200 
feet. The clay of the matrix is close and coinjiact, and un- 
favourable to the transmission of water ; and the surface- 
soil whicli is associated ivith the beds is stiff and un- 
fertile, until it lias been loosened to a considerable depth 
and thoroughly worked. 

his boulder-bearing clay in Natal, rests generally 
upon old sandstones, ivhich, in their turn, are based upon 
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granite and gneiss. Upwards it passes, first into newer 
sliales, and through them into the sandstones and shales 
which are associated Avitli the coal deposits. The 
transition is, however, very gradual, witliout any distinct 
line of demarcation, and often stretches through a 
quarter of a mile of debateahle gi’ound. This is illustra- 
tively seen in the well known ‘ Town Hill,’ immediately 
above Maritzburg. The only real difierence between 
the shale and the boidder-clay seems to be that in the 
one the matrix is of uniform homogeneity and fineness, 
while in the other extraneous fragments of dense rock 
are ‘ brecciated ’ into the matrix. Fear the Uiupam- 
binyone and Umzinto Eivers on the coast, tire boulder- 
bearing clay passes into beds which very nearly simulate 
the condition of true .slate, but which have their lines 
of cleavage in the direction of, instead of transverse to, 
the general stratification, There is in this situation, a 
fine specimen of flag-stone, very closely resembling the 
Caithness sandstone. Eipple-markings are ])leutifully 
developed where the boulder-clay passes into the fine 
slates and sandstones. The old sandstones, which lie 
immediately beneath the boulder-clay, have their upper 
surface in many instances deeply grooved and striated, as 
if a'semiplastic substance contaiumg htird and angular 
fragments had been passed over it with the exertion of 
considerable pressure. The ‘ boulders ’ imbedded in 
the clay are all of them of the character of the rocks 
that are contemporaneous with, or inferior to, the 
sandstone formations. Fragments of the higher and 
younger series of rocks never appear. In some notable 
cases very ponderous rock-fragments are found as much 
as fifty and .sixty miles away from the hill sources from 
which they must have been primarily derived. The 
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boulder-clay does not appear to be overlaid with trap 
in any instance, but it is traversed by trap-veins where 
its passage into pure shale occurs near Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

The boulder-clay of Natal is distributed over a 
very large extent of ground. It flanks the long range 
of sandstone hills which runs from the Tugela Eiver 
frontier of Zulu-land, at a distance of some six or eight 
miles from the sea, across the Umgeni river, and 
through the Berea Hills to the mouth of the Umbilo. 
It also crops out extensively near Pietermaritzburg, 
and stretches thence, in one direction, over the Umgeni 
and IJmvoti rivers to the Tugela Valley, between 
Grey Town and the Biggarsberg Hills; candin the other 
direction over the Umlazi and TJmkomiuizi Hi vers 
towards the opposite frontier of the colony. In the 
latter course it continues onwards to the St. John’s 
Pdver, and to the further districts of the Cape, where 
it has been especially studied, under the name of 
‘ claystone porphyry,’ by the distingui.shcd Cape 
geologist, Mr. Bain, who speaks of it as having been 
traced from British KalTraria to the Bokkeveld Moun- 
tains, north of the Great Karroo — an extent of at least 
600 miles. 

Mr. Bain has a notion of his own regarding the 
nature and history of this very puzzling deposit. He 
conceives it quite possible that it may have been 
primarily produced by a stupendous volcano of old 
dale, associated with the basal formation of the 
Brakenberg, which sent forth its volleys of erupted 
rock, long ages ago, over the old carboniferous forests 
for thousands of square miles; and that these vol- 
canically erupted masses were subsequently swept 
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away to the positions they now occupy in the boulder- 
clay beds, by the action of water. lie looks upon 
many of the greenstone summits which cap the inland 
regions of the country as being undisturbed fragments 
of this old volcanic layer, resting in peace where they 
were first deposited, out of the reach of aqueous 
degradation. The name ‘ claystone 2)orphyry ’ — so 
eminently characteristic of the mineral condition of 
fragments of dense rock imbedded in a secondarily hard- 
ened homogeneous matrix — indicates in some measirre 
that the formation has been held by some geologists to 
have been ‘ constructed by fire.’ This view, however, 
is obviously incompatible with the well-defined, angular 
condition in which the imbedded rock-fragments are 
found. It is scarcely possible to conceive, on looking 
at the imbedded rock -masses, that they can ever have 
been exposed to the degrees of heat which are con- 
cerned in the preparation of the igneous rocks. Dr. 
Sutherland maintains that the rock is not of the 
nature of a true ‘ porphyry ’ in this sense, but that it 
is a brecciated conglomerate, derived mainly from an 
aqueous deposit, rather than an igneous porphyry, and 
he supports his opinion by reference to the groovings 
and ripple-marks, which have been described. He 
also states that he has himself persistently souglit, for 
years, for traces of the vent through which such a 
mass of erupted rock could have been thrown, in 
accordance with Mr. Bain’s views, and which he con- 
ceives could not possibly have been effected without 
leaving very manifest marks of so mighty a volcanic 
disturbance ; and that he has failed to find indications 
of the operation of such a force anywhere. He con- 
siders that the abundant ripple-marks, the gradual 
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transition into tire condition of flue sliales and sandstones 
of unquestionably aqueous origin, the rubbed condition 
of the imbedded fragments, the absence in them of all 
signs of fire-action or fusion, the scorings and groovings 
of the subjacent beds of sandstone, and the occasional 
transport of ponderous blocks to long distances, are 
all so many concuri'ent arguments for the conclusion 
that tlie constituents of tliis boulder-clay have been 
derived from the superficial denudation of the older 
rocks by aqueous agency, and that it has assumed its 
existing relations to the otlicr rocky beds with which 
it is now associated while in the condition of a soft 
and plastic mass. The finer shales, contajiiing the 
impress of ripple-marks, were probably formed during 
periods of approximate repose. 

]3ouldor-clays of a similar cliarac.tcr to the deposit in 
Natal have been observed in various other eoimlries. 
But, perhaps, the one that has had most tiUvaCiiou 
drawn to it is that which has been examined in (Jacr- 
naiTousbire, and very ably described by Professor 
Eamsay, in which the deposit stretches, with a gentle 
slope, up the valleys of the Snowdon system of 
mountains as high as 2,300 feet. Professor Eamsay 
considers that there is only one known agency which 
is adequate to the production of all the circumstances 
met with in these bouldcr-clays. He holds tliat the 
transport to long distances of vast, massive blocks of 
rock, amoimtingto many tons in weight, the scoring of 
the subjacent surfaces of sandstone, and the simul- 
taneous deposition of minute sand -grains and large 
boulders in the same matrix, all indicate that fee is the 
only physical agent that can rationally be credited 
with the work of having prepared these clays. At 
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a meeting of tlie Geological Society of London, in 
1870, in wliicli the editor submitted an illustrative 
selection of a large scries of specimens from the 
boulder-clay of Natal, supplied to him by Dr. Suther- 
land, Professor Eamsay expressed his opinion that this 
boulder-bearing formation is of glacial character, and 
of analogous nature to the great Scandinavian drift; 
that it is, in fact, virtually a vast moraine of the olden 
time, formed of the rocky fragments brought down 
from the surrounding mountains by glacier streams. 

The limestones are very much more sparingly 
represented in Natal than the sandstones. The lime- 
stones of the triassic or oolitic system are, indeed, 
altogether deficient in the colony. The representative 
of the chalk, which has yet to be spoken of, appears 
to be in immediate communication with the igneous 
rocks. There aro, however, concretionary masses and 
comparatively restricted laminm of limestone found 
amongst the broken strata of the sandstone beds here 
and there. In the Tugcla Valley there are deposits 
of nodular limestone containing fragments several 
hundred tons in weight, and there are also deposits of 
shell-hme in many places on the sea-beach. And in 
some situations banks of shells are encountered many 
feet above the present level of the sea. The presence 
of crystalline nietamoipliic marble near the lower 
valley of the Umzimkulu, it Avill be remembered, has 
been already alluded to. Lime, however, as a general 
rule, is deficient both in the rocky strata and in the 
soils of the colony. 

The beds which are the sole representatives of the 
cretaceous system, so familiarly known in England, occur 
on the sea-coast at the extreme southern limit of the 
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colony, and are of some considerable geological inter- 
est, althougb bnt of limited extent. Mineralogically, 
tbey resemble the green-sand formation. Wear tbe 
mouth of the Impenjati Eiver, in Alfred County, a 
considerable pavement of these beds is exposed at 
low water, and innumerable fossil remains of both 
plants and animals are then visible in a kind of em- 
bossed relief, traced boldly out upon the daik-grey 
rock. In places the sea-beach is almost entirely com- 
posed of fusiform shells (a species of Terebra) cemented 
together into a flinty mass ; but there are tusks and 
bones of vertebrate animals, and trunks of large trees, 
mingled with these smaller shells. These fossil-bear- 
ing strata extend for some miles along the sea-beach, and 
they again appear beyond the IJmtamviina, the soiiLli- 
ern boundary of the colony, and between it and the 
Umzimba river, where a low sca-clill’ is liollowod out 
by the waves into overhanging caverns. In tliose 
caverns the fossils are found both in the wall.s and 
floors, and amongst them, in this position, is especially 
remarkable a frail mussel-shell of gigantic size, the 
Inoceramus expansus. Specimens of this colossal 
bivalve occur three feet in diameter, and twelve inches 
in depth. The shell itself of this bivalve is so frail that 
it is not easy to get fragments of it, of any size, from 
the beds. But the hinge-mass, with the lanhuatcd 
structure so familiarly kjioAvn in the Inoceramius of the 
white chalk of England, is readily removed. Ammonites • 
of considerable size, Trigoniai, and a univalve shell 
apparently allied to the Chemnitzia, occur also, amongst 
the other remains, in considerable abundance. Fossil 
remnants of a shark and of a turtle have been likewise 
found. Trunks of large fossil trees are abundant on 
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this part of the coast, strewn confusedly about, but im- 
bedded in the matrix of the green-saud. Some speci- 
mens have been noted 70 feet long and 2 feet in 
diameter, and many of them have manifestly been 
bored by the Teredo. Pores and cavities in the 
vegetable fibre are everywhere infiltrated with silex. 
Somewhat similar specimens of fossil wood, it may also 
be remarked, have been observed in some upland dis- 
tricts of the colony. This cretaceous deposit comprises 
both sand and clay, but it has a very considerable 
amount of hardness, on account of the calcareous 
cement with which these arc combined. The strata 
are distributed horizontally, and they do not seem to 
have been broken or disturbed after their deposit by 
igneous eruption ; they, however, attain in some places 
an elevation of from 60 to lOO feet above the actual 
beach, and occasionally contain rolled pebbles of the 
older rocks. The depth of the strata has not been 
ascertained. 

Iron occurs in Natal in very considerable quantity 
both in the form of bods and concretions of clay iron 
ore, and also in that of masses of hmmatite. The shales 
and subsoil of the ground upon which the city of Pieter- 
maritzburg has been built are filled with hregnlar 
masses of ironstone, wrhich have had to be dug out in 
many places to make room for the gardens of thf> town. 
The same ferruginous deposits are met also in the 
surface rocks and soils of many other parts of the 
colony. The ores are in sonae instances so rich that 
they have been worked into metal for the construction 
of spear-heads by the rude appliances of the natives, 
amounting to scarcely more than heating with charcoal 
fires and pounding with stones. No systematic attempt 
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lias yet been made, however, to turn these iron ores to 
account by more skilful reductions. But specimens of 
the ores which have been sent home for examination 
have shown them to be of good promise. Of two 
specimens which were exaraiued by the late Mr, Grace 
Calvert, of the Eoyal Institution of Manchester, in 1872, 
one contained 0'09 per cent, of silicate of iron, 13 '40 
per cent, of silicate of alumina, 7G-74per cent, of oxide 
of iron (equal to 53'72 per cent, of metallic iron), 0'52 
per cent, of sulphur, and a trace of magne.sia ; and tlie 
constitution of the other was silicate of iron 13-48 per 
cent., silicate of alumina 15-88 per cent., oxide of iron 
69'84 per cent, (equal to 48-89 of metallic iron), 
snljdmr O-lO per cent., and magnesia ii trace, Mr. 
Calvert reported of those ores lliat tlio first was a ricli 
ore but trouhlosoino to liandlo, and hkc.'ly to yield Jiii 
inferior iron, owing to the largo -|n-oportion of .sulpliur 
which it contained; hut that the .second, on itccoiinL 
of its very small proportion of sulphur, might be ex- 
pected to furnish a first-class iron if c.'u’cfully .smelled 
■with quicklime instead of limestone, or with the ])r('.- 
seiice of a small quantity of raniigauese. These ore.s 
were prociued from the valley of the Tugela, near 
Fort Buckingham, at a spot where ‘an entire mountain 
of inexhaustible dimensions ’ appeared to be entirely 
composed of masses of specular and magnetic iron oi-e 
mingled together, and -where the whole country was 
covered with timber suitable fur the production of 
charcoal for miles around. 

Deposits of ores of copper, and even traces of gold, 
in minute quantity so tar as is yet known, occur along 
the line of country where the axis of graniti{; igneous 
rocks comes into coramiuncatiou with Ihc secondary 
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strata. Where greenstone appears in association ■with 
these inetallil’ci’ous rocks it is of a marked Byciiitic 
character ; that is to say, it contains horjiblende in the 
place of mica, and is obviously trap-rock passing into 
the state of granite. Dr. Sutherland .speaks of copper 
ore being found near the ‘ Insiswa Mountains,’ in the 
Amaponda Country, just to the south of the granitic 
axis of Natal, -which yields as mucli as 40 per cent, of 
metallic copper. The rich copper deposits of Little 
Nainaqua-laud, which lies further out in the same direc- 
tion, and towards the mouth of the Orange Diver, are 
well known. There are ores in that di.strict which yield 
70 percent, of metal, tind as much as 7,000 tons of ore 
are now produced in that region every year, worth from 
25/. to 30/. per ton. Samples of gold, amounting to a 
few ounces, have been procured from the sands of the 
Umtwaluino River in Natal, having obviously been 
brought down by the water from the sides of the 
granite which lies in the bold couutiy higher up tlio 
stream. The most promising position, howevci’, in 
which gold has been found in South Africa, is a tract 
near Lydeuberg, at the Transvaal end of the great 
granite axis towards the north, on the seaward face, 
which looks down towards Delagoa Bay at a dis- 
tance of some 150 miles from its coast. A considerable 
yield of gold has already been realised in that district. 
Reports of the arrival at Port Elizabeth from it 
of as mncli as 140 lbs. of gold, including nuggets 
of between four and live pounds’ weight, and remittances 
of 1,184 ounces of gold-dust through the Banks of 
Natal, have recently been announced in the local papers. 
Pour nuggets, amounting collectively to 34 lbs., and of 
■which one weighed individually 15 lbs., were named 
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in a communication from Gape Town, printed in the 
Times of September 1st, 1875, as having been found in 
the Lydeuberg Fields in one week. There appears 
also to be aiiotlier really rich deposit of gold in the 
high inland region lying beyond the Transvaal Territory, 
and forming the crest of the watershed between the 
Limpopo and Zambesi Eivers. In the year 1808 the 
German explorer, Karl Mauch, in one of his adven- 
turous journeys in this remote district, came upon some 
very interesting traces of old workings for gold, and 
also upon reels of gold-bearing quartz, whieli he 
believed to be of considerable promise. A subse- 
quent examination of this region was made l)y (lie 
English traveller and artist, Mi’. Thomas JJaines, by 
Sir John Swinburne, and by Mr. Nelson, a Swedish 
mineralogist. An ingot of ]nire gold, weigliiug 28 
ounces, procured from this district, was oxhibltc'd at a 
meeting of the Eoyal Goograpliiral Society in 1871. 
The auriferous field lies in avast highland, wliich inler- 
veues between the Limpopo and Zainbcsi Eivers, and 
which is, indeed, a portion of the rim of the great inland 
basin which was described in the previous chapter. 
There are gold-bearing reefs on the river TliIIu and 
neighbouring streams, whicli fiow southwards from the 
high watershed, and which are affluents of the Limpoiio. 
These rivers are not more than GOO miles from the 
capital of Natal. But there are also gold-bearing reefs 
on the rivers Ghingasora, Kangamatimba, and Zimbo, 
which flow northwards from the watershed into the 
Zambesi, and which are some 400 miles further away 
into the interior, The main axis of this watershed, 
indeed, seems to be a mass of gnauite and gneiss, flanked 
with slate-rocks, and intersected by veins of gold- 
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bearing quartz. Specimens of qiiai-tz from the northern 
rivers which have been anatysed in England yielded 
from one ounce to eight ounces of gold per ton. At 
the Tatiii, where the quartz has been more extensively 
tested by practical raining, it was found that the yield 
was not more than If, ounces per ton. In this situa- 
tion the gold is disseminated in quartz in fine specks, 
and the quartz occurs in tlie form of veins, which are 
contained in chloritic slate, or schist, and which vary 
suddenly in breadth from a foot-and-a-half to a few 
inches. The gold is almost, if not entirely, confined to 
the veins of solid rock, and there are no alluvial 
deposits of any kind. Heavy and costly machinery for 
crushing is, tlierefore, indispensable to its extraction ; 
and this is found to be a serious drawback where the 
region is so remote and heavy transport so costly. 
The granite of this inineralogically-interesting region is 
coarse-grained, consisting of red or brick-coloured 
felspar, white or black mica, and colourless quartz. 
It is associated with a form of rock, distinguished by 
the German mineralogists as granitite, or granulite, 
which has a laminated distribution of the mica into 
approximate layers, and a slight inclination to cleavage 
and which is most probably of a metamorphic rather 
than of an eruptive character. The gneiss is widely 
developed and distributed, and seems to be a formation 
altogether independent of the grardte. It is commonly 
of distinct stratification, and even alternated with beds 
of hornblende-schist, and in places granite-rock sur- 
rounds fragments of it, as if a shell of gneiss had been 
fractured and broken through by the more purely 
crystalline rock. The hornblende-schist only occurs 
ill small layers, which are completely enveloped by 
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gaeiss or gramilite. Quartz mauifobts itself in two 
distinct forms, of which one is compact and amorphous, 
and the other granular and distinctly crystalline, The 
amorphous quartz-rock, or quartzite, has in all pro- 
bability been a stratified rock, subsequently changed to 
its present condition by pressure and heat, which have 
managed to eiface all traces of the original stratification. 
This quartz-rock forms the highest mountains of the 
district, and very commonly lies immediately upon 
granite, Its hard and indestructible mineral nature 
has enabled it to resist degrading agencies more 
powerfully than the cbloritic slates and sandstones ; 
hence its abundant presence as elevated ridges. The 
granular and crystalline variety of ilie qiiartz-roclc 
assumes tlie form of a real sandstone, in which minute 
half-crystedliue quavtz-grams lie closely imbedded to- 
gether without any iiitennediatioii of cementing sub- 
stance, It, too, is unquestionably a metamorphosed rock 
which has been subjected to subterranean heat and 
pressure. The chloritic slate is of restricted extent, 
like the hornblende slate, forming a comparatively 
narrow belt; but it is in thick plates, and often may be 
traced passing into hornblende slate. It is commonly 
included between beds of gneiss, and is, therefore, un- 
questionably a metamoi-phic rock. Veins composed of 
it are of uncertain and changeable dimen.sion&, and the 
small veins are generally auriferous, while the larger 
veins rarely, or perhaps never, contain gold. Specular 
iron shale is in places found in close contiguity to the 
auriferous quartz — which is not an unusual association — 
and has most certainly been smelted in the remote dis- 
tricts of the north by the Mashuna tribes. There are 
deposits of crystalline limestone in some situations in this 
high region of igneous rocks ; but where they occur they 
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are almost iuvariably intersected by veins ul' quartz, 
and sometimes a large mass of tliis limestone will con- 
tain as mucli as 50 per cent, of quartz from tins cause. 
Greenstone is of very general occurrence. The broader 
plains of tlie country seem to be mi immense plateau, 
or plate, of this rock. Oval masses of greenstone rock 
continually crop out from a tliiii superficial sandstone. 
The plains which are thus constituted are gently 
undulated everywhere, as if the extended igneous layer 
had been sliglitly uplieaved in different directions like 
the broad waves of a gently disturbed sea. The coni- 
cal hills of the high land are all composed of outbursts 
of greenstone ; and these hills are set closely togetlier, 
with intermediate valleys of very small dimensions, 
which are imperfectly supplied with water. The 
country where they occur is, therefore, almost universally 
barren and desolate. Small rounded hills of an eleva- 
tion from 50 to 400 feet are for the most part granitic, 
and occur in close connection with the great granite 
axis of upheaval. Wherever these granitic mounts jire- 
vail the country is invariably hetiltliy and free from 
endemic fever. 

The most interesting of tlie old native workings for 
gold occur close to the Simbo Eiver, which is an 
affluent of the Iinfule, in south latitude 18° 10', and 
iu east longitude SO'’ 50'. They lie upon an elevated 
hill in two distinct quartz -reefs about 500 yards apart. 
The reefs come out to the surface of the ground for a 
distance of from 400 to 500 yards, and through this 
entire length they have been broken up, and the best 
and richest quartz removed. The poorer rock has been 
thrown back as refuse^, as the working ha.s been carried 
along the reefs ; and the actual reefs are now pretty 
well covered up and hidden by this refuse. The broken 
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quartz is scattered about in places 15 or 20 feet deep, 
and in heaps of various size. The deepest pit, or hole, 
amongst the workings is not more than 6 or 8 feet 
deep. There are, however, many such holes, and their 
bottoms have in most places been filled up with the 
rejected broken quartz, so that it is not possible to say, 
without more examination than has yet been given, 
whether some of tlmm may not go to greater depths. 
Some certainly go deeper than others, as if their 
deposits had been found to be the most productive. 
Trees have grown in some of the holes, but none 
to any large size. The largest specimens are about 5 
inches in diameter. The workings most probably have 
been in use within a couple of hundred years, and 
were certainly the production of a tribe called 
Mashunas, which inhabited this part of the country 
about that time, but rvluch has since been driven by 
the more warlike and aggressive Matabili further 
towards the Zambesi River. These Ma.shunas are well 
known to be a friendly, peaceable, ingenious, and 
industrious people. They make fine iron from mag- 
netic iron ore, grow cotton, fabricate cotton clotli, and 
in sundry other ways show themselves to be superior 
to the neighbouring tribes. It appears that these inge- 
nious miners, who, of course, had to perform their work 
with the rudest implements, first broke the quartz into 
small pieces, and picked out such gold. as they could see 
on the fractured surfaces. They next made holes in the 
hard rock about 5 inches deep, and pounded and ground 
the quartz fragments in these with round boulders, and 
then washed away the lighter particles with water in a 
clay or wooden bowl. How they managed to get the 
large fragments out of the quartz veins, with such rude 
appliances, in the first instance, it is not po.ssible to say. 
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The diamond fields of South Africa lie 'within the 
great inland basin, towards the south-western part of 
its rim, and not very far from the place where the 
Orange Eiver breaks through this on its outward 
westerly course. The diamond-bearing deposits occur 
upon the banks of the Vaal Eiver; about 60 miles above 
its confluence with the Orange Eiver. Attention was 
fir,st drawn to tlie presence of the diamond in this 
region in the year 1868. At the end of 1871 there 
were 7,000 diggers at work in the field, and several 
thousand diamonds of various sizes had been found. 
In 1872 it was estimated that there were 20,000 
miners in the fields. In approaching the diamond- 
yielding district the ordinary form of the greenstone 
rock is changed into that known as basalt, which pro- 
trudes through beds of conglomerate, and amygclaloidal 
trap. The conglomerate strata contains rounded 
pebbles of a great diversity of rock, with rotten iron- 
stone among.st them. Garnets, and a blue transparent 
crystal known as peridot, abound. A distinctly 
alluvial deposit, containing worn and rounded pebbles, 
is planted upon the summits of small rounded elevations 
of basalt, which have wedge-shaped crevices, wide at 
the top, and narrow below, running down their sides. 
The alluvial soil forms the proper matrix in which the 
diamond is imbedded ; and this soil, with its included 
diamonds and pebbles, is in many instances washed 
down into the lateral crevices. The tops of the basalt 
mounds are in most iistauces about 100 feet above the 
surface of the river. The basalt is of a distinctly hexa- 
gonal columnar structure, and gives indication of 
violent upheaval from beneath. There are generally 
interstices between the columns, which have been filled 
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up by tbe alluvial couglon\erate that coutaius tlio. dia- 
monds. The general condition is that which might 
have been produced by an extensive conglomerate bed 
having been disturbed by the upheaval of the basalt, 
and having been consequently shattered and subse- 
quently drifted away, excepting upon the isolated 
summits of the basaltic projections, where there has 
been no other interference than vertical upheaval, and 
in the lateral crevices which have served to catch and 
retain portions that were in the act of escaping from the 
sides of the upreared mounds. As to where the disi- 
monds which are mingled in with the fragmentary 
rocks of this remarkable conglomerate have come 
from, nothing whatever is really known. Sir Isaac 
Newton’s shrewd guet>,s, long before tlic chcmica] 
identity of the diamond with pure carbon laid been 
demonstrated, which was based upon the optical fact 
that inflammable bodies have refractive powers much in 
excess of their relative densities, and wliich was to the 
effect that the diamond ‘ is probably an unctuous sub- 
stance coagulated,’ will be remembered. Mr. Shepstone, 
the Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal, believes that 
the diamonds have really come up from the fumeroles, 
or subterranean chimneys, which have poured up the 
basalt that forms the basement of the hills; and he 
conceives that all these basalt mound.s, or koppies, 
are properly but the funnel-shaped summits of such 
fumeroles filled up with the drifted conglomerate. Tic 
also indulges in a very ingenious and notable scientific 
fancy as to the possible origin of the sparkling gem. 
He thinks that carbonic acid, which is known to be 
liquefied by a pressure of forty atmospheres or 1 ,400 
feet of wa(er, bubbling up through these fumeroles 
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when they were at the bottom of a deep sea, consti- 
tuted the ‘ coagulated unctuous substance ’ of Newton’s 
generalization, and that the diamonds are, so to speak, 
crystallized tears of carbonic acid, wept by the fumeroles 
of the old subaqueous volcanoes. Mr. Shepstone points 
to the fact that fragments of microscopic water-plants, 
and splinters of ferruginous quartz are said to be found 
in the diamond as a strong argument in favour of his 
view that the diamond is formed under water, and that 
it is liquid, or a ‘ coagulated unctuous substance ’ in its 
first form ; and he holds that the pebbles and various 
fragmentary minerals with which it is frequently 
associated are not essential and unvarying concomitants 
of its presence, but subsequent and accidental addi- 
tions, diamonds and pebbles having been transported 
by water, and deposited together in convenient catch- 
ment positions. 

Very large excavations altogether have been made 
in these Y.aal Eiver diamond-fields — principally at the 
mining-stations which are known as Dutoitspan, 
Bnltfontein, and Colesberg Eopje^ — and a very large 
number of diamonds have been found. Tiiose mines, 
indeed, have been so assiduously worked that the ground 
has been literally lioiicycombed by the excavations, 
until in many portions all further operations have 
had to be suspended, notwithstanding the most elaborate 
devices for propping and shoring. AtCole.sberg Kopje 
extensive landslips have occurred, and not very long 
since it was reported that there was scarcely a hundred 
yards of the most productive ground free from cracks 
and fissures. There were instances, however, of miners 
having there gone as far as ninety feet down in their 
excavations, and still realising a find. It is quite clear 
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tliat on tliis account the mining for diainouds in these' 
fields has entered upon a new phase of its history. A 
tolerably clear idea of the extent to which this ‘ honey- 
comb excavation ’ of the ground has heen carried at 
Colesberg Kopje mines, and of the engineering works 
which have consequently had to be extemporised 
in order to keep the miners from being buried at 
their work, may be derived from the photographic 
sketch of the state of alfairs, presented to the reader in 
plate V. 

Many of the gi-andesL and most characteristic 
features of the physical geography and geology of Natal, 
which have beeu alluded to in this descript-ive sketch, 
may be seen within an easy ride of ricderinaril'/burg. 
The Zwartkop Mountain, with its overlying masses of 
greenstone audits trap dykes estalfiislung (jonnoction 
between these and the subterraucau region of rocky 
fusion, immediately overhangs tlio town towards tlie 
north-west, rising above it nearly 3,000 feel. About fif- 
teen miles from the city, towards theea,sl, there is avery 
charming specimen of the Table Mountain, which is, in- 
deed, visible from tho streets of the town, with its horizon- 
tal ledges of bare sandstone, and its green buttresses of 
foliage-clothed rock lighting up in the warm rays of the 
setting sun into an object of exceeding beauty. From one 
of the shoulders of this Tabic Mountain the eye ranges 
down to the north, for mile after mile, into a deep valley, 
sprinkled with mimosa thorns, backed in the far purple 
distance by other Table Mountains of equally distinct and 
characteristic form, and Avith a clear, bright thread of 
shining silver meandering along through the midst of the 
lowest floor. This is the TJmgeni Elver, coming dorvn 
from the mountainous gorges of the higher district to 
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paas round tlie base of the Table Mountain, and to get 
from it into the broken rock-wilderness of the Inanda 
— a spot that marvellously realises Von Eucli’s happy 
epithet of ‘ Fel&en-meer,’ or rock-sea. A few miles above 
the extreme point which is reached by the eye in this 
noble landscape, as it is represented in plate VI, this 
stream leaps over a rocky precipice sixty feet high, in a 
dozen white streams, which are separated from each 
other by masses of dark rock and rich tangles of green 
foliage, as shown in plate VII. A dozen miles farther, 
and sixteen miles to the north of the city, near the main 
upland road, the same river makes a still bolder plunge 
of 323 feet, over a precipice of bare trap, and then 
surges down into the ravine, Avhich leads the stream on 
to the lower fall. This higher cataract is within one 
foot of being twice the height of Niagara ; and when 
the river is full, at the season of flood, is a very magni- 
iiceiit object, displaying all the characteristic features of 
the large waterfall on the grandest scale, as presented 
by the artist in irlate V3II. Tlic river, of course, is of 
very inferioi' bulk to the Niagara, but it has water 
enough to make a very impressive display, especially 
wlien the observer gets close to the edge of the curtain 
of water above, as it sweeps down to its tremendous 
leap. One of the tracks of the high road to the interior 
crosses the river by a rocky ford, immediately above the 
Pall, at a spot that is marked in the engraving by a white 
fragment of masonry, which is the remnant of an old 
bridge that was washed away while in process of 
construction some years ago. The line of the road is 
also indicated by an ox- waggon, which was coming doAvn 
the descent to the drift, or ford, from the left, when the 
Pall was photographed for the purpose of the illustration. 
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This ford is, of course, ini[)as''Jible at seasons of flood, and 
it is more pleasant at all times to traverse before the 
precipices which lie so close at hand on the right and 
the leap of the falling water have been seen. There is 
another large waterfall, of scarcely inferior beauty, in a 
ravine but a few miles away, whore the Ivar-klouf 
River comes down to join the main stream of the 
Umgeni, between its upper and lower Fall. 

The grand view of the Felsen-mcer, or rock-sea, of 
the Inanda is seen in its utmost magniiicence, about 
half-way between the Port and Pietermaritzburg, from 
the high road itself, whore this passes alo)ig a saddle- 
back buttress with deep gorges on either hand. Tlie 
rocky billows of the granite protuberances lie in 
successive ridges under U\o eye for mile iittcA' mile, until 
they are lost in the grey or purple hoiizon of the far 
distance. It is near to the spot where this rock-sea 
bursts suddenly into sight that some of the iiiiest speci- 
rtieus of granite-boulders are seen clinging, to Eipi)earaiice 
treacherously, to the steep faces of the hills. There is, 
however, on the further side of theluanda, alEsiduinbini, 
close under the Nodesberg Moiiiifain, and still only a 
long day’s ride from Pietermaritzburg, one yet more 
Cyclopean and noteworthy slab, which rests obliquely 
on the hillside upon three small pinnacles of rock that 
seem quite iiisufEcieiit to sustain its enormous inas,s. 
This slab is 140 feet long, 95 feet broad, and SO feet 
thick, and has taken up a sloping position, in which it 
is 34 feet from the ground at one end, and only 
10 feet at the other, where it projects to a most 
■ formidable extent beyond its supports, and looks as if it 
must yet complete its descent to the ground in that 
direction some day. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

CLIMATE. 

Tub Colony of Natal lies in a region of the eartli that 
is not very far removed from the tropical latitudes in 
Avliich the southern tracle-wiud prevails ; that is, it is 
but just outside of the region whei’e there is acon.stant 
and steady movement of the air from the south-east 
towards the north-west. The actual extent of the 
southern trade-wind is included between the parallels 
of 3° and 25° south, and the northern pai't of the 
sea-coast of Fatal is, approximately, 29° south. The 
general range of the sca-coast is also immediately 
across this direction of the southern trade ; it runs 
from south-west to north-east. The consequence is, as 
the land gets more rapidly heated by the sunshine in 
the day than the water, that a very strong tendency 
to the production of a sea-breeze is established during 
the day. Put such breeze, imder the circumstances 
which have been named, is also from the south-east ; 
that is, it lies in the same general direction as the 
current of the trade-wind. The great geographical 
inclination in the atmosphere to flow toward the 
north-west, which is hardly lost in the latitudes of 
Natal, is thus renewed, and reinforced by a powerful 
secondary natural agency ; and the sea-breeze, as a 
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matter of fact, preilominates ofer tlie kmd-brecze in a 
very remarkable degree. Careful observations at 
Pietermaritzburg, conducted over a long period of time, 
showed that even at that distance inland the air moves 
from the sea inward over the land nearly six times 
more frequently than it moves outward from the land 
towards the sea. 

This very remarkable prevalence of the sea-breeze 
over the land-breeze has a most important bearing 
upon the ph3’-sical condition of the colony. It, in the 
main, determines the character of its climate, and fixes 
the laws of it's rainfall and temperature. The air, as 
it comes drifting in from its long passage across the 
Southern Ocean, very naturally lakes up into itself as 
large a load of watery vapour as it can bear. Jkil 
when it reaches the land with this load, it has im- 
mediately to begin to mount u]) the iucliuc of the 
steep laud-slope that lies before it, When it has 
travelled in from the sea seventy miles it has of necessity 
reached an elevation of one mile above the surface of 
the ocean. But at that elevation it finds itself relieved 
from more than a sixth part of the weight of the super- 
incumbent atmosphere which it had to support lower 
down at the sea- level. It accordingly expands and 
rarefies under this relief from pressure, and at the same 
time is chilled, partly by the act of its expansion, and 
partly from its ascent into the cooler regions of the 
higher atmosphere. In its expanded and cooled state, 
however, it is able to carry a smaller load of watery 
vapour than it did in its denser and warmer condition, 
and accordingly the excess of the watery load appears, 
in the first instance, as mists and clouds, which gather 
about the hiU-tops, and then is precipitated upon the 
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ground as rain. In this way the preponderant sea- 
breeze that comes in from the Southern Ocean is a 
never-failing source of abundant rain. 

But, as a matter of coiu’se, more vapour i.s raised 
from the sea into the in-drifting mass of the sea-breeze 
in the hot season of the year than in the cold, and 
accordingly there is more water in the air to be shed 
upon tlie slopes of the land in that hot season than 
there is at the opposite period of the year. The 
summer of Natal is, for this reason, a season of copious 
rain, and the winter a season of relative dryness ; and 
on the same account the summer is a time of abundant 
and frequent cloud, and the winter a time of prepon- 
derant sunshine. The summer of Natal is consequently 
cooler in a material degree than it would otherwise be, 
on account of the frequent prevalence of cloud and the 
abundance of the rain-fall; and the winter has its 
temperature materially raised, from the constant occur- 
rence at that time of clear skies and bright sunshine. 

The amount of rain which fell at Pietermaritzburg, 
which is 40 miles from the sea in a direct line, and 
2,095 feet up the land-slope, during ten years of close 
and exact observation,^ extending from 1858 to 1867, 
was 303'5 inches, or 25;^ feet ; that is to say, if all the 
water had remained 'W’^here it fell, without running away 
at all diu'ing those ten years, it would have stood as 
a pool upon the land 25|; feet deep. This gives an 
annual mean rain-fall for the capital of the colony of 
30-35 inches, which is only about a sixth part in excess 
of the mean annual fall of London, namely 25 inches. 

But the 30 inches of rain iu Natal fall in a very 

' Made with standard iDStrumenta at the ohsexvatory of the Editor, 
■who is esclusively lesponaibie for these notes on the clitnate. 
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different way to that in ■which the 25 iuchos of rain 
fall in London. By far the largest quantity of it comes 
down in the six months of .summer ; aud, the principal 
part of the fall being thus condensed into a shorter 
period of time, the rain makes itself very much more 
palpable to observation than the comparatively small 
excess for the average of the entire year would lead 
the observer to expect. Of the 30 inches, nearly 25 
inches come down clui'ing the six summer months of 
the year, extending from October to March, and 
scarcely more than 2 inches during the four mid- 
winter months, extending from May to August. 
During tlie two iuonth.s of April and September just 
3 iuche.s fall. The seasons of Natal tlnis naturally 
divide themselves into a wet jicriod of six luoudis, 
extending from October to Marcli, in wliich the 
average monthly fall is 4J- inches; a dry period of four 
months, extending from May to August, in which 
the average monthly fall is a tiille over lialf-auduch ; 
and an intermediate or transition period consisting of 
April and September, in which the average monthly 
fall is 1-Aj inches. If the dry season i,s considered to 
be restricted to the two mid-winter months, June and 
July, and the intermediate oj’ transition period is taken 
to comprise the four months of April, May, August, 
and September, then the monthly lueau fall for the 
actually dry season is ju.st ^ of an inch, and the 
monthly mean fall for the intermediate period 1 ^ inches. 

The average fall of rain for each month in the year, 
deduced from a period of ten years’ observation at 
Pietermaritzburg, was — 
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Inches 


Indies 

January 

■ •5'27 

July 

. 0-25 

Pebruai'y 

. 4-45 

August . 

. 1-01 

March . 

. 3-40 

September . 

. 1-11 

April , 

. 1-58 

October 

. 3-29 

May 

. 0-75 

Noyember 

. 4'91 

June . 

, 0-23 

December 

. 4-87 


The actual rainfall for every month iu the year during 
the ten-year period which is discussed in these observa- 
tions was — 


Months. 

1858. 

1850. 

1800, 

1801. 

1302. 



0 




Jatiuarj- , 

2-82 

8-02 

2'30 

217 

6'Sl 

February . 

2’.31 

.3-06 

4-lS 

4'45 

3'24 

Marob 

S-95 

2-SO 

0‘83 

2 ’43 

3-74 

April 

1-48 

0-75 

1-72 

2’03 

I'OS 

May 

000 

0-02 

0-30 

O'GO 

]'40 

June 

o-oo 

0-65 

0-06 

O'OO 

O'OO 

July . . . 

0'16 

0'74 

0-04 

0'04 

O'OS 

August . 

3-44 

1-20 

1'3-t 

O'OS 

1'29 

September 

0-08 

voo 

S' 11 

0'21 

0'C4 

October . 

3-20 

4-30 

3'54 

312 

2'14 

Noycnibor 

4-15 

484 

8-06 

2 '40 

4'05 

DeCBiubsr, 

6-ftS 

303 

4'] 3 

4'fi7 

8'] 4 


Months. 

1863. 

186i. 

I860. 

1866, 

1867. 

January . 

1%0 

6°63 

6°41 

0 

4'07 

3'°40 

February. 

5'63 

7'6g 

4'g4 

S'67 

B'6G 

March 

2-01 

6'04 

4'r)7 

4'45 

3'8G 

April 

1-70 

O'lg 

1'74 

116 

3'14 

Mar 

2'04 

O'Sn 

O'SO 

O'OO 

O'OO 

June 

O'OS 

007 

1'28 

0'26 

O'OO 

July 

0'74 

O'OO 

O'lO 

0'41 

O'OO 

August . 

0-20 

0-34 

1'20 

0-69 

0'.37 

8eptonite 

1-76 

0'67 

2-44 

1'85 

2'04 

October . 

7-21 

4'20 

0-03 

I'lO 

3'08 

November 

3'76 

5'40 

3'] 8 

5-70 

e-eo 

Deoember. 

G'OO 

G'SS 

3'84 

6'15 

3'25 


The largest monthly fall in this ten-year period at 
Pietermaritzburg was in the month of November, 1860, 
and amounted to 8'95 inches. 
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The greatest rainfall tliat occurred in 

eitlior of the 

twelve months of the year 

was for — 



Inoliea 


Inches 

January 

. 6-63 

July . 

. 0-74 

February 

. 7-59 

August . 

. S'44 

March . 

. 5-04 

September 

. S'l] 

April . 

. 3-11 

October 

. 7'21 

May 

. 294 

November 

. 8-95 

June 

. r28 

December 

. 6-23 


The actual rainfall for each year of the series concerned 
in these observations was — 


1858 . 


Inches 
. 27-4'2 

1863 . 


Inches 

. 34-60 

1859 . 

, 

, 28-40 

1864 . 


. 37-31 

1860 . 


. 30-00 

1865 , 


, 31-08 

1801 . 


. 22-41 

18CG . 


. 30-20 

1862 . 


. 29-91 

1867 . 


. 31-49 


In this series of years the dilToreuce l)Gfween the 
greatest and the least yearly falls was only 12|; iuelies; 
the greatest and the least annual falls being approxi- 
mately in the ratio of 3 to 2. 

The thirteen heaviest falls within the limits of a 
single day during this period were — 


February 12, 1867 . 


Inches 

1-54 

November 18, 1864 . 


1-70 

December g, 1864 


1-70 

December 16, 1863 . 


1-72 

May 24, 1863 . 


1-80 

March 1, 1866 . 


1-82 

January 27, 1806 


1-82 

February 19, 1864 . 


1-89 

April 24, 1867 . 


2-08 

October 22, 1863 


2-20 

January 29, 1862 


2-26 

December 9, 1861 


2-37 

January 1, 1865 


2-50 
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There were thus only five occasions during the ten 
years on which the daily fall exceeded two inches, The 
heaviest daily fall within the period was two inches and 
a-half. On one occasion only, a fall a little in excess 
of one inch within the hour was noted. 

The seven most marked clitsters of rainy days gave 
connected falls of between three and a-quarter and six 
and a-half inches. These notable falls were — 


In November, 1850 
„ December, I8G.‘5 
„ February, ISfi-t 
„ October. 1803 
„ Deconibor, 1801 
„ January, 186,5 
„ November, 1860 


Inches 

. 3'48 in 4 clays 

■ 4'20 „ 6 „ 

. 4-40 „ 0 „ 

4'GO „ 0 „ 

• 5-10 „11 „ 

. 6-40 „13 „ 

• „ 9 ), 


From an examination of eight of the years of this 
rainfall period it appears that rain falls in the city 
of Maritzburg on about 124 days in the year, and 
that no rain falls on about 241 days of the year. 
The average number of days on which some rain 
occurred in each of the two mid-winter dry months 
was 1^ ; in each of the four intermediate or transition 
' months, ; and on each of the six wet months, 15|-, 
or approximately on each alternate day. 

The exact number of days on which rain fell, 
reduced to, and estimated as, an average, were— 



Diij-s 

1 

DayH 

January . 

. 1C 

July 

. 2 

February, 

. 14 

August . 

. 5 

M.arch 

. 13 

September 

. 8 

April 

, 9 

October . 

. 17 

May . . 

. 3 

November 

. 17 

June 

1 

December 

P 

. 18 
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In tlie teii-yeai period there was one except ioual 
occasion when I'ain did not fall for an interval of 107 
days. On four other occasions there were i-ainless 
periods of 68, 58, 56 and 51 days. Twice there were 
42 rainless days together. Sis times there were between 
thirty and forty rainless days together ; and eight times 
between twenty and thirty rainless days together. Such 
were, however, the only occasions on which twenty 
days passed without some rainfall. 

The general process of the rainfall in the wet season 
is, however, not that rain falls on alternate days, but 
that a series of throe, four, or five wet days occur, and 
that these alternale with a series of as many dry days. 
The relations of those alternate jioriods of rainfall and 
dry weather to the fiuctuiitions of the barometer will 
have to be alluded to ])rescntly. 

These records have been given for the city of 
Pietermaritzburg, which is situated some distance inland, 
and 2,095 feet above the level of the sea, because the 
editor’s own observations were made at liis residence 
tiiere during the years which ai'c specified. 

The observations which have been brought together 
and discussed in these returns may be accepted as 
giving a very exact and suHicient expression of the 
great leading characteristics of the climate of the 
midland districts of the colony, removed some miles 
into the interior and lying midway between the low sea- 
coast and the highland mountain range. 

But the climate of the low range of the sea-coast 
differs materially from this in several important 
particulars. In the first place, it is an unquestionable 
fact that the rainfall on the coast is, on the whole, 
heavier than the rainfall on the hills at the height of 
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Pietermaritzburg, instead of being heavier on the hills 
than on the contiguous lowlands, as is so commonly the 
case in England. Thus, in 1866, when the rainfall at 
Pietermaritzburg for the entire year was 30'26 inches, 
it was 48'54 inches at the Port of Durban near the level 
of the sea. There are two obvious reasons in Natal for 
this peculiarity — in the first place, more rains, as a rule, 
fall on the coast than on the uplands during the dry 
season of the year. But, in addition to this, every now 
and then exceptionally heavy sea-storms occur, which 
deluge the coast with a down-pour that exhausts itself 
in its first burst on the laud, and that then grows 
rapidly loss and less as it drifts inwards up the land- 
slope. Both these influences become immediately 
apparent if tlie rainfall for each month at the capital 
and on the coast for this year be compared. 

Thus, the raiuthll in 1866 was, in inches, in — 



At Pielerm.'iritzburg 

At Durban 

January 

41)6 

l-Ol 

February 

3-57 

2’67 

March 

4-48 

. 20’19 

April . 

115 

1-20 

May . 

0-00 

2-4:1 

June . 

0-25 

O'OO 

July . 

041 

1-21 

August 

0-59 

2-13 

Septeraher . 

1-85 

3-98 

October 

1-10 

4-37 

November . 

5-79 

5-7G 

Decenibsi' . 

5’15 

3-61 


Now, here it will be observed that the rainfall at 
Pietermaritzburg was in excess of that at Durban in 
all the mouths of the wet season, excepting Eebrnary 
and October ; and that it was in excess at Durban in 
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all the months of the dry season excepting Juno; and, 
again, that in the month of March there was some- 
thing beyond 15-^ inches more rain at Durban than in 
Pietermaritzburg. The excess at Durban during five 
months of the dry season was nearly 8 inches. That 
was due to the inflowing sea air at this period having 
exhausted itself of its guperllnons moisture on its first 
contacts with the land, and before it had penetrated as 
high and as far as Pietermaritzburg; and the excess in 
the month of March was due to the occurrence at that 
time of a single heavy sea gale, which deluged the coast, 
Again, in the year 1867 the rainfall for each month 
at the city and at the port was, in inches : 


riolorin.iritzbui'g Dui'biii 


January 


CMO 


1-Jl 

rebriiary . 


506 


5’41 

Moroli 


3-8G 


. 3'(i() 

April . 


3-M 


G'89 

May . 


0-00 


0'07 

June . 


0 00 


1’2G 

July . 


O'OO 


OIG 

August 


0-37 


0'43 

September . 


2-04 


2'21 

October 


3-08 


4-24 

November , 


6'69 


5-49 

Deceruber , 


3-25 


I'52 


Total for the year 31'49 . . 33'08 


Uow here it will be observed that there was excess 
at Pietermaritzburg over Durban in all but one of the 
months of the wet season, and excess a,t Durban over 
Pietermaritzburg in every month of the six months of 
the dry season. Yet, on the whole, the excess of 
the coast rainfall over the rainfall in the capital in this 
year did not amount to quite 2 inches. This was 
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because in tlie year 1867 there was no heavy sea gale 
rain upon the coast. 

In actual fact, rainfall is caused in Natal by two 
essentially distinct influences. First, by the develop- 
ment of storms, more or less of the character of tli under- 
storms, wliich most powerfully affect the inland districts 
and tlie uplands ; and, secondly, by the occurrence of 
sea gales, which fall with most force upon the coast, 
and the lands in the close neighbourhood of the sea. 
The upland storms, which are of comparatively brief 
duration, but of frequent recurrence, and which are 
acGompauied by manifestations of strong electrical dis- 
tiu'bance, are the agency to whicli the general stretch 
of the country owes its luxuriant verdure and its pro- 
ductiveness. There are about uinety-hve days, on the 
average, on which rain falls at Pietermaritzburg in the 
six months of the wet season, and there are about 51 
days, on the average, of thunderstorm in the town; 
and, in addition to this, it must be understood, there 
are continually rain-days, in this thunderstorm season, 
in which storms are in progress just be 3 miid the reach ot 
eye and ear, and therefore not perceptible in the town, 
or in which the condensation of moisture and the de- 
posit of rain is of the same general character, although 
not altogether rapid or copious enough to give rise 
to electrical manifestation. On the other hand there 
is not more than a single thunderstorm, upon the 
average, at Maritzburg during the two midwinter 
months of the dry season, and not more than twelve 
thunderstorms over or near Maritzburg during the 
six mouths of tlie dry season. The dryness of tlie 
winter season in Natal is due to the fact that there is 
less abundant invisible moistme contained in the air 
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which comes in from the sea; and that the np-cast of 
the air due to the strong heating of the laud during the 
day by sunshine, to which the physical changes that 
immediately lead to the precipitation of invisible mois- 
ture into the visible and tangible form are rcferriblo, 
is less energetic and less perfectly developed at that 
time. The same general action goes on, but in much 
lower intensity and energy. The clouds may be still 
seen making strenuous eiforts in the early afternoon to 
pile themselves in great cumulated masses round the 
higher hills, hut they do not as ceriaiuly extend them- 
selves down to the midland, and lower regions, and 
only succeed in the production of actual inanifestalions 
of accumulated electrical energy on com])ariitivcly 
rare occasions. There is still an attom])l to gut ii]) a 
thunderstorm, but the attempt is, for the most part, 
abortive. 

During a period of eight years there wore 415 days 
on Avhich thunderstorms were fully developed at Pieter- 
maritzburg, and yet 213 other days on which light- 
ning was seen or thunder heard in tlie town although 
no actual storm broke over it. It Avill be understood 
that on the thunderstorm days a succession of ilmuder- 
storms, with intervals of more or less quiet rain between, 
pass over the town ; and that on the days Avhen light- 
ning is seen or thunder heard tlierc are storms of an 
altogether similar kind developed in the close neighbour- 
hood, although not extending their influence to the 
tOAvn. 

The frequency of the occurrence of thunderstorms 
at Pietermaritzburg in the several months of the year 
is expressed in the folloAving abstract, in Avhich the 
storms of aU the years are combined into a monthly 
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average. The mean number of storms for each month 


this scries 

of years was ; 



January . 

■ • 7^ 

July 

• i 

February . 

• • 

August . 

• ^8 

March 

. . 5i 

September 

• H 

April 

• . 31 

October . 

. q 

May 

• 1-2 

November 

* ' 2 

June 

. X 

• • 4 

December 

• 7| 


From this average it will appear tliat the chances 
are that no tlumderstorm will be experienced at Pieter- 
maritzburg during the mouths of June and July ; but 
that ill each of the months of the wet season, extending 
from October to March, something more than seven thun- 
derstorm days may be lookedfor, or in other words, that a 
thunderstorm may be expected on tlie average every 
fourth day. As an actual fact, however, storms 
generally occur on several successive clays together, 
and then leave several days free. In the month of 
October it sometimes happens that storms occur for six 
and even seven days in succession. In reference to this 
matter of the distribution of the thunderstorms it may 
be worth while to draw passing notice to the remark- 
able indication of progressive law which is expressed 
in even this short period. It will bo ob.scrved how 
nearly the correspouding montlis at opposi! e sides of 
the approximately stormless period agree in the 
numbers which express their relative expectancy of 
storms — thus ; 


May — Angnst . 

April — September 
March — October 
]? ebvuaxy— November 
January — December . 


1* . , 

3 | . . 8 ^ 

5S . . 

8^ . . 7U 

n ■ ■ n 
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The greatest number of thundcrstornis that 
occurred at Maritzburg in each several month, for this 
period of eight years, was, in — 


January . 

. 12 

July 

. 2 

February . 

. 10 

August . 

. 3 

March 

. 9 

September 

. 10 

April 

. 7 

October . 

. 14 

May 

. 6 

NoYember 

. 12 

June 

. 1 

December 

. 11 


TJie mornings of the days on -which tlnmderstorms 
occur are generally bright and clear, with hot sunshine, 
but with a steady and strong soa-breezo blowing in from 
the south-east, At noon, or soon afterwards, massive 
cumulus clouds begin to gather abou t the tops of the hilts 
and mountains to the northward of the town, and to 
csLeud themselves gradually but conlhiuously. Sooner 
or later in the afternoon heavy mist rolls down from 
the hills, the sun is concealed, and slight rain bc'gins to 
fall. Distant thunder is next heard, and this thou 
resounds at short intervals nearer and nearer, until at 
last the actual tempest sweeps by with an accompaainient 
of gusty wind, and with sheets of driving rain, the vivid 
lightning flashing down from the thick clouds, now 
here, now there, in broad vibrating streams, and tlic 
tliunder first bursting, as it does so, with a crash, 
which, after a perceptible pause, passes on into a rever- 
berating and subsiding roll. The actual fury of the storm 
is, however, generally of short duration. A stream of 
briglit-coloured forked lightning, five seconds before a 
a rolling thunder-peal to the west ; a blinding flash 
and a deafening crash, almost of simultaneous occur- 
rence, and seemingly in tlie next garden or field; 
anotlicr lightning streak, ten seconds before a loud 
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tliimder-peal, quivering down in the inky cloud-sheets 
towards the east, and the storm is gone, and can be 
traced on the further track of its retreat, even after the 
sound of the thunder is lost, by the coruscations of 
lightning that ‘ star ’ and ‘ diadem ’ the sky in that 
direction at intervals. It is one of the agreeable traits 
of the thunderstorm in this region that it is almost 
always of very lively movement, and rarely lingers or 
hovers over the place, as thunderstorms are so apt to 
do in England. It only once happened to the writer, 
during a lengthened period of observation of JSTatal 
thunderstorms, to be able to mark sis tolerably close 
discharges of lightning within ten minutes. The rain, 
however, does not cease when the brunt of the storm 
is over ; it continues to fall, although with less urgency 
and vigoiu-, for two or three hours. It then stops, but 
the air does not clear ; the sky remains shrouded with 
hanging mist until tar into the night, and this is not 
dissipated, in preparation for the next morning’s sun- 
shine, until an hour or two after midnight. It is then 
torn asunder, and the clear sky appecars fiUed with a 
sparkling glory of scintillating stars, more clearly and 
brilliantly defined than at any other time. When the 
air is first cleared fi-om its night-mists, after the thiuider- 
stoiTQs, it appears to have been washed thoroughly 
from all its light-obstructing impurities. 

The manifestations of electric force in thunderstorms 
are obviously conuected very intimately with the heavy 
fall of rain which is so commonly an accompaniment 
of the disturbance. Very sudden and very copious 
deposits of moisture in the air seem, indeed, to be 
indispensable to the productiou of lightning and 
thunder upon the scale in which these are met with 
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in the thunderstorm. J3ut the sudden mid copious 
deposits of moisture are not the only conditio us that 
are essential to the result. In tlic lieavy sea gales, 
which occasionally deluge the coast districts in Natal, 
there is oftener a much more rapid and copious pro- 
duction of rain than there is in the heaviest tlumder- 
storms, without the occurrence of lightning and thunder. 
In all probability the primary source of the electrical 
disturbance is the imdsible evaporation of the water 
from the sea, The distinguished electrician Mons. 
Becquerel has been able to demonstrate that the 
surface water of the sea, and the stvatvuu of air 
which rests immediately above it, ui'C always in a state 
of positive electrical excitement, while the Kurface of 
the laud is as constantly in a state of negative elect, rical 
excfteiiierit. The vapours which a,s('cnci Ihna tin; ,saa, 
and which are carried into the land upon the wings of 
the sea-breeze, are, accorduigly, charged with this 
positive electrical force. In the ordinary circumsLances 
of fine weather the electrical force thus brought in fi'oin 
the sea is slowly and silently dissipated. But in tlie 
extraordinary circumstances which attend tlie duvelop- 
meut of a thunderstorm, layers of cloud and aii' are so 
arranged that the force is accumulated in more or less 
insulated vapour-sheets, and intensified by the operation 
of induction until it has energy enough to be able to 
leap in the lightning’s flash from the clouds to the earth. 
The particidar instrumentalities which are brought into 
play to effect this arrangement of cloud-strata and air- 
strata in the atmosphere, where the thunderstorm is a 
part of almost the ordinary daily arrangements of 
nature, as in the case of Natal, are, as yet, btiL 
imperfectly understood. But they unquestionably are 
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essentially dependent upon the great fundamental 
electrical law of induction, which gives static tension 
to local and isolated accumidatious of electrical force in 
the air, and so turns the cloud masses of its higher 
regions into Leyden batteries of a power commensurate 
with their enonnoiia extent. These cloud batteries, 
nevertheless, are primarily charged with their terrific 
artillery by the simple and gentle expedient of the con- 
tinuous drifting in to their receptive vapour- masses, as 
they form, of the comparatively exhanstless supplies of 
sea-moisture, charged with the fresh positive electrical 
force inherent in the surface of the ocean. All the 
well-known jilicnomcna of atmospheric induction in the 
neighbourhood of thunder-clouds, and at the time of 
thunderstorms, are presented and clearly marked 
in hiatal. Prominent objects connected with the 
ground lying beneath an approaching thunder-cloud 
become powerfully charged witli negative electricity 
through the inductive influence, thus showing that the 
predominant charge in the cloud is of a positive charac- 
ter. The air-space surrounding the positively charged 
cloud, iu the same way, is in a state of negative 
excitement. An electrometer raised into the air gives 
signs of the presence of negative electrical activity as a 
storm-cloud approaches, of positive electrical activity 
Avhen the instrument is engaged with the conductive 
vapour-masses of the cloud, and then, again, of negative 
activity as the cloud passes away. It also sometimes 
happens that negatively electrical vapours are suddenly 
generated in, and poured out from, the moist, heated 
ground, and that negatively charged tluindcr-clouds are 
developed from the accumulation of these vapours. 
The heavy hailstorms which are at times experienced 
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over limited ranges of country in Naliil appear to be 
associated witli the production of such uegalivcly 
charged thunder- clouds. A very large proportion of 
the thuuderstorius at Pietermaritzburg occur in (he 
afternoon, or in the earlier hours of the evening. The 
summer-season rain almost always falls, or hcglus to 
fall, at the same part of the day. During a period of 
eight years two-thirds of the summer raius began to 
fall between the hours of three and seven after noon. 
It is by this instrumentality, therefore, that the 
luxuriant fertility of the land is mainly secured. There 
is a steady ‘ bottom heat’ so to speak, maintained by 
the almost tropical sunshme of the morjiing hours; 
and the rose of the thunderstorm Wiiloring-pot is swept 
evenly over the land with almost periodical rt'gultiriLy, 
now on this side and now on that, 'flic: enliro coiinlry 
is thus literally clothed with verdure, Irom the, sands of 
the sea to the tops of the mountains, during a V('ry cou- 
siderahle portion of the year. The Lhundersi onus not 
infrequently sweep along over a comparatively limited 
range of country, leaving intermediate inlervals ini- 
visited by their presence, so that it by no means 
follows, when any pai’ticular locality is without a storm 
during the appropriate hoias of the afternoon, that 
there are jiot places witliiu fifty miles to the right or 
the left where the storm is putting in a vigorous 
appearance. In this way, as in a garden by the 
gardener’s hand, the watering-pot is swept over dilferent 
portions of the land in intermittent succession. As a 
general rule the Natal thuiidersiorras appear to occur 
at earlier hours of the clay at the higher and more 
remotely inland stations of the colony, and at later 
hours of the day near the coast. 
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The electrical discharges of the Natal thunderstorms 
are obviously of very high degrees of intensity, but 
whether of actually higher degrees of intensity than the 
lightning discharges of the heaviest English storms it 
is not yet possible to say. There is, however, one notable 
appearance of the lightning of Natal that goes very far in 
suggesting the probability that such may be the case. It 
presents itself commonly to the eye as a broad, quivering 
ribbon, rather than as a sharp mathematical hue ; and 
the quivering is so marked that very often the lightning 
seems to be lingering for a measurable instant in the 
sky. There can scarcely be a doubt that tills peculiar- 
ity must be due to a series of discharges following each 
other very rapidly along the same track. The intensely- 
charged cloud seems to be relieved by successive leaps. 
It is also quite possible that the ‘ ribbon-hke ’ breadth 
of the lightning may be due to the very wide spaces of 
air that are involved in the transmission of the escaping 
electric force. Many animals are commonly struck 
simultaneously by the lightning discharge in Natal, and 
when this occurs the place generally shows a brown 
surface of seared grass many yards in diameter, proving 
that the simultaneous destruction of the animals is due 
to the extension of the force, as the earth contact is 
made, over a broad area in which the animals are so 
many separate points, and not to the progressive passage 
of the discharge through animal after animal as 
successive linlcs in a chain. In 18G3 eleven head of 
cattle, belonging to a Kaffir, were killed in this way in 
the open country near the Noodsberg Mountain. In 
1862 seventeen calves were destroyed on the pasture 
near the Mooi Kiver. In 1863 twenty goats, belonging 
to a Dutch farmer named Kichter, were struck ; and of 
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these sixteen of the number Avere killed. This, moat 
probably, concerned animals feeding upon the pasture 
in more open order, as goats and sheep arc in the habit 
of doing. Horned cattle who are old stagers not un- 
commonly cluster themselves together iii severe storms, 
turning their heads inwards and hangiug them down, 
and I’canglng their backs out like the several spokes of 
a wheel. These are very good tactics of defence against 
the Avind and rain, but the proceeding indicates a very 
lamentable ignorance of the laws of electrical science. 
The chances of escape of animals ranged in this Avay 
while exposed to a sev^ero storm are very much less 
than they would be if the animals Avore widely sca.ttored 
over the pasture in open ranks. 

The lightning in Natal is frcquonlly of a much 
more intense and brilliant colour than any that is soon 
in England. The quivering, ribbou-lilco track of ihe 
actual discharge is often of a bright rose colour, and at 
times the roseate hue passes into delicate pink, i)alo blue, 
or lilac, or is cleepenal into full orange or juirple. 
Occasionally the discharge is pure white, and sometimes 
it assumes a very remarkable, dull, leaden tint. The 
beauty of the display of coloured fire is often enhanced 
and diversified, as the storm drifts away, by the tracing 
of figures of quivering lines in the dark masses of the 
retreating clouds at each discharge. At one time a 
large coronal of fire leaps fi:om the rolling mist and 
darts outwardly radiating lines in all directions. At 
other times the radiant figime imitates the arrangement 
of the lines produced in starred glass. It looks as if a 
brittle cloud was suddenly cracked and ‘starred’ with 
little fissures of fire. Very frequently the lines of the 
coloured light pass horizontally to and fro, shooting 
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backwards and forwards, like a weaver’s shuttle, 
iinuiediately above the Hal tops of ]'emote Table 
Mouutaius that are themselves invisible in the dark- 
ness. Occasionally the vertical walls of the tabular 
slabs of the mountains are battlemented with fire ; and 
at other times the lightning-track leaps along through 
the cloud in indefinite loops and ‘ bout bows,’ with 
fringes and oflshoots transmitted in every conceiv- 
able direction. These very beautiful appearances are 
of course, diie to the passing of subordinate electrical 
discharges, of comparatively low intensity, from cloudlet 
to cloudlet, as the redistribution and readjustment of 
the charge of the conducting mass takes place when the 
general tension is altered by lightning flashing from 
some outlying constituent of the cloud — exactly as 
happens when the electrician discharges a Leyden jar in 
which the external coating has been bi'oken up into 
diamond-shaped spangles. As the storm gets too far 
away for the tracks of these ‘ internal ’ lightnings to be 
discerned there is another form in which the light is 
revealed which is scarcely less splendid in its way. The 
edges of the darker masses of the cloud are brought out 
into the most intense relief by a sudden glow that 
bursts from deep vistas of space beyond, and that 
seems, for the passing instant, to be a glimpse of remote 
infinity. At times these ‘ aurora-like ’ glows may be 
seen hashing forth from the edges of a cloud-cauopy 
that covers the higher heavens in all parts of the horizon 
in rapid succession, as if ‘ repeating signals ’ to each 
oilier with some spefific and understood design. 
Displays of this character are apt to be prolonged into 
the approaching night for considerable intervals of time, 
possibly extending even to hours. These lightning-signals 
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may at times be seen thrown out in rapid succession 
from six different points of tbe horizon, and occur- 
ring as frequently as fifty-six flashes per ininule. Tiiis 
very interesting display is, no doubt, produced by the 
reflection from broken cloud-masses of the light emitted 
by the ‘ coronal ’ and ‘ radiant ’ and ‘ starred-glass ’ dis- 
charges that have been already spoken of. 

The heating and disruptive effects of the lightning- 
discharge are sometimes manifested in Natal in a, very 
notable form. The tendency of the escajiing force to 
make free with the meialhc bodies that are so essential 
to the maintenance of its fires at the inslant of tlie di.s- 
charge, is continually illustrated. In one insliincc, where 
a small house was injured by a stroke of lightning, the 
gilding of some picture-frames hanging ii])on the walls 
was stripped from the frames and spaliored over the 
surrounding plaster without any percciflible damagn 
being produced in the pictures thcmsclvos. Some yctirs 
ago a small house of public entertainment, at that time 
known as the German ITonse, and standing upon the 
high road between Durban and Pine Town, was struck 
by lightning and burned down. Upon a spot where a 
box had stood that contained money, a half-sovereign 
was found when the ruins were cleared away, or rather a 
portion of a half-sovereign inseparably welded to a frag- 
ment of tinned sheet-iron, which originally fonued 
part of a so-called tin box in which the gold coin had 
been deposited. This very interesting specimen, which 
was kindly given to the writer by Mr. Shepstone, the 
Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal, now lies before him 
as he describes its appearance and aspect. The entiro 
mass weighs 75 grains of metal, of which about 30 
grains are gold and the rest iron. Something more 
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tliaii tlie hcalf of the gold coin has been removed, and 
the remainder has assumed the form of a jagged frag- 
ment, with one crescent horn projecting out beyond the 
iron. The edge of the gold, where the rest has been 
eaten away, piesents little tubercles of past fusion. The 
‘ Dei gratia,’ and the hair of the Queen’s medallion are 
entirely uninjured, and, on the other side of the coin 
where it projects beyond the iron, also the letters of 
‘ gina fid :’ But the rest of the gold piece, extending 
over a space of about one-third of a square inch, is 
metallically connected the iron by a firm, substantial 
joint, formed by the molecular intermingling, or brazing 
together, of the particles of iron and gold ; and the tinned 
surface of the fragment of iron is ‘ bronzed ’ by a thin film 
of gold particles tliat have been scattered over it at the 
instant of ‘ brazing. ’ The fragment of iron plate is one-inch 
long, by thrcc-lifths of an inch broad. The gnawecl-ont 
aspect of the gold coin where the remnant has been left 
by the electric tootli is very curious. A thin baud of 
lighier-colourecl gold, that looks as if it had been alloyed 
either with tin or iron so far, is set round the sinuous 
edge of the erosion ; and one central spot, which is left 
as a sort of pivot-head to the attachment of the iron and 
gold, is covered entirely by the same pale ‘ amalgam-like ’ 
hue. The horn of the gold crescent that is protruded 
beyond tlie ’ron is coarsely- toothed and bent out of the 
flat plane of the coin, and at that place the impression 
of the die seems to have been entirely effaced. The 
grass in the open country is very frequently set fire to 
by the lightning, even when it is wet with rain. When 
houses in exposed situations, and that are not furnished 
with lightning-rods, are de.stroyed by lightning — which 
sometimes takes place — ^it is almost always in con- 
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sequence of the thatched roof having been inllamecl in 
the first instance. The Kaffir huts, which are generally 
built on exqrosed hill-sides, and which are made of dry 
grass or reeds, are very apt to be burned by lightning ; 
and, when they are, it someliines happens that a small 
lump of glass-ldce slag, which has been formed by the 
melting together of the flint and other mineral and 
incombustible ingredients of tbe straw, is tlie only 
remnant that is left on the blackened ground to show 
where the hut has been. 

By far the greater number of rainy days in Natal 
are clue to these thuuderstorm-rains, which cominenco 
in tlie afternoon. In a series of observations made to 
determine this fact, and which extended over a period 
of six years, rain began to fall at Pietermaritzburg ou 
577 days ufier noon, and on 123 days before noon. 
During those 123 clays there wci'e 42 occasions on 
which marked sea-gales were bringing in the rain, and 
these gales almost invariably continued from two to tlireo 
days. The series of 123 morning rains was, therefore, 
in this way fairly accounted for. Tlmnclorslorm -rains 
are to sea- rains in the midland districts about as 5 to 1. 
The sea-rains are generally very heavy on the immedi- 
ate sea-coast, and then become less and less heavy in- 
land, until very often on the highest mountains they 
are little more than Scotch mists. The thunderstorm- 
rains, on tbe other hand, burst upon these mountains 
in concentrated abundance. The general result of the 
distribution of tbe rain in Natal in the way that has 
thus been described is that there is always water in 
tbe rivers. Excepting in some rare instances of very 
small streams they never run dry even in the midst of 
tbe dry season. But, as a general rule, the rivers are 
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very much more full in the summer season of frequent 
thuudcrslorms tliaii in the drier period of winter, and 
in that season arc apt to be raised witliin a few hours 
into die state of actual flood, impeding all passage of 
unbridged streams. 

This occurrence of flood is, for the most part, 
naturally provided for by the rivers runuing in deep 
channels witli high banks and with steep gradients, so 
lliat the surrounding country is not much affected by 
the flood. In one instance, in the year 1859, the writer 
encountered a veiy impressive illustration of this pecu- 
liarity. He rode across one of llic large upland rivers 
one 'day in the month of November with the water 
scarcely up to the middle of liis horses’ legs in tlio drift. 
J3ut returning to tlio same S 2 AOt on the following day, 
at the end of a violent thunderstorm, ho found an im- 
passable torrent, more than 20 foot deeji, surging along 
ill the channel before him, turbid witli dense sediment 
and covered with liroken waves, which were tossing 
along in their rapid impetuosity huge fragments of trees, 
torn from the banks of the stream. The adventure on 
this occasion was only ended, after a ten hours’ scraralile 
over wild hills in a maze of swollen and impassable 
watercourses, and after a twenty-six hours’ fast, by swim- 
ming the horses over the swollen liver at a liiglier and 
safer part of the stream, where there was a ferry-boat 
available for the bipeds as soon as the impetuosity 
of the current had sufficiently subsided to render the 
passage in this way practicable. The rain-fall on this 
memorable occasion was the one which appears firsl, in 
tlie cluster of rainy days alluded to in a preceding 
page, and which is marked as 3'48 inches falling at 
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Maritzburg ■vvithiii four days, the date of the fall being 
November 1859. This storm reached Pietermaritz- 
burg, sixty miles to the south of the flooded river of the 
adventure, at two in the afternoon ; and the rain-fall in 
the city for that particular storm was registered 1'64 
inches. The fall was, no doubt, considerably heavier in 
the Bushman’s Biver, where the great flood was observed, 
than it was in the lower region of Pietermaritzburg ; thus 
illustrating what has already been stated, that thunder- 
storm-rains are more abundant on the hills than in the 
lowlands. 

Floods of a very much more serious and disastrous 
character are, however, at long intervals brought about 
in the coast districts by sea-galcs of exco])tional 
violence, and especially where the valleys are of a mom 
open character and associated witli flats which are ob- 
noxious to overflow. The first flood of this character 
within the historical period of the colony occurred in’ 
the year 1856, between the 14th and 10th of April, 
during a three days’ violent sea-gale. 

The River Umgeni, within four miles of the seaport 
rose 28 feet above its usual level, within two feet of its 
mouth, on that occasion, and burst over the sand-flat 
on wliich Durban is built, making its way to the inner 
bay, and for some time threatening the town itself with 
destruction. The river Tongaati, further up the coast, 
rose 16 feet above its usual level, and spread a 
bed of sand 4 feet deep over the neighbouring pastures. 
The sea-beach was covered with trunks of large trees, 
and vast deposits of reed, carried down by the swollen 
streams, and then cast back from the sea by the breakers. 
The bodies of two hundred dead oxen, which had been 
brought down with this debris, were counted along the 
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sea-sands, within ten miles of the mouth of the Umgeni. 
The bridge over the Umsindusi, at the entrance of 
Pietermaritzburg, was swept away and all commuiiica- 
tionbetween the seaport and the city interrupted for some 
days. The rain-fall at the seaport during these three 
disastrous days amounted to 27 inches. It was under 11 
inches at Pietermaritzburg, and the Bushman’s Eiver, 
sixty miles higher up, was scarcely raised above its usual 
level. 

The next occasion when a destructive flood occurred 
in the coast districts was on August 28, 1868. 
The rain-fall on this occasion continued until the 
morning of the 31st, and for a period of sixty-four 
hours. The gale came in from the south-west. 
During the first two days tlie water in the river 
Umgeni, near Durban, rose gradually. The flood was 
then seen by a colonist, who was engaged with some 
native labourers on the banks of the river, coming 
down like a great wail. The party was totally unable 
to clear the rush of tlie stream, and only escaped with 
their lives by climbing a tree, which chanced to be 
within reach, from which perilous refuge they were 
rescued, after nine lioiirs’ exposure, by a boat, and at 
considerable risk to two men who came bravely to 
their assistance. At this time a very fine bridge, 
which had been recently erected at a cost of 19,0007, 
spanned the' river where the road from the seaport 
passes the stream towards the northern stretch of coast- 
land. The bridge consisted of iron girders resting 
upon cylindrical iron piers, which were screwed to 
piles driveu 12 feet into the bed of the river. The 
girders were fixed at an elevation which had been 
estimated to be higher than the highest rise of the 
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flood of 1856. At four o’clock on tlic afternoon of the 
30tli tlie water, however, liiid risen within two feci of 
the bottom of the girders. At seven o’clock it was 
within one foot of them. At midnight it was one 
foot ahove them, and at four o’clock on the morning of 
tho Slst, when the day bi'oke, the current was running 
between 10 and 12 knots an hour' ivhere the bridge 
had been, but only two girders and three pillars of the 
structure remained visible in tlic flood. All else had 
been swept away by the torrent. The Pietermaritzburg 
river, the Urasiudusi, rose between 20 and 25 fetil 
above its usual level, and one of the bi’idgos of Pieter- 
maritzburg, a comparatively rude timber striicturo, 
was swept bodily down the stream and stranded on 
the bank. The river at that time .stood only six inclio.s 
lower than its greatest height during (he flood of I85(). 
Five other bridges in diflbrent parts of Llie lower dis- 
tricts of the colony were also destroyed, but Jione of 
the bridges in the uplands were injured. Tiio rain- 
fall at Dm'ban on this occasion was 16 '54 inches, and 
at Pietermaritzburg 12-75 inches. Dr. Sutherland 
ascertained during this flood that at its height every 
cubic foot of the water of the Pietermaritzburg river 
contained an ounce of sohd sediment. 

The coast districts but just escaped a flood of 
similarly destructive iuten.sityin 1872. The rain came 
in witli a sea-gale from the south on the 9th of April. 
The fall near the seaport of Durban amounted to 
12'i2 inches during four days. The exact record of 
tills raiu-fall was : 
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Iiiclios 

April 9tli ..... 

1-UO 

,, loth, Day .... 

1-06 

„ „ Night 

0-95 

„ nth, Day .... 

0-88 

„ „ Night 

2-70 

,, 12th, Day .... 

3-12 

„ „ Night 

0-70 

„ 13th „ ... 

1-41 

Total .... 

. 12-12 


The rain-fall at Pietermaritzburg on this occasion was 
5'50 iuches. Tlie stream at the lower part of the 
Umgeni was greatly swollen, and rushed down to the 
sea as a furious torrent. A wooden bridge, which had 
been erected for temporary sei'vice in the place fioiii 
whidi the iron bridge had been swept away in the Hood 
of 1808, on the 12th was entirely covered by the water. 
But on the following day, when the water began to 
subside, it ap])eared that the temporary structure liad 
successfully withstood the emreut, only one of the 
piles in the middle having given way to a small extent. 
A bridge was washed away upon this occasion by the 
small river Umhlatuzan, which flows into the inner 
hasiu of the harbour. 

The relative raiu-fall on the coast near Durban for 
the four wet months, from January to April, in each of 
the three years 1870 to 1872, was : 

1870 18'29 

1871 16-10 

1872 20-28 

These were all exceptionally wet seasons. 

In the year 1865 there was also a ‘half-flood’ on 
the coast districts in the month of June, which is essen- 
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tially aud properly one of the months of the ordinary 
dry season, but it was not attended with any severe 
inconvenience. It, however, served to illustrate very 
pointedly the remark that has been made of the com- 
parative restriction of the ‘ flood-falls ’ to the coast 
range, as the writer chanced to be travelling along the 
coast at the time. He had passed the large river 
Umkomanzi, to the south of the sea port, in the ferry- 
boat, when the rain began, but was summarily stopped 
at the next coast-stream, the Amahlongwa, by the 
violence and depth of the current, and, as a matter of 
course, was unable to retrace his steps, because liLs 
retreat was intercepted by other similar boatless 
streams in the rear. He accordingly look refuge al. a 
mission-station fortunately near, willi some olhci' ti'a- 
vellei's, and the daily amusement of the party consisted 
in frequent experimental trips lo the Ijanks of tlie 
river to test the depth of the water. After six days’ 
detention the river was at last passed, with the water 
fully above the horses’ saddle-bows, and a second stream 
was also successfully forded; but the next river, and the 
third in succession, the Umzinto, was still impassable ; 
and the writer accordingly turned the flank of the 
diflicnlty by ascending the intervening ridge, which 
formed the watershed of these swollen coast-streams, 
and so made his way back to Pietermaritzburg. At a 
distance of forty miles from the sea he forded the large 
river Umkomauzi, with the water only half-way up the 
saddle ; and on reaching Maritzburg he found that his 
inslrmneuts there had only recorded a rain-fall of 1-23 
inches during the period of the flood-fall upon the coast. 
The rivers in the still higher region froip 60 to 100 
miles from the coast had scarcely risen above the 
ordinary winter level upon this occasion. 
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The loss to the colony from the flood in 1868, 
when the lower districts of the coast were much more 
fully occupied by settlers than they Avere at the time of 
the still larger, but less costly flood in 1856, was esti- 
mated at 100, 000^,, of which 4O,O00Z. represented the 
damage to roads and bridges. 

The sea-gale rain-falls in ISlatal are almost invari- 
ably associated Avith a high barometric column, whilst 
the thunderstorm -rains are as commonly connected 
with a low barometer. The reason for this is, however, 
perfectly obvious. Tlie sea-gales occur with a very 
htix)ng and very strenuously-maintained soulhcrly wind, 
wliich, like the uorthoru wind of the opposite hemisphero, 
means a cold, condensed, and therefore relatively heavy, 
state of the atmosphere. The tliunderstorins, on the 
other hand, immediately follow the periods of largest 
rarefaction from heat, which are connected with a 
relatively light state of the atmosphere, If the move- 
ments of the column of the barometer from day to day 
are traced down upon paper as a series of successive 
‘ waves ’ it is almost invariably found that sea-gales cor- 
respond to the crest of these Avaves, and thunderstorm- 
rains to the hollows of depression which lie between the 
crests ; or, perhaps, more exactly to the points where 
the Avave just begins agam to rise after the lowest dip 
of the trough. It must, however, be liere understood 
that in thus using the convenient and expressive term 
‘ wave,' when speaking of the state and movements of 
the air, it is not by any means intended to affirm that 
anything like Avaves in the sense of superficial waves of 
the sea are really involved in these alternating pressures 
ill the air Avhich are expressed by the rise and fall of 
the column of the barometer. The Avave is in reality 
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little more than a vibratory transmission from ])lace to 
place of compressions and expansions of the air- 
substance, in some sense of a similar character to the 
vibratory compressions and expansions of the substance 
of elastic bodies -which are produced in the pro]ragatiou 
of sound. If this qualification, however, is borne in 
mind, the terra ‘ -wave ’ becomes a very convenient 
means of presenting to the mind what occurs during 
changes of barometric pressure in the air. 

In the first place, there is an almost constant diurnal 
oscillation of the mercurial column of tlie barometer in 
hiatal, amounting to nearly one-tenth of au inch at 
Pietermaritzburg, at its hoiglit of 2,095 feet above tlie 
sea-level. The average amount, iu exact numbers, is 
0'078’of an inch. During a period of eight years lliero 
were only 217 days on which this diurnal oscillation 
was not strongly marked — that is to say, it is seen 
distinctly on thirteen days out of fourteen, and tlie 
exceptional days are simply those in wliicli the baromelnr 
is rising so rapidly, under a larger and more gmioral 
influence, that the diurnal oscillation is more than 
compensated by it and so masked. This oscillation, 
being a diurnal phenomenon, is unquestionably an 
immediate result of the periodic presence and absence 
of the sun caused by the earth’s rotation upon its axis, 
although it would, perhaps, be too bold an assumption 
to represent it as the mere daily expansion of the air 
under the direct heating effect of the sim’s rays, because 
there is a shadowy trace of a nocturnal wave-crest in 
the. hours of the early morning as well as the more 
pronounced and developed wave-crest of the early hours 
of the afternoon. If the movements from day to day 
of the barometric column are expressed in the form of 
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waves traced out ujion paper, as has been already 
suggested, these diurnal oscillations appear upon tlie 
contour of the larger waves like billows upon the larger 
swell of the sea. Indications of the occurrence of these 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer may be detected in 
greater or less degree everywhere; but as a general rule 
they are largely developed, and but little masked, iu the 
inter-tropical regions of the cai’th, where the day and 
night recur with great regularity, and where the mid-day 
power of the sun’s rays is always very large ; and they 
are largely masked and less boldly developed in tJie 
parallels of higlier latitude, where the days and nights 
vary so very much more in length, and where the raid- 
day sun has coiriparatively so much less jiower. They 
arc lor this reason marked and exceedingly interesting 
features in the meteorological indications of Natal. 

But, even apart from these diurnal lluctuations, it 
may l)c further affinned that the mercurial column is 
never stationary in Natal. It is couLiiuially sweeping 
boldly up or boldly down from day to clay. When 
the most strikingly marked elevations and depressions 
were taken into account for a period of eight years it 
appeared that there were 291 of these great ‘ waves ’ of 
the atmosphere during the period, . giving an average 
length of ten days for each wave. But there were also 
inferior undulations of a lower order, but scarcely less 
definitely marked — a kind of system of half-waves, 
tending to break up and modify the larger ones. When 
these were also taken into account it gave 648 waves, 
of an average length of four days and a-half in the 
eight years. These larger oscillations of the atmosphere 
are certainly due to a more extended and more general 
inQuence than the mere diurnal variations of sunshine 
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and temperature. They are brought about by the bodily 
and progressive transference of masses of air from place 
to place, and on that account they become matters of 
immediate moment, and of the highest significance in all 
considerations and discussions of climate and weather. 
The ‘ large oscillations ’ are unquestionably palpable 
tolcens and signs of the great natural air-currents and 
wind-distribution of the district, viewed as a geographical 
region of the terrestrial sphere. It has been already 
pointed out that there is in Natal a general tendency 
of the lower portion of the atmosphere towards the 
north-west, as a part of the ‘ trade-wind idiosyncrasy ’ 
of the region, supplemented and reinforced by the 
circumstance that the great masses of heated land lie 
towards the north-west, and that the great, space of 
cool ocean stretches towards tlio south-east. But there 
is of necessity also a prevalent compensatory set in the 
upper regions of the air in the opposite direction to- 
wards the south-east. The upper and the lower strata 
of the air fiow m antagonistic currents, but of these two 
currents the lower comes from a cold zone of the earth 
and is comparatively heavy and dense, while the upper 
comes from a warm zone of the earth and is compara- 
tively light and rare. When these two currents are at a 
normal or average relation to each other the barometer 
shows a certain average or mean indication of pressime. 
But if this medium condition is disturbed — ^if one current 
encroaches unduly upon the other, the indication of the 
barometer is changed in a corresponding degree. When, 
the upper north-west current encroaches on the lower 
the column of mercury in the barometer goes down. 
When the lower south-east ciurent encroaches upon the 
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upper the column of mercury rises. The lighter air, 
acting upon the cistern of tlie barometer, allows the 
mercurial column to fall. The heavier air, pressing more 
forcibly upon the cistern-surface, drives the mercurial 
column further up. The successive large waves of the 
atmosphere in Natal, therefore, indicate that there is a 
constantly alternating play, or action and reaction, going 
on in this part of the earth between the upper and the 
lower currents, and that first one and then the other 
encroaches upon the condition of mean equilibrium, and 
predominates over it for the passing time. Science has 
not yet been able to explain altogether the machinery 
or iustruraeutallLy by which this mighty aerial pulsation, 
so regular towards the tropics although more broken 
and disturbed in higlier latitudes and colder regions, is 
effected, but there can be no doubt that it is the efficient 
means employed for giving movement and life to the 
restless batallion of the winds, and through them for 
maintaining the even distribution and essential uni- 
formity and purity of the atmosphere. These barometric 
oscillations are, so to speak, the respiratory movements 
of nature, 

Whenever the predominance of the north-west upper 
cimrent prevails in Natal to the extreme degree,^ so that 
it actually reaches the surface of the ground and for the 
time displaces the lower south-easterly current, it is felt as 
a dry hot wind which parches everything it touches. 
This hot land-wind, when it occurs, is strong. Most 
commonly it is very strong, amounting almost to a 
hurricane. It is always irregular and fitful, ex- 
pending itself in short bursts and gusts, and sweeping 
dense clouds of dust over the country as it continues. 
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It generally begins to blow in the very early nioriiing 
about daybreak or before, and continues in foix'e until 
the middle of the day or the early afternoon. It then 
lulls suddenly, and immediately afterwards a strong, 
cool sea-wind from the south sets in, carrying the thermo- 
meter down at once. Occasionally the hot wind returns 
in the same way for two or three clays in succession, 
butittljeu still intermits during tire afternoon and early 
hours of the night. It is invariably attended by great 
depression of the barometer ; in other words, it occurs 
in the greatest depressions of the barometric oscillalions, 
Tlnmderstorms, whicli also especially allect tlici troughs 
of the baroraetric oscillations, very comuiouly (blluw 
upon its heels, The great depre,ssioii of the baroiuctm’ 
is, indeed, a more certain and reliable evidence of this 
sea-ward set of the general inab.s of tlio a-tinosjdiere lluin 
the direction of the wincl-vano, because this last is liable 
to be modified and affected by mere local eddies and 
currents. On the coast, for instance, it not uncommonly 
occurs that the wind is blowing along shore from the 
north-east, at the same instant that a north-west hot 
wind is prevailing at Pietermaritzburg. It is then, 
however, invariably found that there is a trough Of the 
great barometric oscillation present on the coast as well 
as at Pietermaritzburg, and this indicates what is the 
true meteorological condition of the atmosphere. Thi,s 
peculiarity appears to be clue to the hot current, which 
comes rushing down from the mountains, being caught 
and stopped when it reaches within a few miles of the 
actual sea-line by the inflowing sot from the sea, and so 
being compelled to glide over the lower and cooler 
stratum, deflecting its movement in some degree so as 
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to bend it into a direction approximately parallel to tlie 
sea-sbore. The rarer and lighter condition of the entire 
mass of the superincumbent air is nevertheless indicated 
by the fall of the barometer. 

The thermometer very rarely rises above 85° in the 
shade in Natal even in the midst of the summer season, 
unless a hot wind is blowing. It then mounts to some- 
where between 85° and 97°, according to the strength 
of the sirocco. In midwinter a north-west hurricane 
occasionally prevails without raising tlie tliermometer 
above 85°, but this is rare. The reason why this hot 
wind generally begins to blow in the late night or early 
morning, and why it ceases to blow in the afternoon, is 
obvious. Ill the late night and early morning the 
monsoon inliueiice, which brings the sea-breeze in 
steadily to laud, is at its least in consequence of tliu 
land being then most cooled by radiation ; and it is, 
therefore, at that time most easily conquered by its 
litful and boisterous autagoiiist. In the afternoon, on 
the other band, the monsoon iiiHuence is at its most, 
on account of the strong upcast then engendered over 
the heated land, and it is, therefore, at that time most 
able to contend with success against the antagonistic 
current. This hot wind is exceedingly parching and dry. 
This is due to the fact that it is an air-current which 
has come sweeping along over the broad tropical sur- 
faces of the arid interior of the continent. It is, 
indeed, primarily fed from the great equatorial upcast 
of the atmosphere, that deposits the tropical rains as it 
rises and then turns over to flow back to the higher 
latitudes. The air is so dry that the leaves on living 
plants shrivel up under its touch. The dryness of 
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these winds iseven greater in the winter season, altliougli 
their temperature is not then at its highest, than it is 
in summer ; and this, no doubt, is one principal reason 
why thunderstorms far more frequently attend upon 
the hot winds in summer than they do in winter. The 
degree of humidity indicated by the wet and dry 
bulb thermometers wlien a hot wnud is blowing varies 
between 25 and 52 degrees of moisture. But on rare 
occasions it is so great that the ordinary tables 
employed in reducing the observations of the dry bulb 
and wet bulb do not suffice to give the indication 
required. On the occasion of the higlie.st tcmjmraturo 
observed with a hot wind, whicli occurred December 
30, 1865, and which was 97 'O” of Fahrcnl)eit, Ihe 
degree of inoisliu'e probably did not exceed 20 dcgrec.s, 
with somewhere between three and four gi'aius of 
aqueous vapour to 'the cubic foot of air, iustciul of 
eighteen degrees, which there would have been in fully- 
saturated air at the same temperature. 

To mere passing and casual observation the hot 
winds in Natal seem to blow indifferently, and without 
order or lawq at all periods of the year. They appear 
to be just as likely to occur in winter as In summer ; and 
in one month as in any other. Ifj however, an exact 
record be made of the number of times the hot wind 
blows in each mouth of the year, and an average of 
these be then taken, a definite progression and law at 
once appears, which in some measure refers the occur- 
rence of the phenomena to its true cause. Thus llio 
foUowing slalement gives the exact number of times a 
strong hot wind was experienced in Pietermaritzburg 
during eight years : 
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Month. 

1858 

1850 

1860 

18G1 186'2jl863 

s 

1865 

Jauuary .... 

2 

1 

1 

0 

] 

2 

3 

2 

February .... 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Marclr .... 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

April .... 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O 

O 

Way 

0 

1 

3 

] 

o 

1 

0 

1 

June 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

] 

0 

July 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

August .... 

4 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

5 

4 

September .... 

4 

7 

3 

4 

8 

C 

0 

4 

October .... 

1 

7 

4 

3 

8 

2 

6 

4 

Novoiuber .... 

2 

,3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

G 

S 

December .... 

1 

G 

I 

0 

1 



2 

2 

2 


A mere inspection of tins table at once sliows that the 
hot wind blows inoi'e frequently in the mouths of 
August, September, October, and Novcinl:)cr ; and tliat, 
therefore, it is in sonic degree ruled by the marcli of 
the season. If, however, the average for eacli month 
in the , entire season be made by adding together the 
columns of numbers for each month and dividing the 
sum by 8, the law of progression becomes very much 
more marked. Thus the serie.s of numbers procured 
by the process is for — 

Timoa 


January . . Hot wind blows . 1-.5 

Febniaiy 1-2 

Marcli . . 0'7 

April 0-9 

IMay ....... 1-2 

Juno 0-9 

July 2-'l 

August ...... S-2 

September . ...... 5'1 

October . . . „ . , . 4‘2 

November . . . „ . . , 3-0 

December ....... r7 


Trom this statement it, therefore, unmistakably appears 
that the hot wind of Natal is a season-phenomenon, 

H 
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tliat tlie influence winch brings it about is in its maxi- 
mum of power in the month of September, and that 
from this month the influence declines gradiinlly in 
energy through the opposite series of months, in botli 
directions, until it is at its minimum from March to 
June. The upper north-west land-current lias most 
development in the early months of summer, when the 
vertical sun is maldng its steady march over the land 
lo the higher and higher parallels of latitude, and it has 
its least development in the early months of winter, 
when the vertical sun is progressing over the laud to 
the lower and more remote parallels of lalitude. 

The follovsring table gives the mean, the liiglicst, 
and the lowest readings of the standard barometer at 
Pietermaritzburg, for each year in a series of eight 
years : — 


Yam. 

Moan 
in inchos 

Itiftlii'Hl 
ill inoiio*!. 

li'WOHt 
in ill ill os. 

1858 

27’780 

oafoj 

27-316 

1859 

27-803 

28 474 

27-415 

18G0 

27-920 

28-;i93 

27-429 

18(11 

27-920 

28-393 

27-392 

1863 

27 870 

28-401 

27-410 

1803 

27-924 

38 363 

27-309 

1804 

27-023 

28-423 

27-470 

1886 

27-934 

28-431 

27-342 


The readings of the barometer, indicating the diurnal 
wave, for the same eight years, for nine in the morning, 
three in the afternoon, and nine in the evening, ex- 
pressed as a mean annual quantity, were 
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Yoiira. 

A( y M 

At 13 p.M 

At fl f'.M, 

1858 

27-809 

27-678 

27-8.30 

1869 

27-900 

27-839 

27-014 

1860 

27-941 

27-867 

27-046 

1861 

27-946 

. 27-869 

27-965 

1862 

27-800 

27-819 

27-012 

1863 

27-0.34 

27-861 

27-942 

1864 

27-054 

27-861 

27-063 

1806 

27-0.58 

27-883 

27-0O1 


The mean pressure of the atmosphere, indicated by 
the barometer at Pietermaritzbui’g, at a Jieight of 2,095 
feet above the sea, during eight years, derived from 
2,920 obscrvalious, was 27‘891 inches. The highest 
reading of the barometer during the period was 28 '4:74 
inches ; the lowest reading, 27'215 inches. The 
extreme range of atmospheric pressure during eight 
years was, therefore, 1'259 inches, or 0'691 of an inch 
less than the extreme range at London, which is 1‘85 
inches. The average range of atmospheric pressure for 
one year was 0'991 of an inch. The well-known law 
that the oscillations of atmospheric pressure are less in 
amount between the tropics, or near to them, than 
they are in higher latitudes, is thus strikingly observed 
in Natal. The difference of the altitude of the editor’s 
observatory and of the mean sea-level at the port was 
determined by o. long series of simultaneous observations 
made with a pair of compared standard barometers. 
The exact latitude of the observatory was 29° 36^ 13" 
south. Its longitude was 30° 21' 34-5" east. 

The mean temperature for each year of a ten-year 
series at Pietermaritzburg was — 
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In 1858 . 

O 

. 64-90 

In 1863 . 

O 

. 64-40 

„ 1859 . 

. 64-95 

„ 1864 . 

. 6 1 50 

„ 1860 . 

. 64-43 

„ 1865 . 

. 65-80 

„ 1861 , 

. 64-27 

„ 1866 . 

. 65-10 

„ 1862. 

. 64-47 

„ 1867 . 

. 63-90 

The mean 

temperatures for each month of the year 

in tlie same series of years, 

was — 


January . 

0 

. 71-6 

July 

0 

. 55-7 

February 

. 71-8 

August . 

. 60-3 

March 

. 69-7 

September 

. 64-8 

April 

. 65-0 

October . 

. 66-1 

May 

. 58-8 

November 

. . 69-4 

June 

. 55-1 

December 

. 70-3 


The highest air-temperature recorded at Ihetor- 
maritzburg during this ten-year period was D7'0. Odiis 
occurred during a hot wind on Decoinber 00, 1805. 

The lowest temperature for this period was 29°. 
The extreme range of temperature in ten years was, 
therefore, 68 '6. 

The mean temperature of Pietermaritzburg, derived 
from the entire series of observation.? during the ten 
years, was 64‘6°. 

The highest temperature recorded in each year of 
the period wtis, in 

" 0 

1858 . . . 96-8 18G3 . . .91-6 

1859 . . . 93-4 1864 . . . 94-8 

1850 , . . 97-1 1865 . . . 97-6 

1851 . . . 95-4 186G . . 93-0 

1802 _ . . . 95-2 1867 . . . 95'2 

The lowest temperature recorded in each year of 
the .series wa,s, in 
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0 


0 

1858 

. 38-0 

18G3 

. 33'2 

1859 

. 34-0 

18G1 

. 29 8 

18G0 

. 31-4 

1805 

. 34 ’8 

1861 

. 29-0 

18GG 

. 29’2 

1862 

. 32-0 

1807 

. oi-o 

The mean 

highest temperature ibr 

each month o 

the year was — 




January . 

o 

. 91-0 

July 

. 78'2 

February 

, 91-4 

August . 

. 84'7 

Marcli 

. 87-4 

September 

. Dl'O 

April 

. 84-5 

October . 

. 90 7 

May 

. 79-3 

Movomber 

. 90'7 

June 

. 75-2 

Deooniber 

. 92’3 

The mean 

lowest temperature Ibr 

each mouth » 

the year was — 



Cl 

January . 

. 5(10 

July 

. 83'7 

Fobi'uavy 

. 58'7 

August . 

. 38'3 

Miircb 

. 52-G 

September 

. 43 3 

April 

. 4G-3 

October . 

. 48 2 

May 

. 39-5 

NoTcmber 

. 50' 1 

June 

. 35-5 

December 

. 56-4 


The mean temperature for each month of the ten 
years was — 


Moiithi. 

ISdS 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1861 

1865 

1 

1867 

January 

OS'S 

O 

73-2 

70-9 

7f-3 

70-0 

72’4 

72’8 

72-4 

74-G 

ro-G 

February . 

73-3 

72-1 

73-0 

67-8 

72-4 

71-4 

71'6 

71-8 

74-4 

69-9 

MaroF 

GO'4 

61) -5 

71-6 

C7'8 

C9'0 

70’2 

07-6 

72-7 

GO-3 

70-0 

April 

GS-e 

04-7 

06-0 

66-3 

G5-1 

06-1 

GO-l 

G7-0 

07-4 

G4-3 

May 

50'5 

60'4 

00'2 

68-9 

68-0 

57-0 

00’4 

60-2 

68-6 

54-0 

June 

58'G 

6G'3 

60-9 

65'6 

63-8 

63'7 

64-1 

63-9 

54-0 

55 2 

July 

58-1 

66-4 

64-0 

54-4 

67-4 

67-0 

54'9 

69-1 

62-2 

64-7 

August 

013 

68-8 

69-9 

60-4 

67'G 

G9-6 

GO'O 

02-3 

G3-2 

00-3 

September . 

04'4 

Giro 

62-6 

08-1 

G4-0 

G2-2 

GO-3 

64-2 

00-2 

0] 0 

October 

C3'8 

64T) 

05-8 

G3-1 

GO-4 

G5-0 

60-6 

69-1 

04-4 

COG 

November . 

G8'2 

GS-0 

04'4 

C6-9 

68'0 

06-4 

G7-4 

07-4 

08-0 

CG-7 

December . 

69-3 

71 o 

eS'l 

09 8 

71-4 

70-5 

72'5 

70-0 

70-6 

G9-8 
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Tlie liigliest air-temperaliu'c for cacli moulli of the 
ten years WcTs — 


il ontha. 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 









O 

Q 


.Tauuary 

03-0 

00-4 

02-6 

89 2 

87-4 

91-4 

91-6 

so-s 

92-0 

06-2 

Eobruary . 

OG'8 

9.3'4 

07-1 

84-2 

89'0 

88-4 

8r>-5 

9.3-0 

03-0 

03-6 

jVIai’oli 

Dl'O 

86-2 

92-8 

87-2 

86-0 

86-8 

83-2 

90-2 

88-2 

86-8 

A pril 

86'0 

83-8 

8C-2 

89-6 

87-2 

83-0 

77-2 

86-0 

87-0 

82-0 

May . 

79 0 

78-8 

82'4 

78-8 

7C-8 

70-8 

77-8 

86-2 

78-0 

80-0 

.Time . 

78'3 

74-2 

77-0 

7G-0 

76-8 

73-2 

72-2 

71-2 

77'2 

77-0 

July . 

81-0 

77-0 

76-8 

80-8 

82-2 

76-0 

70-2 

82-2 

73-6 

70-2 

Aiipuat 

80'8 

84-3 

79-8 

81-0 

88-4 

81-4 

83-4 

80-4 

89-2 

84-2 

.Seplombar . 

ilO-0 

8G-1 

90'2 

96-4 

96-3 

92-2 

94-2 

94-0 

80-0 

93 0 

October 

89-0 

80-1 

87-2 

93'0 

96-0 

84-8 

94-8 

0(5-0 

89-2 

92-6 

Woveuibar . 

88-5 

as)'6 

84-4 

03-4 

89-8 

94-() 

00 0 

97-3 

91-8 

88-0 

Oecembor . 

OJ-O 

93'4 

89-2 

930 

90-3 

91 -3 

91'8 

97-0 

90-2 

96'2 


The lowest air-temperature for each mouth of tlm 
ten years was — 


Months. 

1838 

1839 

1860 

1861 

1802 

1863 

1861 

1863 

1806 

186? 

Jaimtuy 

6§'0 

01-0 

60-4 

o „ 

01-a 

67-4 

69-0 

o , 
68-2 

6(t'(i 

n 

67-8 

SIH) 

February . 

60-0 

69-2 

0D8 

66-8 

00-0 

68-0 

()l)-0 

58-0 

01 -2 

58-0 

Marcli 

42-0 

62-7 

63-2 

48-8 

54-2 

64 -4 

53'0 

68-0 

64-0 

55'0 

April 

43-6 

40-2 

49-0 

46-2 

43-0 

60-0 

45-2 

63'8 

60-0 

43-0 

May 

3S-0 

41-9 

41-2 

3(1-4 

.39-2 

40-8 

44-0 

36-8 

38-2 

40-0 

Juna 

39'3 

37-2 

3.5-0 

35-0 

32-0 

36-2 

37 '8 

34-8 

34-8 

3 4-0 

July 

38-0 

34-8 

31-4 

20-0 

37-0 

3G-4 

29-8 

37-2 

29-2 

81-2 

August 

43-0 

37-2 

38-0 

36-0 

34-8 

30-8 

40 0 

43-0 

85-0 

39-() 

Soptember . 

42-0 

43-7 

42-6 

600 

41-0 

38-0 

48-8 

41-8 

44-2 

41-0 

October 

60-5 

61 -0 

60-2 

47-0 

40-2 

40-2 

60-0 

46-2 

46-2 

47-0 

Niiveiubor . 

62 4 

6.3-4 

46-0 

62-0 

66-8 

SO 2 

6,3-0 

46-2 

44-2 

60-0 

December . 

64-6 

r37-3 

67-0 

64-4 

6'J-O 

07-2 

GO-2 

62-2 

64-5 

67-0 


During the 3,052 cla 3 ^s comprised within the ten 
year , series of observations tlicrc were — 

103 days, or, on the average, 10 clays per year, on 
which the thermometer rose above 90®. 

417 days, or 42 per year, on which it rose aliove 
84°. 

2,430 days, or 244 i)cr year, on which it rose above 
70°. 
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There were 109 days, or 11 per year, on which ihe 
temperature did not rise to 60°. 

There were 215 nights, or, on the average, 22 nights 
per year, on which the temperature fell below 40“ . 

998 nights, or 100 per year, on which the tempera- 
ture fell below 50°. 

2,263 nights, or 227 per year, on which the temper- 
ature fell below 60°. 

There were 69 nights, or 7 per year, on which the 
temperature did not fall below 70°. 

There were 10 nights, or, on the average, 1 night 
per year, in which the self-recording instruments indi- 
cated frost 6 feet above the ground. 

The air-temperature in Fatal is subject to frequent 
and sudden vici.ssitudes, and tliese arc more marked at 
Pietermaritzburg and amongst the hills than tliey are 
in tlie lower coast-region. The great changes of tem- 
perature also occur principally between one day and 
the nest in the summer season, but between successive 
days and nights in the winter season. The mean tem- 
perature of the day jumps fitfully up and down during 
the season of summer. The mean temperature of the 
day, on the other hand, moves evenly along in the 
winter season, but there is then considerable difference 
between the temperature of day and night, and the 
daily range of temperature is accordingly large. The 
reason for this remarkable and interesting peculiarity 
is the frequent intervention of the cooling influence of 
dense cloud and rain in the season of summer, and the 
almost nuiuterrupted presence of clear skies in winter, 
allowing the full influence of sunshine to (ell upon the 
ground by day, and the full power of radiation to come 
into play between sunset and suiu'ise. 
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A series of comparative observations instituted 
between the observatory at Pietermaritzburg, 2,095 
above the sea-level, and at the port near the sea-level, 
yielded the following comparison ; — 



Pirtormaritzburg 
(2,005 ft. above s.c«-levcl). 

Durban | 

(boa-level), | 

Months. 

Iligliest 

Lowest 

Mean 

Mc<au 

Lowest 

Highost 


in 

in 

Ojt‘ 

of 

in 

in 


Mouth. 

Mouth. 

Munth. 

Uonth. 

Mouth. 

Month. 



O 
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The mean annual temperature for the year 1858 
was — 

At Pietermaritzburg G-J-9 

At Durban C9‘l 

Giving a mean temperature on tlie coast 4°'2 higher 
than that of Pietermaritzburg, 2,095 feet above the sca- 
level. 

The consequence of this dilTerence of 4° of mean 
temperature is that the coast climate and the hill climate 
have an altogether distinct character. The one is semi- 
tropical, and the other approximately temperate. The 
pine-apple, the banana, the sugar-cane, aiTowroot, and 
coffee ripen with the utmost facility along the coast. 
Neither the pine-apple, the banana, nor the sugar-cane 
ripen in the same way as high as Pietermaritzburg. 
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But on the other the orange ripens at this elevation, 
and at the same lime the apple, peach, mulberry, 
loquat, and granadilla lloiirish side by side in the fruit- 
producing season, and the gardens are gay, a good 
part of the year, with the flowers of the oleander, 
bruginansia, ipomea, passion-flower, and niglit-blow- 
ing cereiis. Tobacco and cotton can botli be cultivated 
productively. The blue gum-tree of Australia has 
almost taken possession of the ground, and attains 
readily a height exceeding 100 feet in little more than 
a dozen years, Maize, perhaps, deserves to he marked 
before all other vegetable produclious as the staple 
food-cro|J of the laud, for it is grown rcmunei’atively 
under the rudest cultivation from the declivities of the 
higher mountains to the very boi’ders ol' the .sea. On 
the higher hills the grain-crops and root-crops d‘ 
temperate climates can be reared under appropriate 
and skilful cultivation. 

In approximately tropical lands like Natal the ex- 
tremes of the opposite seasons are very materially soft- 
ened, it will be romeinbered, by the diminution of the 
length of the summer day, and the diminution of the 
length of the winter night. Thus, in Natal, the differ- 
ence of the midsummer and midwinter day is only four 
hours. The snu only rises two hours later, and sets two 
hours sooner, in midwinter than in midsummer. The 
midsummer sunrise is about five, and the midwinter sun- 
rise about seven. The midsummer sunset is at seven, and 
the midwinter at five. In Natal this most acceptable 
softening of the extremes is very materially aided and 
furthered by the special peculiarity of the abundant 
cloud, rain, and evaporation of the summer, and equally 
abundant clear sunshine of the winter. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

WILD ANIMAL LIFE. 

ISTearly two centuries ngo some shijiwrcckcd Fiiglisii 
sailors made an undesigned and undosired visit to Llic 
neiglibourhood of tlie natural harbour whidi serves as 
the port of Natal at the jircsent day, and described the 
abundance of animal lifcwdiich they encounicred in tlio 
following words : — ‘ There is no hick of eleidiauts, 
rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, and leopard.s ; many kinds of 
large and small centipedes, loads, and I'rogs abound. 
Elands, harts, redboks, and crocodiles are nnnici'oiis, 
Gleese, ducks, pigeons, red and brown partridges, 
pheasants, and wild turkeys are abundant, and also 
crested cranes, many birds, and all kinds of fish.’ 

Some of the most noble and distinguished individuals 
of this old ‘ sailor’s catalogue ’ of indigenous animated 
creatures have now retired from the coast regions of 
Natal before the advancing footsteps of pale-faced man 
and the strengthening forecasts of civilization. But 
sufficient traces of the old ‘ wild beast ’ time still remain 
within the boundaries of the colony to make its record 
of wild animal life one that retains considerable charm 
for the naturalist. It is even now but a very few 
years since tlib merchant of the seaport of Durban, who 
rode up into the thick bush which covers ilie Bcrca-hills, 
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that look down upon tlxe town immediately to the north, 
liad a fair chance of having to pull U]) iu his canter to 
give precedence to a file of luilf-a-dozen clepliants 
(eleplias Africanus), who desired to cross the line of his 
patl). When the Dutch farmers laid out the streets of 
Pietermaritzburg, that is m 1839, the mimosa bush 
seven miles fi'om tlie town, on the main approach from 
the coast, was a fitvourifce resort for these real ‘monarchs ’ 
of the African wilderness. Old settlers about Durban 
still tell of the days wlien they could occasionally meet 
an elephant taking his evening stroll iu tlie tangled 
thicket of evergreen trees whicli extends from the 
Uuigcni Eiver towards Vcrulam, and which is now 
triiversed by the main road of access to the north coast 
plantations. The old monarch is now, liowever, only 
seen in Natal, on the rarest occasions, in the deepest 
recesses of the Tngela valley, which forms llie northern 
frontier of the colony, and which on one side of the 
river ascends into Zidu-hind. The reputed monarch of 
the wild land, the African lion (felis leo), also, upon 
very rare occasions, makes a mistake and follows some 
herd of antelopes that have wandered down from the 
bare pastures of the inland plains in search of the 
fresh grass of the lower region. But he generally 
accomplishes a rapid nocturnal sweep of survey and 
observation, levying some black-mail from the farms and 
kraals as he goes; and then, having discovered his mis- 
take, he heats a rapid retreat over the mountains and 
disappeai's. Within a dozen years the writer has passed 
the fresh spoor of a vagrant lion, effecting a flying survey 
of the central rpTlands of the colony iu this way, in the 
advanced season of winter. The African lion is not 
pro])crly a deni'/en of the ‘ bush ’ or ‘ forest.’ lie lurks 
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in the lower cover that friuges the sides ol streams, and 
hunts in the open plains ; and it is curiously remarked 
that when he ^appears on those rapid visits in the 
neighbourhood of settled districts he has entirely given 
up his old custom of proclaiming his presence at night- 
fall and in the early watch of the morning by his 
reverberating roar, as unsuited to the changed condition 
of things, and creeps silently through the preserves that 
he marks for Ills black-mail. There am two well- 
marked varieties of the lion in the South African 
districts — one of a yellowish hue, and one brown. The < 
brown variety, especially wlioa lie sports a ‘ black 
mane,’ seems to be the most Jerocioiis and powerful. 
Animals of this class have been known to carry a two- 
year-old heifer while jnirsucd by horsemen lb]- five 
hours, without letting the body of the lioifor toucl). the 
ground for more than an accidental and jiassing brush, 
and also to convey a horse for a full mile from the place 
where it was first seized. The lion generally walks off 
quietly when he is disturbed by man, with Avliathas been 
well described as ‘ a careless air, that seems to indicate 
he does not want a fray, hut is ready to fight if he is 
pressed to do so.’ If not pursued he soon quickens his 
first dignified retreat into a trot and then bounds away. 

If followed he crouches with his face towards his 
pursuer, and at last charges home if the attack is 
persevered in, and, of course, then has the best of the 
encounter unless he is happily intercepted on the way 
by a well-aimed bullet. 

The real terror of the South African jungle or hush, 
however, is the leopard, cither the felis leopardiis or 
felispardus, universally Imown to the Dutch settlers as 
‘ the tiger.’ He is also a very large and powerful 
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aiiiraa'l, and is unfortunately endowed wiili great activity ; 
lie is ill reality more formidable than the lion, because 
he dwells habitually in the bush and tangled forest and 
climbs the trees. He makes his lair in the densely- 
wooded ravines, where it is almost impossible to follow 
him, and from these ravines comes forth at night to 
scour the country round, and too often to prowl about 
the homesteads of settlers. He is still continually found 
in Natal on account of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of dislodging him from his liaiints. Every 
now and then neighbourhoods Avhcre there is good and 
suitable cover near arc visited, and made to pay a tax 
more or less heavy before the unwelcome intruder can 
bo caught. In such cases strychnine is generally the 
last resource of the settler, and is given in a tempting 
piece of flesh laid in tlie track of the nocturnal visits. 
It is almost certain that both the panther and the 
leopard are included in the generic term ‘ tiger ’ of the 
old Dutch colonists, and that both are still encountered 
in Natal. The two species were known but as one 
animal to Linnmus. The Dutch Boers have, therefore, a 
very distinguished precedent for their own classification. 
The leopard appears, however, to be the smaller animal 
of the two, and to have its spots made up of a cluster 
of still more minute dottings. The leopard not infre- 
cpiently measures from eight to nine feet from the nose 
to the tip of the tail. It is said that tbc leopard and 
panther of South Africa both have an especial weakness 
for ‘ sucking-baboons.’ There are also tiger-cats, or 
leopards of much smaller size, iu the colouy, which, 
although occasionally troublesome and destructive to 
the smaller kinds of live-stock on a settler’s farm, are 
not really formidable. One of these is about the size 
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of a small greyliound, and is probably the cheetah, or 
hunting cat (felis jubata), of the Cape. Another, a 
smaller animal about two feet long without the tail, and 
12 inches high, appeal’s to be the serval (felis sei'vcil) of 
the Cape. There is also a Kaffir cat (the felis Cafm), 
entirely distinct from the wild form of the domestic cat, 
which is found in flats covered with long grass or with 
low growth of bru.shwood. It preys upon smaller 
animals and birds that make nests on the ground. It 
is very fierce when attacked, and for the most part seeks 
refuge in the burrows of other animals. 

The rhinoceros, of which four kinds are fouud in 
South Africa — namcly,the black rhinoceros with unecpial 
horns, the black rhinoceros with equal liorns, the 
white rhinoceros, and the rare long horned wliito 
rhinoceros — .have quite disappeared from Natal, although 
some of them may still be met within an easy ride oa the 
Zulu-lancl side, beyond the Tugela. The giralle is only 
seen in the high plains of the remote interior, beyond 
the Drakenberg, The buflalo (bub ulus Caffer) could 
be found by the hunter within a few lioiirs’ ride of 
Pietermaritzhurg within a few years. He is still some- 
times met with in the high and remote districts of the 
colony, but for the most part has now to be sought 
beyond the mountains. The buffalos may generally be 
safely approached when feeding in herds, which scatter 
in all directions when they are attacked. But the 
solitary buffalo is apt to be a very awkward and 
dangerous customer. It is his habit to lie close in the 
cover of the bush, and then to charge down home, on 
some sudden impulse, carrying away everything before 
him. There are instances on record of a buffalo ch’iving 
his horns clean through a horse's breast and out through 
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the leatlier of the saddle. Tlie custom of the Cape 
bufliilo to feed on the high pastures in vast herds, 
comprising many hundreds, is well known. 

The hippopotamus [hippopotamus Capensis), or river- 
horse, essentially and exclusively a native of Africa, 
may be still seen in undimmed glory in Natal. His 
habit of S])ending a very considerable portion of his 
time, and especially his days, out of sight in deep water, 
and his vegetable diet, very largely comj^osed of water- 
plants that are of use to no one but himself, have 
favoured his lingering in his old haunts for a longer 
time than most of his compatriots of similar bulk. 
There is a ‘ sea-cow lake ’ near the lower reaches of the 
Umgeui, but a few miles from the seaport, which acts as 
a sort of ‘ Dead Sea ’ or catchment-basin for the little 
Uinhlanga Elver. In this lake the hippopotamus may 
still be encountered, at odd times and in incautious 
moments, disporting in the dusk hours of the late evening. 
All along the coast he is apt at any time to turn up in the 
lagoons of the river-mouths, where he travels by land 
over paths of his own in the early mornings from river 
to river, hiding himself in the deep water-pools by day, 
with only the point of his nose shown occasionally, like 
the extremity of a dark log of wood, on the still surface. 
In 1862 the writer was sleeping, camped out under 
cauvas, with a friend, on the bank of the lagoon of the 
Umzimba Eiver, about three miles beyond the XJmtam- 
vLuia, now the southern frontier of the colony, and 
about half-a-mile from the seA, when he was roused by 
the native servants, in the earliest blush of dawn, with 
the report that a sea-cow and her calf had just been 
sniffing at the tent-curtain, m puzzled inquiry as to what 
the new white mushroom could be that had so suddenly 
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spnmg up in the track of one of her private paths from 
lier Umzimba balhiug-ground to the lagoon beyond. 
When the startled sleeper had sufficiently collected his 
wits to look out from the tent the interesting visitor had 
disappeared, but a few instants afterwards her nose rose 
from the still water, a couple of hundred yards away ; 
and she began a further investigation into the facts of 
the case from her new point of observation, which had 
many strong points of recommendation, and was singu- 
larly safe, as it is very difficult indeed to do more than give 
a little unusual excitement to the imso of a hippopotamus, 
even with a well-aimed bullet, so long as the animal is 
immersed in the water. The hiiipopotamus, unlike 
some of the earliest forms of iron-clad, s, carries its 
armour-plates quite to the keel. Tliis animal must 
unquestionably have ranch of the ast.uto sagacity of the 
pachyderm. It wears a most curious expression of 
attentive observation and ‘ canny ’slirewdness in its small 
widely-planted eyes, when these are well soon just 
peering out from the translucent veil of a pool of still 
water. The animal is very harmless, and keeps itself 
well out of the way, unless roused to elTorts at self- 
defence, when it occasionally practises some rather 
clever tactics of its own, such as turning a boat topsy- 
turvy in the water, and securing to itself the undoubted 
advantage of finisliing a struggle for life in an element 
that is so well adapted to its own motive powers and 
organisation. The hippopotamus, on acccimt of the 
sloAviiess of its respiration, is able to remain surprisingly 
long periods under water, and only needs to raise just 
the extreme tip of its snout into the air when it rises to 
breathe. Le Vaillant stated that lie had seen the 
hippopotaimis actually ‘ walking ’ leisurely along at the 
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bottom of the Great Fish Eivcr. If this is the case it 
must he admitted that he has pre-eminent qiialihcatioiis 
for the ‘ diver’s ’ work. On the whole he has some 
remote resemblance, if seen in half-transparent water, 
to his cousin of the same craft, the biped ‘ diver,’ when 
he is artificially ‘ pachydermed ’ for his submarine task 
with his boots, water-preofs, and helmet. Pending his 
further education in the useful application of the diver’s 
craft, the hippopotamus is chiolly of use to man for the 
beautiful ivoi’y which his large grinding-teeth supply 
, to the dentist, and for (he thick hide, which is fashioned 
by mere paring with the knife into waggon-whips and 
horse-whips, gcuerically known as ‘shamboks.’ 

The hyjena is still abundant in Natal, and may be 
heard howling on moonlight nights round cattle-kraals, 
often in quite near proximity to the townships and 
village settlements, and even occasionally on the out- 
skirts of Pietermaritzburg. There arc three distinct 
kinds, which may any of them be met with, and which 
are all known to the Dutch settlers as ‘ wolves,’ as the 
leopards are all ‘tigers.’ The hyaena crocuta (Croaztia 
rufa), the brown hyasna, of which Natal specimens 
have been shown in the collection of the Zoological 
Society of Loudon ; thehyaBna villosa, or maned jackal 
(strand-wolf or coast-wolf of the Dutch), which is 
probably the South African representative of the 
striped hysEua — a species that Dr. Andrew Smith 
considers is not found in South Africa ; and the 
liymua maculata [H. Capensis — the tiger-wolf of the 
Dutch). The hymnas linger about the outskirts of 
extending civilization very pertinaciously, and, as they 
are bold and rapacious animals, are even more 
annoying pests to colonists than some of the more 
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powerful wild beasts. The spotted hyajiia is somewhat 
smaller than the striped hymnaj but is very voracious 
and endowed with fox-liko cnuiiing. Ils mode of 
attack is to howl and grimace until it scares its prey 
into flight, and then to run it down. But it devours dead 
animals as well as preying upon living ones, and it is 
said tliat it even passes by the outer circle of calves in 
the kraals of the Mambookie ZalBrs to take the infants 
of the women silently from under the karosses by the 
mother’s side. In his account of the miserable state to 
wliicli the ISlatal tribes were reduced during the occu- 
pation of the territory by Chaka, Mr. Sliepston(3 alludes 
to this brute as having become so ficrc’O by feeding 
upon human flesh that it not only carried oil’ cliildren, 
but even attacked men and women ofadull stature and 
age. There in no doubt that the ‘,sj)otted hyajua ’ is an 
unmitigated ‘ cannibal.’ He cousunies without remorse 
any of his companions that clrauce to have been 
wounded and reduced to helplessness. 

The jackal [Canis aureus) is spread over the whole 
continent of Africa, and is, therefore, encountered in the 
wilder parts of Natal. He hunts in packs, burrows in 
the earth, and most affects small animals, such as tlio 
denizens of the poultry-yard, but he does not despise 
larger game when fair opportunity serves. It is said 
that three of these so-called ‘ wild dogs ’ will tear down 
and literally consume an antelope weighing 60 lbs. in a 
few minutes. The animal’s proverbial reputation of act- 
ing as the ‘lion’s provider’ probably hangs upon the fact 
that the choral yell of a pack of jackals serves as a 
very effectual notice to the lion that there is prey at 
hand, and that the jackal does not hesitate to dispose of 
any fragments that the lion leaves. The animal has a 
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strong liking for carrion, and enjoys tire reputation of 
performing good worlc as a scavenger. 

The aarde-wolf, or earth-wolf {Protdes Lalandii), 
which was Grsi procured by Mons. Delalande from the 
neighbourhood of Algoa Bay, and which is found in 
the wild districts of Natal, is not ]')roperly a hyaena, as 
it was originally conceived to be, under the name 
‘ Hyaana venatica.’ It is an animal that appears to be 
somewhat intermediate in its zoological nature between 
the hyaBna, the jackal, and the dog. It has a pointed 
. muzzle, and is about the size of a full-grown fox ; 
but it has longer legs, larger ear's, and a shorter tail ; 
and, beyond this, has a long, stifl', erectile mane running 
the whole length of the back, and a general aspect that 
gives it very much the look of a young aud half-grown 
hyasna, Its habits most resemble those of the fox. It 
is a noctiu’nal prowler, and makes burrows in the ground, 
with an abundant provision of postern outlets for use 
in case of need, Several individuals very commonly 
inhabit one common burrow. This curious animal has 
been held by some zoologists to be properly a dog, 
and has been named the ‘ canis pictus and in support 
of their views it has been said that the domestic dog 
[Canis familiaris) acknowledges the kinship. It is 
asserted that the dogs of a hunting j)arty, when hounded 
on to hunt the aarde-wolf, will start in pursuit, but 
when they come up with him exchange friendly greet- 
ings, and, after due investigation, apologise for their 
blunder, and return with an air of having made a mis- 
take, although the same dogs will follow a spotted 
hysena relentlessly to the death. 

The animal which is known in the Natal uplands 
as the ‘ prairie-pig ’ (‘ valke-vark ’ of the Dutch) is 
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properly the African wart-hog, or phacoclioeriis (Phaco- 
ch/ierus yPthiopicus). Itia distinguished from the true pig, 
to which it is nearly allied, hy large tusks, which are 
directed sideways and upwards, and by the presence of 
projecting warts beneath the eyes. The warL-hog is 
essentially an herbivorous animal, and its method of 
grazing is to creep along on its bent fore-feet, and 
this posture to prize up the roots of plants with its enor- 
mous canine teeth or tusks. It is an inhabitant of the 
bash, and is very active, and when pressed by the ImnLer 
shelters itself in the burrow of the jackal, from which 
it has the awkward habit of throwing itself out backward 
wheu it is routed from its retreat. It weighs about 
80 lbs., and furnishes excellout ))ork. There is also 
another kind of wild pig in the colony known to the 
Dutch settler as the ‘ bosch-vark ' {Choiropotamm Afn- 
canus), which more nearly resembles the wild boar, 
and sometimes weighs as much as 180 lbs. 

The porcupine {Hystrix cristata) is not uncommon 
in Natal, but he takes care to be very rarely seen, as 
he keeps close in his underground burrow during the 
day, aud only comes out at nightfall to pasture upon 
roots, fruits, and leaves, which are his proper food. A 
somewhat destructive animal, which is unfortunately 
too well known on the coast as die cane-rat or ground- 
rat, that feeds upon the sugar-canes, is properly more 
of a porcupine than a rat. It is a species of aulacodus 
(Aulacodus Swinderianus ) — a genus which has been 
placed by zoologists in the same group of rodents as 
the liystrix. The squirrel of Natal is probably identical 
with the Sciunis Cepapi, alluded to by the South 
African, zoologist, Dr. Smith, as inhabiting the interior 
districts above Natal. There is a species of mole 
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encountered everywliere. Tlie two species of weasels 
known as inliabitauLs of South Africa, and tlierefore, 
most probably, identical with the weasels of Natal, are 
the Gorilla striata and the Mellivora liatel. The Cape 
otter is the Aonyx Delalandi, and is most probably the 
otter which works along the banks of the Natal 
streams. 

Two hares well known to the Dutch settlers, and 
called by them ‘ vlakte-haas,’ {Lepus Capensis) and the 
burrow hare [Lepus arenarius), arc found in Natal. A 
- very eugaging little i-odont, familiarly designated the 
rock-rabbit, which nestles in crevices and crannies of 
tlie rocks, is the Lepus saxatilis of zoologists. 

Eats and mice, as a matter of course, arc in gresiL 
force all over the African continent. Tlio best-known 
rat of South Africa is the heavy-eared rat [Mas 
dolichuriis). Tlie lincated mouse [Ilus puinileo), the 
free-mouse [Dendromys typicus), and the black-backed 
mouse [Dendromys melanotus) are probably all denizens 
of Natal. Two held-mice, the vlci-muis [Enryotis 
irroratus) and the vlakte-muis [Euryotis Brundeii), are 
familiar acquaintances of the Dutch. Otomys iypicus, 
Otomys albicaudatus, Chenodactylus Massoni, Cheno- 
dacfylus echymina, Petromys typicus, and Pedeles 
Capensis, all appear in Cape catalogues. The Pedeles 
Capensis is familiarly known as the ‘jumjhng hare.’ 
It sits upright when feeding, like the squirrel, on its 
tiny powerful hind-legs, leaps thirty feet at a bound, 
and is very quick and powerful in burrowing. 

„ The ant-eater of Natal, the aard-vark or earth-pig 
of the Dutch settlers, is a very curious and interesting 
animal. It is, however, not a true ant-eater [Myrme- 
cophaga), properly so called, but an orycteropus 
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(orycleropiis Capensis), a genus now separal eel by zoolo- 
gists from the myriiiecophaga, and held in character and 
organisation to approach quite as much to the arraadillos 
as to the mynnecophagm. Its general aspect is that of 
a small short-legged pig about three feet and a-half 
long, with a thick, tough hide sparingly furnished with 
stiff, scattered hairs. Tlie animal lives in deep burrows 
in the ground wherever there are ant-hills in good 
quantity, and shows himself on the rarest occasions. 
The only way in which lie can he captured is by 
digging him out of his burrow, and this is not easily « 
done, as he is so expert a digger that lie can make 
his way into the earth faster than most spades can 
follow him. He is, however, slow of loot when on 
the ground, and tlioreforo rarely ventures out from his 
burrow by day, or ever removes far from it. lie comes 
out to feed at night ; and, crawling to the nearest auL-hill, 
scratches a hole in its side just large enough to admit 
his snout, and then inserts into the hole his long slimy 
tongue. The ants in the interior of the nest rush up to 
repel the intrusion, and are retained by the slime upon 
the surface of the tongue until it is drawn back into the 
mouth of the aut-bear, to be returned again and again 
for a fresh siqipdy. The ant-bear, or earth -pig, spends 
the greatest part of his life in sleeping and eating, and 
he accordingly keeps himself in very good bodily plight. 
Eis flesh is much esteemed amongst the Hutch settlers, 
who convert his hind quarters into hams. 

The great family of the wild animal life of South 
Africa which, before all else, furnishes occupation and 
sport to the ordinary hunter who does not aspire to 
royal game is, however, tliat of the antelope. Twenty- 
six di.stinct species of this family are specified by recent 
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zoological aixtliorities at the Cape as belonging Lo South 
Africa — namely : 

1. Koodoo— Strepsicews Capansis. 

2. Gemsbok — Oryx Capensis. 

3. Sable antelope — ^yoc&nis niyer. 

4. Eoan antelope — ^gocerus equina. 

5. Eland — Boselapus, or antilope, oreas. 

6. Waterbok — Kohus ellipsiprymmts. 

7. ITartebecste — Alcephalus Caania. 

8. Bastard hartebeeste — ‘ sayssaybe ’ ■ — Acronatus 

lunatus. 

9. Pallali — Antilope melampus. 

10. Eontibok — Gazella pygarga. 

11. Blesbc)k-^Z)ania& albifrons. 

12. Springbok — 6'a^6'l/a eucliora. 

13. Biishbok — Tragelaphus sylvatica. 

14. Ehecbok — Redunca capreola. 

15. Eietbok — Redunca eleotragus. 

16. Small rietbok — Redunca Isahellina. 

1 7 . Eooi rietbok — Redunca Lalandii. 

18. Ourebi — Antilope Scoparia. 

19. Jdmkov—Cephaloprzs Grivimia. 

20. Steinbok — Calotragus canipestris (tragulus). 

21. Klipspring er — Oreotragus saltatrix. 

22. Grysbok — Calotragus melanotis. 

23. Bluebok, or kleinebok — Cephalopus ccendea. 

24. Eooiche. 

25. Gnu — Catoblepas gnu. 

26. Wildebeest— brindled gnu — Catoblepas Gorgon- 

Ten of these antelopes are known in Katal, and of 
the ten four are large animals. The hartebeeste 
[Alcephalus Caama) is common on the IJmvoti flats 
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during tlie winter seayoii, aucl on otlier open plaiua of 
a similar character. It i.s a magnificent aiitolope, 
weighing someLimoa as mucli as 350 Ib.s. It lives 
entirely in the open pastures, aucl when huiitecl hiis to 
he cut off with a fair, hard run. Both males and females 
carry horns, which grorv upward and slightly outward 
for Lwo-thircls of their length and then liave them points 
turned backwards. They feed in large herds, and run 
with a heavy gallop, stopping frequently when well 
ahead to look at the pursuer. When brought to bay, 
the hartebeeste charges bravely with its horns, dropping 
on its knees first and then rnshiug forwards. Its flesh 
is much esteemed for its fine grain and liigh flavour. 

The eland (Boselapus areas) is occasionally en- 
countered in the high uplands of the colony, in the 
cool mouths of July and August, when it comes there 
from beyond the moimtaius for better grass. It is a 
still larger animal than the liartebeesto, and a heavy 
feeder, being quite exceptional among the antelopes 
for its tendency to grow fat. The full-grown bull is 
occasionally 8 feet long and 5 feet high at the shoulder, 
and weighs as much as a thousand pounds. The elands 
live in the open pasture and arc easily run down. The 
Dutch sportsmen not uncommonly contrive to make 
them carry their own meat home, by driving them close 
to the homestead before they shoot them down. They 
are very gentle and unsuspicious, and feed in large 
herds on the open plains, allowing the hunter to get into 
the midst to select the fattest game. The meat which 
they yield is very excellent. They have strongly- 
marked manes running down the entire length of their 
backs. Their thick, heavy horns are 18 inches long, 
nearly straight until within 3 inches of the tips, when 
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ilicy are bent outwards, nudliavo a Lliick, s[)iral wroatli 
passing round tliem in UvocompieLG iurns. Tlie liorns 
of tlie female are longer and aliiumer llniii llioso of tlio 
male. 

Tlie buslibok, or, as it is sometimes called, bush-ram 
{Tragelaphm syluatica), lurks iu (lie thick covers of the 
colony, luid shows fight when brought to bay, barking* 
at its assailaut like a dog. It is a dai'k-brown spotted 
animal, with a thick mane down its back. It never 
quits its cover excepting on moonlight nights or in the 
early hours of the morning, when it feeds on the borders 
of the ibrest or makes incursions into neighbouring 
gardens and fields. It is a slow runner and (;asily 
caught on open ground, but passes readily tlirougli the 
thick undergrowth of the bush with its horns oroucdied 
back out of the way along the sides of its neck. It is 
about four feet and a-half long and stands two feet and 
a-half high at the shoulder. Its liorns are 12 iuc]ie.s 
long, turned very slightly outwards and spirally twisted. 
The hark of this auiiual is often followed iu the bush 
under the impression that it proceeds from a dog and 
therefore indicates the near neighbourhood of a settler’s 
house. 

The blesbok [Damalis albifrons), so called on account 
of being branded with a white mark between the horns, 
is occasionally encountered at the base of the Draken- 
berg during the three coldest months of the year, having 
then strayed down iu search of the Hatal winter-grass. 
It has horns IG inches long, pointing upwards and 
outwards. 

Of the smaller antelopes, with shm, graceful bodies 
and slighter horns, the ourebi {Antelope scoparia) is 
spread all over the colony. It lives on the open plains 
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tlirougli the suininer, and seeks covcrod slieller in tlie 
winter. It keeps very miicli to one locality, squats close 
on the ground, starts up almost under the horses’ feet, and 
then runs in circles. It lives generally in herds, but these 
straggle aliout over the plain, and the animals when 
alarmed scatter apart in all directions. The ourehi stands 
ahont 22 indies high, and weighs about 30 lbs It 
furnishes one of the most esteemed kinds of venison. Its 
horns are not more than 5 inches long, ringed at the 
base, and upright, inclining slightly backwards. 

The duiker or diver (Cephalopus Grimmia), a dark 
grey animal slightly smaller than the ourehi, is scarcely 
less abundant in the colony. It lives entirely in the 
cover, but takes the open ground when hunted. It, gets 
its name from its habit of plunging under llio buslies in 
its passage through the forest, instead of leaping over 
them, after the fashion of other antelopes. When 
pursued it stands up on its hind legs from time to tinu', 
and then dives in under the foliage, to reappear only at 
some distance. Its horns are about 4 inches long, 
ringed at the base, and incline slightly outwards. 

The riethok (Redunca eleotragus) frequents tlie reedy 
banks and beds of dry watercourses. It is a large 
fawn-coloured animal, standing 34 inches high, and 
weighiug from 80 to 100 lbs. It squats until the liunter 
is near, and, being a slow runner, then becomes easy 
game. It is ornamented with very beautiful horns, 
which are prominently ringed at the base and sharply 
striated between the rings, and which sweep boldly 
forward in a regular circular curve to very sharp points. 
There is also a red antelope, in some measure distinct 
from this, which inhabits the dense bush-covered 
ground of the coast, and which, possibly, may be the rooi 
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rioLbok (Eddiuica Lalandii) reputed to be a native 
of the KaHhirian and NaUil coast, but wliicli is con- 
sidered bj" some aiitlioiities to be only a variety of 
tlie rietbok. 

Tiio rlieebok [Beclunca caj>reola\ tlie chamois o" 
Soutli Africa, is found on the liigher Natal hills, It is 
a light-grey animal, with a wavy coat, and is very wary 
and swift, and can only be taken by being chased by 
one hunter into the toils of a second, who lies in wait in 
some well-selected place. It feeds in small families of 
five or six, and plants sentinels on high ground to guard 
against surprise. It kecjrs close to the ground when 
it runs, and moves along with such lengthened strides 
that it seems to glide over the surhu’e. It is especially 
fond of rocky glens, mountain passes, and the sides 
of hills thinly covered with stunted uiiclei'wood. It has 
very long, .si eudci', sharp horns, smooth, straight, and 
placed parallel to each other. 

The sinallbush-huckof Natal {Cephalopus Natalensis) 
is a very beautiful little animal, witli short conical horns, 
and with a body scarcely larger than tliat of a hare. 
It is very nearly allied to, if not identical with, the Ideeiie 
blauw bok of the Cape {Cephalopus or 

ccerulea). It lives in the thick brushwood that dlls up 
the intervals between the larger trees of the evergreen 
forests of the coast, and feeds on the young sliouts and 
twigs of trees and on grass. The first individual of this 
species that was seen alive in the zoological collections 
of England was sent in 1860 by Colonel Bissett, then 
acting Lieutenant-Govenior of Natal, to the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and was afterwards placed for care in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society of London. 

There are several other of the South African ante- 
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lopes encountered in the high plains immediately 
beyond the northern frontier of Natal, although not 
seen actually within tire colony, as, for instance, tlie 
noble spiral-horned koodoo, the gemsliok, the watei'bok 
or lechee, the sable antelope, the steinbok, the klip- 
springer, and the wildebeeste or gnu. The gnu, indeed, 
occasionally descends for a brief passing visit from the 
mountains into Natal, and commonly has the lion in 
attendance when he does so. It is a curious animal, 
with tlic neck, body, and tail of a horse, and with for- 
ward-curved horns, like tusl?s, upon its forehead. It 
flings up its heels, and capers, exactly like a startled 
horse when alarmed — tossing its head and tail and 
butting with its horns — and then makes olf in a light, 
rapid gallop in single file. The gnu must, by courtesy, 
take rank as an antelope of Natal, since it lia,s been 
adopted as tlie leading feature in the armorial bearings 
of the colony. 

The baboon of Natal is the chacma {Cynoeephalns 
porcarius). It is found in most of the high mountains, 
and may coutinnally be contemplated sunning itself, in 
families, with one distinguished patriarch at the head, 
on rocky ground lying near to inaccessible kloofs and 
preci]nces. It is abundant around the Uiugeni Palls, 
and in most jiarts of the inland districts of the colony 
there are ‘ bavian hops,’ or baboon mountains, which have 
been so named in consequence of their being the haunts 
of these ‘ dog-headed ’ monkeys. Nearly all the flat- 
topped mountains, with inaccessible walks, about the 
beautiful valleys of Weenen are thickly peopled with 
these grotesque quadrumans. They arc often present 
in considerable numbers, walcliing the traveller intently, 
but without allowing him to have the slightest glimpse 
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of any part of tiiem until he has moved on to a safe 
and respectful distance, 'when immediately the ground 
he ha,s just passed over becomes alive with a curious 
crowd, inspecting his footsteps and making the minutest 
examination of the place, as if to settle the question of 
what the intrusive stranger can have possibly been after 
in his visit to their domains. A couple of liours’ work 
with the photographic camera amongst the kloofs is 
almost certain to cover the ground in this way with a 
jury of baboons as soon as the apparatus has been re- 
moved, A large jury was irapannelled on the spot 
immediately after tlic jjholograph which furnishes the 
picture of tire Urageni Falls was taken by the camera. 
The Natal baboon is not easily brought into close 
quarters with strangers of xvhose character he is im- 
perfectly informed. But he is a very awkward 
customer when he is accidentally engaged in a personal 
encounter, as sometimes happens with dogs, of whom 
he is less shy than he is of man. A single baboon is 
considered a fair match for a couple of large dogs. He 
fights with both his teeth and claws, biting and 
tearing at the same time. A very pretty small monkey 
inhabits the bush around Durban, and some other parts 
of the coast. He may be seen prowling about the 
gardens of the Berea in the earliest hours of the 
moi’iiing, and occasionally appears suddenly swinging 
himself clown into the bush-hedged road on oue side, 
pausing in midway to have a good look at the advancing 
horseman, and then bounding lightly up into the thick 
trees on the other side, where the festooned stems of 
evergreen twiners hang down as ‘monkey ropes,’ 
ready for his hand in all directions. 

The crocodile haunts the rivers of the coast all 
along the sea-frontier of Natal, especially where the 
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stream is prone to swell into deej) pools tit tlie time of 
floods. He appears down to the south as far cas the 
St. John’s Eiver, which is his furthest incursion into 
the cooler parallels of latitude. To the north his limit 
is not known, and most probably he has a continuons 
range, quite to the classic ground of crocodiledom, the 
waters of the Nile. The Natal crocodile appears to be 
of near kin to, if not identical with, the crocodile of the 
Nile ; but the specific distinctions of this attractive and 
amiable family of reptiles arc imperfectly known even to 
naturalists The specific distinctions depend mainly 
upon the varying degrees of the narrowing and flattening 
of the muzzle and jaws, which, it is not too much to 
say, cannot be too narrow for human desires. The 
Egy]otiau crocodile {CrococUlii^ xnihjans) is well known 
to he at home both in the Reiiegal and at Madagascar, 
and is generally held to he dislribulcd over the entire 
continent of Africa. _ The Natal crocodile may, there- 
fore, be fairly assumed to be Ihe ‘ vulgar ’ animal. 

Very little thought is given to the crocodiles in 
Natal when the rivers are low. Horsemen then cros.s 
the streams within the easiest reach of tlieir familiar 
and ordinary haunts withoixt tlic slighte,st fear or risk 
of attack. Thus, for instance, the'e ugly saurians 
abound in the lagoons of thcNonoti and Sinquazi at all 
times, and yet travellers pass those rivers, within three 
or four miles of the sea, by the ordinary coast-road 
every day when the rivers are not in flood without 
getting even a glimpse of either a snout or a tail. The 
instant, however, the rivers are unduly full, so that the 
water rises well up to the saddles, or above, the croco- 
diles become demonstrative enough of their presence, 
and are apt to be dangerous as well ^s troublesome. 
Shortly before leaving the colony the editor crossed 
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the little Umhknga Eiver, witbiTi a dozen miles of 
the port, witli a gentleman who told him that but a few 
days before, while crossing the same ford with the 
rivei' in Hood, he had felt annoyed at, and in some 
measure resented, the unwonted liveliness of his horse 
in coming up out of the stream ; but when he was well 
out on the bank he found a large and very formidable 
gash, from a crocodile’s jaws, in his horse’s hind-quar- 
ters, unpleasantly near to the position of his own 
booted leg. The reason for this peculiarity is that the 
crocodile, -watching its opportunity, seizes and drags 
its prey down into deep water and drowns it there, and 
then brings it up subsequently to consummate the feast 
when all is quiet and safe from disturbance. It conse- 
quently refrains, as a mere measure of prudence, from 
all operations of a hostile character when the water is 
not deep enough to enable this subtle and treacherous 
procedure to be successfully pursued. It is held by 
some well-informed authorities that the crocodile even 
hides its game in a suitable subaqueous safe until it is 
in a fit state for a savoury meal, but, in the face of the 
brute’s wide-thro.ated physiognomy and cavernous jaws, 
it is somewhat difficult to audit it with so discrhniuating 
and epicurean an appetite. 

There is a large water-lizard found about the 
banks of the inland streams, which is in all probability 
a vegetable feeder, and of a similar character to the 
‘ iguanas ’ of South America. He is, however, large 
enough to look somewhat formidable when he is in an 
ungentle mood. The writer, having one of these big 
water-lizards, upon occasion, tied up by the leg in his 
garden at Pietermaritzburg, sent a native servant with 
instructions to remove the prisoner a, short distance to 
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a more convenient ietlieriiig-grouud. The Kaffir had 
untied the rope, and was proceeding to execute his 
task, when the lizard, seeing his opportunity, cast his 
eyes upon the Kaffir and opened his mouth as wide as 
he could. The brute looked for the instant so unplea- 
santly like to his carnivorous kinsman that the Kaffir 
discreetly dropped his end of the rope, and fairly bolted 
in a panic, and the iguana walked oif to the Town 
Eiver, about half-a-inile away, carrying his loosened 
bonds with him, and there disappeared also, plunging 
into the stream. 

Many pretty lizards, of less formidable dimensions 
and less threatening aspect — amongst tlicm tlie long 
snake-like chalcis, with legs so minute as to be almost 
invisible — glide about upon the rocky banks of tlie 
colony, revelling in the hot sunshine. The chamaileon 
looks both ways at once from Ihe leaves of the trues. 
It is currently believed that the chamadcon does not 
attempt to swim, because he is incapacitated for the 
exercise by the want of proper consent between the 
opposite sides of his heterogeneously organised body. 
This very gentle and attractive saurian is a favourite 
even amongst the natives, and is never harmed by 
them, for some superstitious reason. He appears 
as a benehcent or benevolent aclor in some of their 
legendary fables. A small tree-frog (a species of hylax\ 
of very delicate organisation, and almost graceful form, 
is a worthy associate for the chamaeleon, as he is 
often encountered climbing gingerly from leaf to leaf 
by his adhesive ‘ suclung-toes.’ 

The snakes constitute an important section of the 
‘wild animal community’ that still remains to Hatal. 
They are varied and numerous, although certainly 
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mncli les'j numerous than they were before the civil- 
ised aud industrial occupation of the territory by 
Europeans. The Natal 2 ')ython {Python or Hortulea 
Natnlensis) is found from 16 to 25 feet long, and is 
a true boa- constrictor, being destitute of poison-fangs, 
and swallowing its prey whole after it has mangled 
it and crushed its bone.s in the folds of its serpentine 
embrace. It is encountered all along the coast, and 
is entirely harmless to man, and only formidable to 
animals that are within the capacity of its swallow. 
A gentleman -who now holds a very responsible and 
honourable position in tlie civil service in England, 
and who was for some time Colonial Secretary in 
Natal, tells a very good tale of personal adventure 
with one of these Natal pythons, lie was informed 
by his native attendants, on a certain occasion, of a 
specimen of large size having been seen to retire into 
a particular hole in the ground, and he resolved to 
dig it out. When operations had been carried on 
for some di, stance the tip of the monster’s tail Avas 
discovered, and the Avliole hauliug force of the party 
was put on to bring the snake out from Ids lair 
bacliAvards. Eoot after foot of the long writhing body 
appeared in succession, until the neck was obviously 
not far from delivery, when the aAvkward question 
suddenly occurred, wliat was likely to folloAv when 
the head did come out ? Pausing for au instant upon 
this doubt some of the party relaxed their hold, and 
the long coils that had been extricated thereupon 
returned into the burroAv like the recoil of a spring, 
bringing those heels over head after it who still held 
fast by the tail. Operations were then commenced 
again de novo, but this time a slip-noose of rope 

K 
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was laid over the hole, and as the neck emerged the 
loop was drawn tight, and the python was run iq) to 
the branch of a tree by the rope, and there il. was 
after wai’ds shot in the head by a revolver. 

A snake infinitely more formidable in Natal than 
the python, although of very much smaller dimensions, 
is one tliat is known principally by its native designa- 
tion, ‘ imamba.’ This is tdso es,sentiany a coast-snalic, 
and a dweller in the bush. Two vaiieties are spoken 
of, one green, and one of a darker hue. But they 
are both slender snakes, and described a,s having - 
‘ large heads,’ which probably means that they are 
‘ hooded’ when engaged in attack. They are ‘fanged’ 
serpents, and their poison is very powerful and deadly. 

It is not this, however, that gives its greatest terror.s 
to this formidable snake, but t]\e further fact that it 
is a very active reptile, aud that it has the well- 
deserved reputation of both attacking on its own 
account and of pursuing when not itself assailed. 
There are sufficiently authenticated instances of it.s 
following even horsemen with erected head and fierce 
hisses, and at a speed that only a good horse 
can outstrip. Dr. Smith, the most learned of South 
African geologists, was quite aware of this liabit of 
the South African ‘cobras;’ and he specified three 
snakes known to the Dutch colonists of the Cape as 
illustrating the habit, namely, the ‘gee copell,’ the 
‘bruin copcll,’ and the ‘ spuugh-slang,’ all of which 
he described as ahvays ready to fight, and as advancing 
upon the intruder, when their retreat was invaded or 
threatened, with the head and front of the body erect, 
witli the neck expanded, and with fussing and fierce 
gestures. He refers to one instance in which he him- 
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self encountered a species of tire Naia hmmacliates in the 
nciglibourliood of Graham’s Town. He accidentally 
roused the attention of the snake and it immediately 
raised its head, issued the warning note of a forced 
expiration, and then advanced upon him, but allowed 
him to make a precipitate retreat witlioui following 
him. The spuiigh-slang receives its Dutcli familiar 
name from a reputed habit of spitting forth its venom 
upon its assailants, which the Natal snakes are also 
said to do. Dr. Smith conceives that this so-called 
‘ spitting ’ of the snake is really due to the poison 
being distilled in such abundance from the fangs when 
the snake is irritated that portions of it are apt to 
be blown out of the mouth in the forced expiration 
of hissing. The expansion of the neck which con- 
stitutes the ‘ hood ’ is effected by the power of the 
snake to bring forward or expand the loose false 
ribs of the front of its skeleton beneath tlie skin when it 
is roused to anger. The Naia Immachates of Dr, Smith’s 
rencontre, the Naia rhomheata, Naia luhricu^ Naia 
Capensis, and finally tlie Naia Uaje itself (Egyptian asp), 
all appear in the catalogues of South African snakes, 
and there can scarcely be a doubt that the ‘ imamhas ’ 
of Natal are some of these. Dr. Cantor, a distinguished 
Indian zoologist, who introduced the Ilamadryas of 
Bengal as a new genius of the family of the Naia, 
speaks of the fierce Haiiiadryas opliioplmyus as being, 
like the imamba, ‘ always ready not only to attack, 
but to pursue,’ while other venomous snakes of the 
country only defend themselves and then retreat ; and 
in referring to the peculiarity which has earned for it 
its trivial designation ‘ ophiophagus,’ remarks that 
there is no doubt at all but that it does feed upon 
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its own kind, as the regular dietary of two speelmens 
that he had some time in confinement consisted of 
‘ a serpent,’ either venomou.s or not, as accident might 
determine, ‘ once a fortnight.’ He alludes to the chici 
characteristic of this ‘ ophiophagons ’ cannibal as being 
it.s exceptional activity, fierceness, and aggressiveness 
even amongst cobras, and he also makes the pertinent 
and interesting statement that Avhen at the Cape of 
Good Ilope he heard there of a South African Naia 
which, when captured, had thrown up from its stomach 
a half-digested serpent, apparently of the Vipem* 
bracliyurus kind. The fierceness of this snake is, no 
doubt, dependent in some measure upon the accident 
of time and circumstance. He urust he found both 
hungry and angry, and possibly also at a particular 
season of the year, to see him at his best, He is not 
always an invincible antagonist under other conditions. 
The writer once had a very stirring narrative of a 
single combat with one of these aggressive and formid- 
able serpents from one of the parties to the duel, 
Mr. Lindley, the well-known and highly esteemed 
American missionary, who resided so long at the 
mission station near the Inancla. He was riding with 
a friend in the wiki neighbourhood of this station 
when he came suddenly upon a fine specimen of the 
‘ iinamba,’ who put up his head and looked at him 
with an air that the reverend missionary, sworn ‘ to 
do battle with the serpent,’ could not brook. He 
accordingly dismounted from his horse and advanced 
towards the snake, although he had not even ‘ a sling 
and a stone ’ in his hand, or, indeed, any weapon more 
formidable than a light umbrella. The snake seemed 
at first taken aback by his impudence, and turned to 
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give him a further exanainatioii befiu’c he proceeded 
to extremities, when he was further iiouplussed by Mr. 
Lindley opening his umbrella and presenting it before 
him as a shield. The snake and the missionary then 
Avarily dodged at each other from side to side, until 
at last the snake lost its temper, and so gave an 
advantage to its cool adversary, wlio thereupon, seeing 
his opportunity, Irrought down a huge fragment of 
an ant-heap, lying at hand, from above the edge of 
the umbrella, upoji the head of the serpout, and 
immcdiaLely after had bis triiunphaut foot planted 
upon the neck of iris pro.straLe and stuuned antagonist; 
he must for the instant have presented a very sigiiiricaiit 
‘ living tableau,’ cousideritig what the profession of the 
reverend gentloniau was on the one hand, and whal 
the symbolical reputation on the other of thcvauquislicd 
combatant. 

The puff-adder — almost certainly the ‘ Cerastes 
caudalis’ of the South African catalogues— is a very 
common snake in Natal, and one which has a very 
bad reputation, although of an altogether different cast 
to that of the sauguine and impulsive ‘ imamba.’ He 
is slow and phlegmatic of temperament, and not given to 
be meddlesome otherwise than with his own particular 
small quarry when he is hungry. But he is brave and 
tenacious if himself attacked, and hangs on with 
determination to anything that he gets between his 
jaws. He is a thick, short, and vicious-looking serpent, 
with an abruptly truncated tail, and with a broad 
head set upon a comparatively narrow neck. He has 
a very energetic ‘ snap ’ in his jaws when he is well 
awake and angry, and has a venom of considerable 
power. There are, besides these prominent heroes of 
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the ‘ ophidian ’ world sundry smaller udders and 
vipers, of which some are known as the ‘night-adder,’ 
and the ‘ house-adder,’ from their ha])it of occasionally 
making themselves comfortable in cold nights in Loses 
or beds ; and there are also water-snakes, grass-snakes, 
and tree-snakes of very lithe and slender form. But 
the same remark applies to the whole of these, that 
they are only dangerous if accidentally trodden upon. 
They glide quietly out of the way when attention is 
drawn to them, and all of them are immediately dis- 
abled by a sharp blow from an elastic stick or thong *■ 
across the neck or back. 

The birds of Natal arc very numerous, and nuiny 
of them very beautiful. Mr. Bayard’s caiiiloguo of 
South African birds at the Cape contains over 700 
species, and very many of those extend to Natal, as 
in this great South African continent there is nothing 
but climate and feeding facilities to limit the distri- 
bution of species. The great South African vulture is 
the Vultur auricularis, and he is fouud everywhere 
where there is carrion to be consumed. lie is a black 
and white bird, of gigantic size, with huge, fringed, 
flapping wings, and with enormous ])ower of flight. 

He suddenly appears as a black sjrock out of the 
remote heights of the sky whenever his services as a 
scavenger are required. He dwells in rocky caverns, 
and is properly a mountain bird, but sweeps the plains 
in his extended feeding excursions, which are scarcely 
limited by miles. He may be constantly encountered 
busily at work in docks, upon dead animals, in the 
higher plains. The large eagles of South Africa to 
he seen in Natal are the Aquild bellicosa, Aquila rerpax, 
and Aquila vulturina. The Aquila bcllicosa confines 
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its huntiug to 'vvoocled districts, and will carry oil' 
small antelopes. The iuterestiiig ‘secretary bird’ 
{Gypogeranus serpentarius) is properly a falcon, al- 
though it looks like a crane. It stands like tlie crane 
on legs 2^ feet long, but it has the beak, short neck, 
and claws of the hawk. It is the ‘ slangen vreeter,’ 
or ‘ serpent-eater ’ of the Dutch. Its designation of 
‘ secretary ’ was given to it on account of the tuft of 
feathers which it carries at the bade of its head. 
The distinguished French naturalist, Le Vaillaut, spciaks 
of liaving been familiar with this renowned serpent- 
destroyer in Natal. Tlic bird advances to the attack 
of a venomous snake under the .shelter of one of its 
wings, which it advances as a very efficient shield ; 
it then strikes the serpent with its other wing, and 
tosses it about with the end of its wing-foatlicrs until 
it sees a good opportunity to kill it, by suddenly 
seizing or striking tlie head with its beak. The falcons 
and hawks are of course a numerous tribe where 
their cpiarry is so abundant. Hawks so small that 
they prey only on insects are spoken of, but in all 
probability they belong to the so-called goat-sucker 
family (capriiimlgus), which has a curious external 
resemblance to the true birds of prey, and, as they are 
night hunters for the most part, may be very easily 
mistakeu in tbe dark for the birds which they so 
nearly resemble. 

The crow family is well represented in Natal by a 
raven-like bird with a carimculated and hooked beak, 
and with a white crescent upon its back, which is seen 
pretty well everywhere. Among the cone-billed 
finches are some very interesting birds. One known 
as the Kafir-fink (apparently the Vidua paradisea, 
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Wbiclali finch, or widow bird) has in the pairing-season 
two remarkable long tail-feathers which flit out behind 
as a train as the bird flies. In the male at the pairing- 
season these leathers are about 12 inches long. A 
relation of this bird (the Ploeeus Capensis) builds 
curious pendulous nests which hang down from trees 
with their entrance below. It is another member of 
this family (the Ploeeus, or Loxia, soda, weaver-bird), 
described by Sir John Ban’orv as African, which con- 
structs a compound sociable nest of grass, sometimes 
extending 10 feet across, and containing many hundred 
birds. A very elegant little finch-like bird with a 
bright crimson hill is a common oruamcuL among the 
trees of the coast. The starling-like bird whicli [)ci'chos 
on the backs of oxen and other grazing animal, s, lo 
extract from their hides the laiwaj of parasitic insects, is 
the Buphaeja Africana. 

Amongst the climbers of tlie coast bush there is one 
bird known as the emerald cuckoo, which is supreme for 
the splendour of its shining plumage of mingled emerald 
and gold. It is in all probability nearly allied, if not iden- 
tical, with the golden cuckoo {^Caldtes smnragdiniiis) of 
the Cape. The honey-guide {Indicator albirostris) — which 
is said to conduct travellers to the nest of the bee with 
its cry of ‘ clieir, cheir,’ and sometimes to introduce tliem 
to a leopard instead — is a near cousin to the emerald 
cuckoo. The slender-billed birds [Tenuirostres] are 
most beautifully represented by the honey-birds or sun- 
birds [Cinnyridee], which are the African analogues of 
the humming-birds of the New World. They are 
exquisite little birds, not so large as some of the biggest 
insects, with long slender bills and brilliant plumage, 
which live upon the juices of flowers, and pump their 
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supply from tliem through their long bills while poised 
upon vibrating wings. The king-libhers and bee-eaters 
are considered by the naturalists Duineril and Meyer to 
be intimately connected in natural alliance with the 
slender-billed sun -birds and hmmning-birds. There are 
some bright and gay-plumaged Idng-iishers in Fatal. 
The Fatal bee-eater is the Lejptosomus viridis. 

Of tlie poultry birds, partridges, pheasants, quails, 
and pigeons are all represented in Fatal ; but the bird 
that is known to the sportsman as the wild-turkey is 
properly a stilt-bird and not a gallinaceous foAvl. It is 
really the wild bustard of South Africa {JEupodotis 
cristata). It is the Avild paauAv, or Avild ])eacock, of the 
old colonists, and the Otis Icori of Burchell, who described 
it as standing 5 feet high and mcasming 7 feet betiveen 
the tips of the expanded wings. It is a very large bird, 
with a thick mass of snow-white feothers, and is shot in 
abundance in and around Fatal, the sportsman riding 
in circles round it until he gets Avithin distance. The 
meat of the breast is brown, with a peculiar short fibre, 
while that of the limbs is white. The llavour of the 
bird is somewhere betAveen that of pheasant and wild- 
diick, but at a respcctfid distance, as tlie flesh is coarse 
and dry. It is, nevertheless, in high esteem with 
sportsmen, and certainly makes a very distinguished 
appearance when several downy and snowy 'birds are 
hanging together at the back of an ox-Avaggon. A 
smaller species of the same genus, the koraaii or kiioraan 
of the Dutch settlers (Eupodotis scolojiacea) is also shot 
in Fatal by sportsmen, and regarded with much favour 
both in the light of sport and game. 

The stilted birds or long-legged Avaders are in 
considerable force in Fatal. The ostrich {Stnithio- 
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cmnehis) is of course well known as the donizen of the 
high plains of the interior table-land to the north of 
Natal. It is only seen for the present in Natal when it 
makes a passage down to the seaport, as it occasionally 
doe.s, with other travellers. But in all probability it 
will be a naturalized citizen and settler there before very 
long, as ostrich -iarniing is beginning to be looked njion 
as a promising branch of South African speculation and 
iiidnstry, Cranes, storks, and pelicans are of tolerable 
abundance, and in some variety in the colony. The 
small flamingo {Phoenicoptems parvus), with his pure 
rose-coloured plumage — a very beautiful bird, which 
certainly looks very little indeed like the duck or goo.sc, 
with which he is associated by scientific iiatiualisls — has 
been seen by sportsmen within the colony, and is not 
infrequent a little beyond its frontier. 

An exact catalogue of Natal birds, which is a thing 
very much to be desired in the interests of science, is 
not yet available for naliuralists. Such a catalogue 
would, however, most probably be found not to omit 
many of the notabilities of the Cape but to posse.ss, in 
addition some very interesting species of forest-birds. 

The rivers ofNatal are not favourable to the support 
and innltiplicatiou of fish, on account of their bold and 
rapid current, and of their abrupt descent to tlie sea. 
Some of 'them are said to be entirely devoid of pisciform 
life ; others, no doubt, have hitherto been imperfectly 
explored. Some which were before conceived to be 
tenantless, have been found to yield an occasional dish 
for the table, since the introduction of Indian coolies, 
who are skilful anglers. The inner bay is, however, 
an inexhaustible store of sea-fish, as it is replenished 
from the open sea at each turn of the tide, and this 
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atoi’c! is now beginning to be drawn upon by syste- 
matic dsliiug, as some coolie experts have settled 
themselves upon its islands. The lisli most commonly 
seen, however, by the Natal colonists is one known as 
the rock-cod (Serranus Cuvierii). It is a largo hsh of 
the perch family, in some measime allied to the Seyrmms 
cahrilla and the Serranus giijas, occasionally seen on the 
Cornish coast and abundant in the Mediterraneari. 

The following bare list of the edible fishes known in 
the neighbouring waters of the Cape of Good Hope may 
’ bo taken as indicating what may yet be looked for in 
this fine fishing-ground at Natal, which has the very 
estimahlo advantage of being land-locked and therefore 
protected from rough wepther, at the same time that it 
remains entirely open of access to the waters of the 
outer ocean. 

List of the edible fishes of the Cape of Good Hope : 

1. lied gurnard — Triglia Capensis. 

2. Grey gurnard — Triglia Peronii. 

o. Jacob Evertsen— Capensis. 

4. Sancord — Sebastes maculatus. 

6. Eabcljauw — Scioena hololepidoia, 

6. Geelbek — Ololitkus ccquidens. 

7. Baardmaunatjie — Uinbrina Capensis. 

8. Steenvisch — Cheilodactylus fasciatas. 

9. Poompelmoesje — Cheilodactylus brachydactu- 

lus. 

10. Haugeberger — Sargus Hottentotus. 

11. Hottentot fish — Sargus Capensis. 

12. Stoinpneus — Chrysophrys gloUceps. 

13. Eoode steenbrasser — Chrysophrys laiiceps. 

14. Eoman — Chrysophrys Christiceps. 
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15. Poescop — Chrysopeus Gibbiceps. 

16. Dageraad — Pagrus Laniarius. 

17. PlaauwG steenbrasscr — Litliognatus Capsnsis. 

18. Eoode stompneus — Pagellus Afer. 

19. Seventy-four — Dentex rupestris. 

20. Silver-fish — Dentex argyrozona. 

21. Windtoy — Cantharue Blochii. 

22. Dasje — Gant/iarus emarginatus. 

23. Bamboes Visch — Boops salha. 

24. Bastard Jacob Ever&ten — Pimelepterm fu,^cus. 

25. Galleon fish— Capensis. 

26. Half-cord — Scomber Capensis. 

27. Mackarel — Scomber grex. 

28. Snoelc — Thyrsites Atun. 

29. Leervisch — Liehia Amia. 

SO. Elvlvixlr — Tflimiodou sdCtatox. 

31. Maasbauker — Caranx Lacep. 

32. Katunker — Stroniatens Capensis. 

33. Harder — Mugil Capensis. 

34. Springer — Afugil mutilineatus. 

35. Elipvisch — Blennius versicolor. 

36. Bagger — Bagrus Capensis. 

37. Shad — Clupea ocellaia. 

38. Anchovy — Engraulis encrasicolus. 

39. SLokvisch hake — Gadus merlucius. 

40. King klip-fish — Xiphinrus Capensis 

41. Tong sole — Solea vulgaris. 

42. Zand kruiper — Rhinobatus annulatus. 

43. Spotted ray — Raia maculata. 

44. Book cod — Serranus Cuvierii. 

Of this list of fishes, Jacob Evertsen, sancord, roman, 
poescop, dageraad, roode stompneus, seventy-four. 
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wind toy, elvlvisch, klipvisch, kingklip fish, and rock-cod 
are held in very kigli estimation. The Jacob Evertseir 
receives its name from its strong physiognomical 
resemblance to an old drunken Dutch sea captain, who 
had a red face with very prominent eyes. The kabel- 
jauw, geelbek, hangeberger, stompneus, roodesteen- 
brasser, blaauwe steenbrasser, silver-lish,bainboes visch, 
snoek and shad are all salted for exportation at the 
Gape. 

The rocky sea coast of Natal is everywhere alive 
with crustaceaus and molluscs. In many places the rocks 
extending round into the mouths of the rivers are 
covered with a large rock-oyster. The shallow cavities 
and basins of the rocks themselves teem, when the tide 
is out, with the most beautiful forms of mollusc life in 
miniature. In a small natural aquarium, constituted by 
a rock-encloscd pool of j^ellucid water a couple of yards 
across and a few inches deep, cypreas, trochnses, 
cones, trumpet-shells, murices, turbos, naticas, volutes, 
delphinnlas, tcrebrm, limpets, and barnacles may all be 
seen at once, making the most of the interval of stiU 
water, and carrying on in intimate companionship the 
various operations of moUusc existence. There are 
many varieties of land-shells in the interior — one of them 
a very large species of Helix, witli a delicate white .shell. 
The earthworms, as a matter of course, ply their craft 
of bringing up the earthy ingredients of the soil to the air, 
and of opening out its texture to disintegrating agencie^^, 
in all suitable ground ; and the army of leeches lies in 
wait for both quadrupeds and bipeds in the still pools 
of the marshy land which here and there fringes the 
smaller watercourses. 

The ‘ insect ’ department of wild animal life is in 
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overpowering force in Natal, and famishes objects ol' 

exceeding interest, to say nothing of special observation 

and research, at every turn. Perhaps, the natural group 

which seizes most immediately upon the attention by 

its bold beaiing and obtrusive behaviour, and by tlie 

large size, vigorous movements, and vitality of its 

members, is the orthopterous tribe, comprising the 

crickets, locusts, andmantids. The long-] egged locusts, 

in brilliant liveries of scarlet and gold and green, leap 

boldly into the air when disturbed in their voracious 

feeding, and then expand their membranous wings and - 

prolong their leap into a short flight of a few yards, 

which is marked simultaneously by Ihe flashing of the 

bright colours in the sunshine and by the wliirrlng 

sound of the wings. A locust hunt in tlie garden, 

conducted by cocks and hens, is a very cxciling piece 

of sport. When an insect lights from its leap there is 

a sudden convergent rush of the observajit and GX]mctant 

birds upon the spot, and they generally arrive just in 

time to be present at a fresh start and to inspect the 

vacated place. The true locust [Loousta viriclissima) 

is seen in Natal during the height of the warm season, 

and levies a considerable tax upon tlie green crops, but 

there is no instance on record of such devastating 
... ^ 
visitations of the insect as occasionally are experienced 

in the interior districts. The Zulu Kaffirs say that the 

locust was not known in Zulii-land until 1829, and that 

it was then sent back with a troop of Zulu invaders 

by a chief who had been attacked in one of their 

raids, charged to carry devastation and famine to the 

conquerors. The native tribes turn the insect to 

account whenever it appears in over-abundance. They 

sally forth in the cool of the evening, when it is half- 
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paralysed by cold, and sweep it up into baskets and 
skins, tlicn steam it in close vessels over the fire, dry it 
ill the sunshine, winnow away the legs and Avings, and 
store the dried residue in their granaries. The dried 
locust is ground between stones and converted into a 
sort of paste or porridge with water when it is eaten. 
It is said that there are native sorcerers whose reputa- 
tion for ‘ making locusts ’ is as great and as remune- 
rative as it is for making rain. The carnivors of 
this family, the mantids, are very interesting insects. 

, The large green mantis (Mantis religiosa), Avhich is very 
common, is poAvcrful alike upon leg or wing, although 
he does not leap like the big-thighed locust, but he is 
much given to fits of coutemplativo brown study and 
expectant repose. In this state ho fixes himself upon 
some convenient blade or stalk, and throws up his 
thorax and shoulders iuto an erect position, at the same 
time pressing his fore-arms together before him and 
looking out over them with a fixed stare, hut Avith his 
lips slightly vibrating the while. In this mood he will 
allow himself to be touched Avith the finger, and Avill 
only stagger back a pace or two and fix his goggle-eyes 
more intently. It is, however, in this state of apparent 
inactivity that he seizes his prey. If an unwary insect 
of suitable quality, deceived by his imperturbable 
stillness, come within reach it is immediately seized 
between the upraised fore-legs, and fixed between them 
by a roAY of spikelets, and after a leisurely inspection the 
mantis then proceeds to finish the operation Avith his 
formidable jaivs. This mantis occasionally makes 
havoc with Avhite muslin curtains, snipping large holes 
in them Avith his cutting maxillce. The phasmids 
(P/iasma fragilis and its congeners), which are an 
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aberrant group of mantids, are all exclusively vegetable- 
feeders, and protect tliemselves by assuming the 
appearance of sticks and twigs, and by occasionally 
putting on very gi’oiesquo forms tliat jire seemingly 
adapted to scare as well as to deceive assailants. These 
stick-insects and spectre-insects are destitute of wings 
and entirely devoid of the prehensile powers of the 
mantis. They lead indolent lives, stretched out in the 
sunshine in the security of their masked and sinudated 
character, with their legs extended in the same 
direction as their bodies to render their assumed role, , 
complete. When they shift their quarters they draw 
themselves lazily along the surface of the vegetable 
textures upon which they feed. 

The beetles of Natal are numerous enougli to I’umisli 
a rich harvest to the collector, but they do not thrust 
themselves so much into notice as the orthopterous 
insects. Burly big-horned geotnipidai of stag-beetle 
character are occasionally met with, and heavy cock- 
chafers [Melalonthce] plunge like conical shot from guns 
of heavy calibre through the air. Large copvophagi 
are very abundant and very industrious, rolling their 
dung-balls, twice as large as themselves, often perti- 
naciously up hill. There are commonly two of these 
‘ coleopterous navvies ’ at work upon a ball, and they 
assist each other’s efforts in the most amusing way, 
sometimes mounting the ball and treading it round 
backwards in ‘ Leotard ’ fashion. Some of tlie Natal 
beetles are beautifully coloured and marlced. Bed and 
black lougicorus sail awkwardly through the sunshine 
with expanded wings and outstretched limbs, and 
golden cassidse cluster about their favourite plants. 
In alluding to the beetles of Natal, in a very interest- 
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ing sketch wliicli he pulhished iu one of the Nattil 
periodicals in 1871, Mr. Ttoland Triinen, of the Cape, 
gives the following little picture, which is instinct 
with beetle life : ‘ Slow Heteromera of a grave and 
venerable aspect are also perambulating the jiath. 
They remind one of nothing so much as elderly 
gentlemen taking a “ constitutional,” for they seem to 
have no particular object in view, and stop occasion- 
ally in a vague manner as if for want of breath, or, 
])erhaps, pondering whether they have walked far 
' enough. The rugose lihyncophora that toddle about 
are even slower, and seem the very tortoises of the 
insect world. A rapid Anthia or Cidndela now and 
then hurries past at a very different pace; they are 
evidently on business, and look as if they feared to be 
late for their train.’ 

The ‘ fire-fly ’ of Natal is of the beetle family. It 
is a small, dark, elateriform insect (probably allied to 
either Pyropliorus or Ciccoyos), with weak and soft 
elytrai, and with but a dull and grovelling aspect when 
its lantern is out, or when it is examined in the 
superior brightness of daylight. But it is a very 
different matter when the insect is on the wing in its 
full splendour on adai’k night. Occasionally its dancing 
fires can only be distinguished from the radiant stars by 
their unceasing movements. When the insect is atrestand at 
an appropriate distance, and when the night is absolutely 
dark but for starlight, it is sometime.s not possible on 
the instant to discriminate between the terrestrial and 
the celestial spark. During two or three months the tall- 
grassed pastures around Pietermaritzburg are spangled 
all night long with the bright gleams of these fire-flies, 
and at the same period the open watercourses which still 

L 
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run throngli some pai’ts of the city are overhung Avith 
streams of their dancing lights. The light .shines throngli 
the integument of the last two or three rings of the 
abdomen, and can be seen for a surprising distance. Tlie 
larva of the beetle emits the light as well as the mature 
insect. There is also a small species of centipede which 
manifests a distinct luminosity. The light of a single 
fire-fly is enough to make the figures and hands of a 
Avatch distinctly A’isible. The luminosity continues for 
a brief interval after the insect has been immersed in 
spirits of wine. 

The scale-Avinged insects, both butterfly and moth, 
are of great variety and marked beauty in Fatal, and 
many of them are both curious and rare. Mr. Trimeii 
describes a deep-red butterfly of the coast-bu.sh, the 
Acnea petrea, Avlhch defends itself from attack by ex- 
haling from the joints of its body a clear yellow secre- 
tion that has a very disagreeable odour, and that gives 
an enduring stain to the fingers. These butterflies float 
indolently and lazily about and bask in the warm sun- 
shine with, apparently, the utmost security. The dragon- 
flies pass them by in disgust to seize less cunningly - 
protected victims. A large red-broAvn butterfly, the 
Cyllo Leda, AA’hich keeps Avell in the shadoAv of the deep 
woods, exactly resembles the hue of the dead leaves 
upon Avhich it rests. A large white-marked Ilesperiida 
sldpper ’) in its bustling and fitful flight is continually 
lost for uncertain intervals to sight and then suddenly 
re-appears. He is practising his special art of defence, 
Avhich consists in ducking under expanded leaves,' and 
clinging to their under surfaces with still outstretched 
wings, and then starting afresh for another short spell — 
a habit that must prove more puzzling and baffling to 
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otlier pursuers than it does to tlie butterfly collector 
who has the help of observation and experience to 
enable him to circumvent such Utile arti flees. Amongst 
the coast species of butterflies are abundantly found the 
white and yellow Pieris agathina, and also Pieris sever ina 
(first cousins of the familiar garden white butterfly of 
England), bright yellow Ter ias, a red-lipped Antiwenris, 
white and yellow Callidryades, Eonim, Nymphedidee, 
Philognomo}, and Eunica Naialensis. Dcinais chrysippus 
and Danais eclierin, with their triangular wings, are 
’everywhere. Two large and highly ornamented 
Nymphalidm of rapid and high flight — one of them the 
Nymphalis Brutus — Eudicella Smithii, Amaw'odes 
passerinii and Eurytela Hiarbas were all found by Mr. 
Trimon clustering round a sugar-exuding acacia, with 
a huge mantis feasting away upon a stripped butterfly 
above, and with the legs and wings of all these species, 
Axerejectamentaoi earlier removes in tlie feast, scattered 
in great abundance beneath. There was, however, no 
trace of the disjecta membra of the Acrcea amongst these 
spoils. Li the height of the summer season many other 
very beautiful and entomologically interesting species 
of butterfly are added to the insect treasures and 
ornaments of the coast. Papilio dem.oleus and Eronia 
cleodora appear hovering about the flowers. One of 
the most splendid specie-s is a snow-white butterfly 
(Anthocaris /one), with glittering violet and black wing 
tips. The black Papilio nireus, with its livery of blueish 
green stripes, the blue lolaus silas with a single blood- 
red streak on the satiny-white held of the under surface 
of the wings, the Lomra dermaptera, the many spotted 
Papilio Leonidas, thelong-tailed Merojoe,, Papilio 

Py lades, Papilio Cyrea, Diadema Bolina, Junonia Ana- 
cardii, and, smallest and least conspicuous of the many 
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liuecl and variegated liosl, the Acrma punctatissima, are 
also met with from time to time. The twilight moths 
are, many of them, very highly coloured and decorated . 
Prominent amongst them as ornamented species are a 
brown and orange Macroglossa trochilus, the Sesia 
ffylas, the glittering Glaucopis forniosa, and the 
Egybotia Vaillantiana^K gvccn and purple moth barred 
with bright orange, which all fly in the day amongst 
the butterflies. In the late twilight of the midsummer 
evening a ‘ hummiug-bird hawkmoth ’ may be constantly 
seen in the gardens of Pietermaritzburg, hovering in 
front of the flowers of the oleander, with vibrating wings, 
and with its long trunk uncoiled and thrust out into the 
nectary of a flower, sucking in the honey as it hovers. 
This hawkmoth is quite as large as some of the sun-birds, 
and is so like them in its habits and aspect that it is 
sometimes difficult in the dim twilight to distinguish it 
from them. The first time the writer saw this hawk- 
moth, at work in his garden, he took it for a sun-bird, 
until it occurred to him that the hour was too laic for 
the habits of the bird, and that therefore the hoverer 
must be some other kind of honey-feeder. 

Amongst the butterflies most commonly met with in 
the inland and up-country districts occur first and fore- 
most the ubiquitous Danais chrysippus^ and, in scarcely 
less overwhelming force, the sober-tinted Erehia sabacus, 
Papilio demoleus, Colias electra, Pieris hellica, the red 
and black spotted Aercea notiara, Acraia molarum, the 
blue and red Ameslris, a dull A^ichesia, a large 

dark red Octavia, a gaily varied Ceryne, and the 
Meneris Tulbaghia. 

The larvEB of the scale-winged insects present many 
features of considerable interest to the observer ; but 
one of the most curious spectacles that is to be seeu in 
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relation to tliem is the caterpillar procession of the 
immature or larva form of a species of moth (probably 
Jjombyx), which has been so graphically described by 
Eeaumur in one of liis works. The writer was fortunate 
eoougli oil one occasion to witness a procession of tliis 
character, which chanced to intercept his course as he 
was driving along the high coast-road between Durban 
and the Tongaat. He regrets to say that the wheels of 
his vehicle passed clean over tlie column, making many 
liecatombs before he was aware of its presence. Jump- 
- ing down from the light waggon to render the most 
prompt and the best reparation that he could, he 
found a moving phalanx of caterpillars, four abreast, 
marching ill close formation across the road. The road 
at this spot was about sixty yards wide, and bordered 
by the unbanked or unhedged forest on either side, the 
trees having been simply cutaway to form the thorougli- 
faro. The column of the caterpillars came out from 
amongst the trees of the undergrowth in one direction, 
and passed on into the concealment of the hush at the 
other side. The caterpillars in each rank were in close 
contiguity with each other, and in the successive ranks 
the head of one caterpillar touched by its mandibles the 
tail of the one that iramechately preceded it in the array. 
When the wheels of the waggon went over the proces- 
sion the head of the column continued its march, but 
the portions that were intercepted by the wheels stojoyeiZ, 
the leading caterpillars in each section missing the 
guidance of the front ranks that had been before them. 
After a very brief interval of suspense, however, the 
broken ranks were closed up, and the column again 
made contiguous, and the march was steadily continued, 
leaving the dead upon the field. In a short time the 
rear ranks emerged from the cover and passed across 
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tlie road, and Che entire procession iheu moved on out 
of siglit into the depths of the bush. There "wero, 
apparently, four caterpillars abreast through the entire 
length of the column. Each caterpillar was about the 
.size of an ordinary cedar pencil and two iuches long, 
and was covered with closely set hairs arranged in tufts 
like the bristles of a bottle-brush. 

The cicada lakes the place and fulfils the ofllce of 
the Italian orgau-giinders in the streets of Pietermaritz- 
burg, and it has the marked disadvantage and tlie addi- 
tional drawback, rvhen compared with those metropoli- 
tan street pests, that it plays only one tune, that it plays 
often all day, and that it ‘ vagraudizes ’ in companies 
instead of alone. It is properly a lai’gc, groon, vcgc- 
tahlc-feecling bug, which lives upon the sweet juices of 
trees by sucking them out through a sleiidm’ probo.scis 
or pipe, and which keeps up a continued reverberating 
screech while it is feeding, that comes remarkably near 
to the insufferable shrillness of the railway whistle. It 
is very fond of the sweet juices of the Australian willows, 
an ornamental yellow-floAvered mimosa, which has 
become quite naturalised as a favourite garden-shrub 
in Natal, and it accordingly haunts them in most places 
where they are to be found. Mr. Trimen, who seems 
to have fallen in love with the music of this street- 
performer in a visit that he made to Natal, has given a 
very characteristic, true, and happy description of the 
leading circumstances of the case in a comparatively 
brief paragraph. He says : ‘ A tremendous chorus of 
cicadas attracts you towards a neighbouring acacia. 
When you are close to the trunk the sharp ring of tlm 
insqcls’ note makes you certain that these musicians are 
sitting just before your eyes, hut, for the life of you, you 
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can’t see tlicin. At length, when your nose is all but 
tonching the tree, toitz-squeak-ioiiz, a fellow takes the 
alarm and is olF, just brushing your face. Another 
follows, and the concert stops in your immediate vicinity. 
A few minutes’ patience, and they strike up again. 
You are getting to know the trunk now — you scan it 
narrowly — something moves ; and lo ! the whole choir 
is at last visible — half a dozen stout, bnll-headecl indi- 
viduals sitting close together, with their abdominal 
plates vibrating most rapidly. You no longer marvel 
at the difficulty of discovering them, for their bodies 
are coloured with greenish and grey, so as closely to 
imitate the surface oii which they sit ; and their wholly 
transparent wings, wliicli cover the abdomen, obscure 
any distinct outline of the insect.’ This insect is one of 
the true ‘ cliauteusos ’ family, the Cicadee manniferce of 
Liunanis, It is in some measure allied to the frog- 
hopper (Cercopis spumaria) of English gai’dens, the 
small green bug which in its curly larva state incloses 
itself in a frothy liquid iipou the leaves that it frequents, 
apparently to shield itself from the too-burning glare of 
the sun. In the musical cicada of Yatal the wing- 
covers are veined, transparent membranes, forming 
an admirable veil for the obscuration of the form of the 
insect’s body. The musical instrument of this sweet 
‘ singer ’ is properly a kind of drum, which is vibrated 
by muscles instead of by drumsticks. There is a drum 
at each side of the abdomen, covered up by an outer 
plate of cartilage, and it essentially consists of a number 
of straight and parallel folds of a membrane, extending 
from a scaly ridge. The folded membrane is made to 
stretch and relax in rapid succession by the influence of 
muscular cords, and the sound-vibrations are set up in 
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tlie air by tliia pulsaLing play of (l\e fokli'd loeiabTaoo, 
Tlie male insect only, bowever, is furnished with a drum. 
The body of this musical cicada is about an incliaiid a- 
half long, or somethiug more. 

The dragou-llies aud luyrmelcons are very cou- 
spiciious amongst the insects of Natal, the former 
especially from the glistening brilliancy of their sheen 
aud tlie flashing vigour of their flight. They are very 
voracious insects, and must be veritable ‘ dragons ’ to 
their prey. There is one very large and powerful 
, monster amongst them, a species of CEslina, that is 
perfectly marvellous in the power and direoLuess of his 
flight, as he hunts on the wing, after tlie fashion of the 
swallow, aud that is scarcely less wonderful for tlie 
insatiable keenness of his appetite. The myrmelcous 
(Palpares), which are the perfect insects of the ant-lions, 
are also very voracious, but they are much less formid- 
able on the wing. They flap wildly and irregularly 
about, instead of striking their quarry vigorously home. 
It is the larva of the mynneleon which makes pit-falls 
for its prey, by burying itself in sand at the bottom of 
a funnel-shaped pit, witli its jaws only protruded, ready 
to catcli any unwary insect that may slide down the 
shelving and slippery sides of the cavity into its 
clutches. 

Both bees and wasps form a large group amongst 
the insects of Natal. The social bees make their nests 
in hollow trees and in other convenient cavities where 
due shelter is afforded, and store up in their waxen cells 
a very fragrant honey. Solitary mason-bees tunnel out 
the plaster of houses, often in the interior of the rooms, 
and ply busily to and fro through open windows. 
Brown and gold wasps construct their paper nests under 
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tlio sJitiUur ol verauclah.'i. One liuge hpecieh, of horueL 
like lorm iuilI tispect, inalces elaborate nests of paper, 
wbicli it laaugs from veraiidal;b by a short stem. lu the 
early Kseason of the spring tlie foundress of one of these 
iicsts may be seen visiting house after house, n.ncl 
deliberately selecting a suitable site for her operations. 
Having accompli, shed this preliminary, she nest moulds a 
small dark-brown foot-stalk and attaches this firmly to 
some overhanging surilxce of rougli plaster, or to the 
ilbres of thatch, and Llieu hangs, back downwards, to 
this foot-stalk and plasters on pellet after pellet of paper- 
like pulp, lliittcuing out the pulp witli her mandibles 
and working backward.s all the while, until the foot- 
stalk grows into a pendulous pear-shaped mass as large 
as a hat. A single coll first appears at the end of the 
foot-stalk. Each successive layer is then carried to 
larger and yet wider dimensions, until the structure 
coinin’ises several hundred six-sided prism-shaped 
clnuubers, arranged compaetly in strata over each other. 
An egg is deposited in each of those chambers almost 
as soon as it is formed, and from tliese eggs emerge in 
due time a fresh band of belpers to push on the work 
of construction. Tim insect, having worked for a time, 
goes off to collect fresh stores for the elaboration of the 
pnlp, which consists of vegetable fibre disintegrated and 
moistened and softened in its jaws. This hornet is 
capable of inflicting a very painful sling, but it is by no 
means so pugimcious as the coiuinou English wasp. If 
its work is broken away in the early stages of its 
construction it patiently resumes its labours by starting 
afresh ; and it will repeat tliis process any number of 
times with the most praise^vorthy perseverance. This 
ingenious and pertinacious paper-maker is a yellowish- 
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brown insect of sedate demeanour and (liglit, with a 
uarrow-waisted body terminated by a long, pointed 
abdomen, unpleasantly suggestive of the terminal 
sting. 

The ants of Natal are a yet more interesting division 
of the liymenopterous family. They are simply and 
literally a legion in number, and would furnish any 
competent entomologist with materials for a life-long 
study. Black, brown, red, or white, they are found 
evoT-ywhere. Some of the black ants are very liercc 
and in some measure formidable fellows, as they are 
])rovided with a sting, which they are always ready to 
wield. 

The writer, upon the occasion of a visit to Nomaus- 
laud in 1862 , made a personal acquaintance with a 
colony of these imamiable and iuhospitahle aborigines 
of South Africa, which enables him to bear testimony 
in this particular. He had dismounted from his horse 
one hnglit sunny afternoon, and, having thrown liis 
bridle over his horse’s head, had seated hiniself npou 
the bole of a prostrate tree, and was looking ont iu calm 
contemplation over a very beautiful stretch of land- 
scape with the sea-surf breaking over the bar of one of 
the laguiie-mouthed rivers iu the distance, when he 
became conscious of a smarting sensation that seemed 
very much like that of a blister just hegiiming to draw. 
On rising, a little puzzled, from his seat, he found that 
the entire trunk of the tree was alive with an agitated 
mass of little black ruiCans, who were rushing to and 
fro, brandishing their antennas and sna])ping their 
mandibles in a state of the most furious excitement. The 
tree which had been chosen for the writer’s seat -was, 
unfortunately, the nest of a very pejudous and tluiviug 
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coiniuiuiity of these black ants, who had posted sentinels, 
ill all probability, but had very unfairly neglected also 
to post notices to the effect tliat ‘ all trespassers were 
vesicated.’ It was some hours before the last individual 
of the sortie-party of this stinging horde emerged, still 
bristling with warlike ardour, from one of the j^ockets 
of the unfortunate and incautious victim’s riding-dress. 

There is a much smaller ant in ISTatal, who manages 
to make himself a more familiar reputation amongst 
settlers. If he has not yet been named by entoinolo- 
• gists lie deserves to be handed dorvii to posterity as the 
Formica depredator^ for his powers of spoliation where 
the larder is concerned, or where there is anything 
sweet or fat to be carried off, are simply ‘tremendous.’ 
He makes his nest, whenever he can, in close coiii- 
inuiiication with llie walls of warm kitchens where 
there is a soupqon of cooking going on, and he then 
contrives private cliauiiels of access to tlie larder, 
which is the main object of his interest and attention; 
but he has also au organised system of espionage 
carried on over the whole house. Upon one occasion 
the writer had had a new dressing-table of yellow wood 
placed in a sleeping apartment in his house at Uicter- 
inaritzbm’g, which had not been previously infested 
in any troublesome degree by this ant. But the 
cabinet-maker, with due consideration for the appear- 
ance of his work, had oiled the surface of the wood 
thoroughly to bring out the grain. The result was, 
that on the following morning the table was found to 
be red instead of white, or very nearly so ; it was 
densely covered by an almost continuous layer of 
these small red ants, with streams of them, comprising 
incalculable tliousands, passing up a,nd down the legs. 
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tind all engaged in carrying away small oil globules 
from tlie wood. Some of the scouts of llie nests of 
the liouseliold had discovered the oil over-night, and 
had given notice at the head-quarters of the secret- 
service department, and this oi’ganiscd night-visit of 
the army of spoilers was the result. This larder- ant 
■of Natal is of very small and, individually, incon- 
spicuous stature. But he quite makes up by numbers 
for any deflcicncy in the matter of size. lie is a little red 
fellow, endowed with all but incredible powers of restless 
activity and subtle contrivance. Wherever toothsome 
morsels arc left ho immediately appears iu altogether 
overwhelmiug clouds. He gets into the tempting, and 
most convenient, chasms of fermented bread; lie over- 
1'im.s the meat ; lie thickeirs the milk, and .speckles the 
butter ; and he is very apt in an incautious household 
to be consumed iu vast hecatombs at each mouthful of 
the dinuer. If a dead individual is cast upon the floor 
he is immediately covered with a cluster of the sur- 
vivors of his own family, as the body of a dead ox on 
the Veldt is covered with vultuies. There is only one 
principle of defensive warfare which is available against 
the attacks of this depredator. No single morsel of 
sweet or fat food must be left anywhere where it can 
catch the notice of the scouts and bring down upon it 
the stream of organised invasion. The writer effect- 
ually carried out this method of defence by having 
shelves in the larder with false feet, which were inserted 
into little tin buckets of Stockholm tar. This was 
entirely effective, because it summarily cut off all pos- 
sibility of establishing trails of communication with 
the head quarters of the community. It was of no 
use for the scout to practise au expedient, which is not 
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uncommon with him, of throwing himself clown from 
a shelf or ceiling above, because he could not get 
up again by the same route, and his retreat in the 
other direction was effectively cut off by the ira- 
passable pool of viscid tar. Water will temporarily 
serve the same purpose as the tar, but it has the dis- 
advantage of evaporating and requiring constant 
attention in the way of renewal, and it is also more 
apt to be bridged over by a ‘ forlorn hope,’ told off 
to establish a communication by throwing itself into 
the ditch. 

There is a species of black ant, which makes its 
nest upon trees in the shape of a ball of cement, 
plastered round some convenicut branch. This species 
belongs to one of the fierce and aggressive tribes of 
formical life, which wages incessant warfare with the 
white ants, or Termites. If a branchlet supporting 
one of the nests of this ant is cut from tlie tree ancl 
stuck in thatch which has been invaded by the larger 
kind of Ternies^a. thatch-depredator iir its habit, the 
result is that the tliatch is very soon ellectually cleared 
of the white ants. The writer knew of one case in 
which this plan was actually adopted with marked 
success. 

There is a large black ant which is also a straw- 
depredator as well as the Termes, but which, unlike 
the shy and secret white ant, conducts his operations 
in the open dayliglU. He is a powerfid and active 
fellow, with Herculean habits of life, and he may con- 
tinually be encountered in the upland districts running 
along with pieces of sti’aw mcasm’ing three and four 
inches, held bolt upright, like spears, and balanced 
with admirable precision. The opening of his nest is 
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a small hole cut out in the ground, and he may occa- 
sionally be seen considerably perplexed in getting 
his long straw into the small hole, on account of a 
second ant having been influenced at the wrong moment 
by an irresistible desire to help him, and having un- 
fortunately seized in the attempt to do so the opposite 
end of the straw. As each of die operators wants to 
get liis own end into the hole there is a practical 
difficulty about the matter, which is only finally settled 
by some accidental circumstance favouring the strenuous 
efforts of one, when the successful carrier disappears, 
with his own end, into the hole, and the long straw 
shaft first tilts up at the opposite end, and then, after a 
wriggle or two, plunges down out of sight. Tlie foiled 
carrier, who still remains above ground, then stands for 
a brief interval, waving his antenmc, and looking down 
into the hole with an air that has very much the 
appearance of pretending that he had contributed 
materially to the successful issue of the operation. 

Whenever the ground is illuminated by blazing 
sunshine, ants, black, brown, or red, may be seen 
hurrying along in interminable files in all directions. 
The hotter the sun blazes the faster they run. But 
when the sunshine declines these .sensitive little insects 
move with considerably less activity and speed. In 
dull days of the cold season a few stragglers only may 
be observed creeping slowly and listlessly along, and, 
apparently, with no particular business on hand. The 
movements of the ants may almost be taken as ther- 
mometric indications of the vigoui- of the sunshine. It 
has often occurred to the writer, on loo king at some 
small hole on the general level of the ground, possibly a 
quarter of an inch or so across, teeming with a dense multi- 
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tuclo of these restless little carriei’s passing unoeasiiigly in 
and out, to wonder Avhat lia])pens to tliein when the 
rain comes down in watei'-spouts during some thinider- 
storm. In some way the aut-lioles seem to disappear 
in the cold and the wet, and to re-open when the 
sunshine returns. There i.s possibly some organised 
service of opening and closing doors which is drawn 
upon at need — some system of water-tight fixings 
which makes the low-level channels and passages 
secure. The all but universal practice of placing con- 
siderable portions of the chambers of their nests high 
and dry above the level of the ground, and of covering 
them with an impervious glaze of ‘ liyclraulic cement,’ 
in the lainiliar form of ‘ant-hills,’ or ‘ant-heaps,’ in 
all probability has something to do with tlie expedients 
which the ant-engineers adopt to meet this difficulty. 

‘ Ant-hills ’ occur in all directions over the country 
in Natal, rising in conical or oval-topped mounds two 
or three feet amidst the coarse grass. Some of the 
largest and boldest of them are tire work of tire 
white ant, but many of them are made by true ants. 
It is said that ‘ ant-hills ’ are most abundant in the 
‘ sour grass ’ districts of South Africa, and least abun- 
dant in very dry and well-wooded districts. These 
ant-mounds are of spongy or cellular texture inside, 
and are so saturated with a kind of animal oil, that 
they will often brum like wood or coal. They get 
so hardened and baked by the strong sunshine on the 
outside that they are there converted into a kind of im- 
permeable porcelain, and'will sometimes even bear the 
wheel of a heavily-loaded waggon to come into contact 
with tlrem, or even to pass over them, without breaking. 
The ant-bear, however, finds no difficulty in making 
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his way into tliem. Large, sraLtered, fragments lying 
about the ground rontinually tell of his successful 
operations in this direction. His mode of operation is 
to tear open the mound on one side, leaving the debris 
of the disintegrated interior scattered along the ground, 
with irregular fragments of the outer liard shell mixed 
up with it. The material of the mound is, of course, 
earthy particles brought, up from tlie soil hy the ants, 
and cemented together by some secretion, prepared by 
the insect from the juices of its own body. The 
material of the ‘ ant-heap ’ is somewhat largely em- 
ployed by settlers in the formation of plaster, mortar, 
and cement. Kaffir pottery is almost entirely composed 
of it, )The hard polished floor of the hut of the 
natives is ant-heap, which has been made into a paste 
with water, and tlien rubbed with flat si, ones after it 
has dried and hardened. Some of the tribes in the 
Masliuna distiict of the north appear to have used it in 
their rude operations for smelting gold. 

White ants abound in Fatal in some situations. 
These ingenious and subtle little workmen, however, 
are really not ants at all. They belong to the great 
natural family of the Neuroptera;, or nerve-winged 
insects, which contains the dragon-flies and myrmeleons. 
They live in societies, as is very well known, and the 
so called Termites which are encountered in tunnels and 
in nests, and which are the workers of the community, 
are properly the larvas, or immature insects. Some of 
these larvm are advanced into a somewliat more 
advanced stage of development than the ordinary 
range of the community, and put on larger heads and 
more powerful mandibles. These act as the guards, or 
soldiers, of the nests. The mature insect is winged, 
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but only wears its wings for an exceedingly brief 
interval, as it solely employs them for the purpose of 
swarming off from the nest. Of the mature insects 
there are many thousand males to a single female. 
The female, as soon as it is found by the working 
insects after a swarming, is imprisoned in a cell of 
hardened clay, which thenceforth becomes the founda- 
tion and centre of a new nest. The great distinctive 
peculiarity of the white ant is, that it constructs sub- 
terranean and concealed galleries from these nests 
'’containing this qneen-ant cell, and conducts all its 
operations in the form of a masked sap. The sub- 
terranean galleries are formed of the same kind of 
hardened clay that constitutes the ant-hills, and when 
the white auts attack houses, these galleries are carried 
up to the base of the foundations, and then covered, 
and still concealed ways are cut through the timber, 
clay galleries being interpolated wherever the timber 
fails. In carrying on their advances to the rafters of 
a roof, they commonlj'- tunnel through the plaster of 
the walls, in order to ecx)uomise their own plaster, and 
when they do this they reveal their presence by 
making small holes here and there along the course of 
these channels, to allow them to turn out the excavated 
rubbish. They have great delight iu any fibrous 
material of the nature of paper, which is so much 
more easily worked than wood. But when they avail 
themselves of substance of this kind they take away 
all the interior part, and leave the outer surface un- 
touched, often strengthening it where necessary, to 
preserve its external aspect unchanged. In one case 
which fell within the knowledge of the writer, where 
a bundle of letters had been lying upon the mantel- 
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slielf of a fireplace, the wooden support of the shelf 
was tunnelled, the bundle of letters entered beneath, 
all their interior substance removed, and the edges 
carefully glued together, so that when the bundle was 
ultimately taken off from its place, with the intention 
of referring to one of the letters, the hollow case 
collapsed and crumbled up in the hand. Houses are 
sometimes injured by the gradual removal of their 
timber by these insects, so that floors, posts, and even 
roofs have to be renewed ; but upon the whole the 
ravages of the white ants are not very active or 
serious. They do not lilte disturbance, and soon 
abandon ground that is occupied by civilised settlements 
and cultivation. There is one considerably larger kind 
of white ant which limits its depredations to thatch, 
and which constructs covered ways of clay to get into 
the thatch. The larvas of this kind of ant are apt 
to drop from the thatch, and surprise themselves by 
their abrupt and unintentional appearance in broad 
daylight. These larger larvas look unpleasantly like 
animated morsels of maccaroni, especially when, as 
may occasionally happen, they fall amongst soup plates 
upon a dinner table. 

At certain periods of the year the mature insects of 
the white ant swarm, and at that time the ground all 
over the country is thickly covered with the insects 
crawling helplessly about, and dropping their wings 
from their shoulders at every step. Upon such occa- 
sions, birds, quadrupeds, and bipeds, all set to work 
to make the most of the opportunity, and it is an 
exceedingly infinitesimal proportion of the helpless 
wanderers that escape being devoured. The bipeds 
who assist in this immolation and feast are the Kaffirs, 
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who reckon the white ant an especial delicacy. The 
ground at these swarming times glistens with the 
abundant membranous wings that drop of their own 
accord from the insects. 

Mosquitoes are now common in many parts of Natal. 
They are, as a rule, more troublesome on the coast than 
in the uplands. In some parts of the upland districts 
they are not known. In the first years of the occu- 
pation of the colony they were not found at Pieter- 
maritzburg, but they are now naturalised there, although 
they confine their especial activities in that elevated 
region to the hottest season. Plies of various kiuds 
are, as a matter of course, in considerable abundance. 
The formidable Tsetze, which commits such ravages 
amongst draught oxen by its bite, and which is a 
dipterous lly, is never seen in Natal, nor, indeed, within 
some hundreds of miles of its frontier. The ticks are 
in great variety and in some considerable force, and 
they also occur most abundantly along the coast. 
They are a kind of mite, or Acarus, furnished with a 
suctivorous beak, which has jagged teeth, or hooks, 
upon its outer surface, whereby it holds very per- 
tinaciously to an animal’s akin when it is once plunged in. 
The insects lie in wait upon grass and upon the leaves 
of low herbage, and transfer themselves to animals 
when these brush past. The larger of them are not 
of much consequence, because they are easily seen and 
removed. But there are some very minute kinds, 
which can scarcely be discerned by the unaided eye, 
which are exceedingly difficult to remove, and which 
occasion very distressing irritation. They attach them- 
selves to the dress of persons walking through the 
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grass by thousands, and then get from the dress upon 
the legs. 

A curious steel-grey shmy insect which infests the 
houses of colonists, is domestically, and too familiarly, 
known as the fish-moth, on account of its having a 
body shaped like a fish with a broad tassel-like tail, 
and of its taking the place of the moth in its ravages 
upon woven fabrics. Its slippery feeling is due to 
its thin skin being covered over with miscroscopic 
scales, and it is so soft that it is crushed into a 
speck of glistening moisture by comparatively slight 
pressure. It has no wings, but runs along with great 
rapidity, and slips and slides about like an eel when 
it is pursued. It undergoes no metamorphoses, and 
belongs to a group of insects which is distinguished by 
the entomologist as the Thysanurous family. The 
scales of its mailed armour are objects which are well 
known, to microscopists as tests for the performance of 
some of the optical powers of their instruments. It 
is almost certainly a species of the genus Lepisma. It 
is nocturnal in its habits, delighting especially in dai’k 
closets, boxes, and drawers, and is very destructive to 
woven materials of all kinds, but most particularly 
affects old clothes, which it riddles into holes. It also 
attacks books and starched fabrics. Sir Emerson 
Tennent, in alluding to a precisely similar depredator 
in Ceylon, says that it ig really carnivorous, and busies 
itself with the destruction of minute Acari that are the 
real perpetrators of the ravages which are attributed 
to the fish moth. This, however, is certainly not the 
case with the insect in NaLal. It there unquestionably 
eats paper, and cotton, woollen, and silken fibres. 
The consumption of green baize used for the lining of 
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inslrument cases goes on under tlie eye upon quite a 
wholesale scale. In the case of starched muslin fabrics 
the entire absence of all other forms of life excepting 
the fish-moths, while they are being riddled into holes, 
is capable of microscopic demonstration. But perhaps 
the most compromising proof of all is, that when tliey 
depasture amongst canvas-hound books, the hues of 
their half-transparent bodies assume tire colours of the 
dye-stulT of the particular canvas — purple, red, or 
brown, as the case may be. The tenacity of life 
exhibited by these insects is quite as extraordinary as 
their indiscriminate voracity. They will remain alive 
in slippery wine-glasses, into which they have thrown 
themselves or fallen, and from which they are unable 
to escape, for months, without food of any kind. 
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GHAPTEE V. 

INDIGENOUS VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 

The indigenous vegetable productions of Natal are of 
exceeding variety, and of coiTesponding interest ; lii'st, 
on account of the moisture of tlie summer season, and 
tlien on account of tlie diversity of the climate, ranging 
from that of a semi-tropical Lothouso or conserva- 
tory, on the coast, to that of an approximately cool 
and mountainous elevation, upon the higher hills. The 
coast district itself, before it was cleared for the 
sugar and coffee plantations, was one vast mass of 
trees and flowering shrubs, mostly with evergreen 
vegetation, openiug out here and there into park-like 
glades, which were carpeted with luxuriant grass and 
flowers. In many parts of the coast this beautiful and 
teeming vegetation is still preserved. Wild bananas 
[Strelitzia mgusta) and wild date palms {Phoenix 
reclinata) give quite a tropical aspect to the scenery 
of this region, such as is expressed in the illustration, 
which represents a group of these plants growing in a 
coast glade at Aliceville, on the Umzinto (Plate IX.). 
These Strelitzias bear a remarkable brilliant- coloured 
llower, shaped like the gaping bill of a bird, with a 
])rojecting tongue that looks like a griffin’.s sting. ■ In 
other parts of the coast the large tree-euphorbia 
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{Euphorbia grandidens) jjresents a scarcely less start- 
ling and tropical appearance, with its bizarre upturned 
club-shaped branches of fleshy consistence, taking the 
place of leaves. This large euphorbia often rises out of, 
and above, a group of other trees, and occasionally as- 
sumes very considerable proportions. It yields, in 
common rvith all its tribe, an acid and poisonous white 
milky juice, which is most probably capable of being 
turned, nevertheless, to useful account, as it contains an 
elastic india-rubber-like gum. A patent has been 
’ taken out by a Natal colonist, Mr. G. Eolls, for preparing 
from it a preservative application for tlie defence of 
ships from the attacks of barnacles. A smaller but 
more picturesque species of the euphorbia, known as 
the Candelabra Spurge, grows abundantly on the 
rocky sides of many of the glens and ravines of the 
coast rivers, amidst the aloes and foliaceous ever- 
greens, and gives them a very pleasing and altogether 
un-English appearance. The fleshy upturned branches 
of this spurge are tufted at the end, after the fashion 
of a candelabra of many sockets. These candelabra 
euphorbias are very well seen within four or five 
miles of the seaport where the coast road towards 
the north crosses the Umgeni river. The CapuP 
Medus(JB euphorbia, which is very grotesque and 
curious, is found growing flat on the ground, like 
a little mat, at the edge of swamps. The strange 
aspect of its ‘ Medusa head ’ of flowers, in the midst 
of the environments of snake-like locks, is shown in 
Plate X. 

There occurs in many places along the coast, gene- 
rally in rather close neighbourhood to the sea, and 
commonly in situations where the Strelitzia and wild 
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date are near, a plant that possesses some pretensions 
to beanty as a shrub, but that is cliielly i-emarkable on 
account of its bearing a really valuable frint, which is 
familiarly known as the ‘Natal plum;’ the native 
name of this plant is Amatungulu, and the botanical 
name Arduinia grandijlora. It is not a plum, but 
belongs properly to the Apocynaceous family of plants, 
which produces the vincas of the English hedge-rows. 
Its portrait, as it appears all along the immediate coast- 
region, is drawn in Plate XI. The plant has dark 
polished leaves, which glEten in the sunsliine, and 
which are abundantly interspersed with large sharp 
bipartite spines. The leaves turn scarlet as they decay, 
but the plant being an evergreen, oirly shows fading 
leaves here and there. The blossoms are large star- 
like white flowers, something of the jasmine character, 
and pos.ses8 a scent somewhat resembling the fragrance 
of the Gardenia. The fruit is at first of a lighter 
green than the leaves, and then turns, as it ripens, first 
orange, next scarlet and crimson, arid finally dark 
purple qr purplish lake. It ultimately grows to about 
the size of an Orleans plum, and has a milky juice. 
When perfectly ripe it is very refresliiug, and of a 
jjeculiar, agreeable flavour, and yields a really curious 
and valuable preserve. It is, however, a berry, and 
not a drupe, It contains inside tlie succulent flesh dry 
seeds, and not a drupaceous stone. 

Some of the flowering shrubs of Natal are in full 
blossom in winter-time, and some, again, that are not 
evergreen, put forth their blossoms in gorgeous magni- 
ficence before they open out their leaves. The tree 
known as the ‘ Kaffir boom ’ is a notable insLaiice of 
this. It is a leguminous plant (Erythrim caffra), with 
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clusters of large long flowers of tlie briglitest red, 
looking in its leafless state as if a flock of scarlet birds 
had setlled upon its light brown knotted branches. It 
belongs to a tropical family of shrubs which are re- 
markable for their bright red flowers, and which have 
been consequently designated ‘ coral trees.’ This Kaffir 
boom is widely distributed throughout the colony to a 
distance of some twenty miles from tlie sea. 

In the late winter, when the first rains of the 
approaching wet season begin to fall, the pastures com- 
mence also to clothe themselves with flowers. Daisy- 
like blossoms break out from the ground, having snowy 
petals opening up to the sun, with deep velvety purple 
eyes, and with crimson breasts. But the leading glory 
of the pastures at this time is a plant known to the 
Dutch under the expressive and most apt name of 
the ‘ fire-lily.’ Tlie pastures are frequently literally 
ablaze with its broadly spread carpet of scarlet. It 
is an amaryllid of the genus Cyrtanthus, and its flame- 
coloured blos.soms, in themselves not unlike to large 
red fuchsias, hang down in clusters, cowslipwise, from 
the top of an otherwise bare peduncle. Plate XIII. 
gives a representation of the clustered flowers of this 
‘ flame plant,’ Another very luagnificent amaryllid, 
which is distinguished par excellence as the '■Natal 
lily ’ [Amaryllis belladonna), presents itself in moist 
spots. The flowers of this notable plant are enor- 
' inously large, white, pink-ribbed bells, with something 
of the lurid belladonna hue about them, hanging in 
vast heavy clusters round the summit of the flower- 
stalk, which rises to a height of three or four feet from 
the ground. Yet another remarkable and conspicuous 
plant of the Amaryllis tribe is an Hmraanthus, which 
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sends up from llie grass a huge Jiowcr, composed mainly 
of a thichly imbricated mass of stamens, having the 
form and arrangement of a big ‘ painter’s brush.’ 
This Hmmanthus is known to the old Dutch settlors as 
the ‘ poison root.’ The amaryllids are, indeed, of a 
poisonous nature throirghout, and it slionld therefore 
be generally known that tliey can at once bo distin- 
guished from the true lilies, which are not poisonous, 
and which they so nearly resemble, by the fact that 
they all have the young ovary, or seed-case, below and 
external to the flower. The poison used by the 
bushmcn to render their arrows deadly is procured 
from a species of Amaryllis. Yellow irises and 
gladioli of various kinds are found amongst the 
bulbous plants of the spring ; but the Iris tribe is 
very delicately represented by a linnily of surpassing 
gracefulness, which would never be suspected by any 
but an experienced botanist to have anything to do 
with this rigid spear-leaved race. Pink and lavender 
hired bells are suspended from hair-like pendulous foot- 
stalks, resembling those of the English harebell, which 
blow about literally as hairs in the breeze. These 
stems, in some of the larger species, are five or six 
feet high, and the bright blossoms issue from dry 
membranous sheaths or bracts, which remain after the 
flowers are withered. Before the buds open out, 
the spikes of grey scaly bracts look exactly like 
the fructifications of a grass ; and when the gay 
corollas open out from these, it is as if some pendu- 
lous wood-grass, like the Melica, had suddenly burst 
into bright flowers at the ends of its spikes. These 
elegant plants, on this account, are not inaptly termed 
‘ flowering grasses ’ by the colonists not versed in 
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the niysieries of botanical lore. They are, however, 
properly ‘ ixias,’ an aberrant group of the Iris tribe, 
in which the corolla of the llower, although still 
ternate in its parts, has ceased to present the trifid 
petaloid style, and has assumed a regular belhshaped 
form, The Iridcas also eontribute, besides the ixias, 
the iris, and the gladioli, several other gay-flowered 
genera, amongst them Sparasis, Tritouia, Wat,sonia, 
Anomatheca, and Moraea. The three allied tiibes 
of amaryllids, lilies, and irises, indeed, literally colour 
the pastures of the advanced winter and early spring 
with their gay and bright-fined progeny. It is these 
three allied families -winch properly furnish what are 
emphatically' known as the South African bulbous 
plants. 

A pla,nt whidi seems to claim for itself some kin- 
ship with the larger irises of the ‘ yellow flag ’ form 
is one which is closely allied with the white arum, 
the lily of the hlile or the pig-lily of English green- 
houses. This plant, however, is not in reality an a, ruin 
at all. It is an orontiaceous plant (the Calla, or 
Beichardia ethiopica), distinguished from the arums by 
having perfect flowers instead of separated stamens and 
pistils upon its club-shaped rod. The Natal ‘white 
arum,' however, has larger flo-wers than the English 
greenhouse plant, and these grow in vast bunches, com- 
prising as many as twenty or thirty spathes, with their 
creamy white sheaths disclosing included thick clubs of 
gold, and with a frieze of dark green leaves, and an 
encircling girdle of crisp unopened buds in every stage 
of development, surrounding the cluster of opened-out 
flowers. There is also a smaller kind of this pig-lily 
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(the Reichardia albomaculata), with a dark chocolate- 
coloured centre to the white spathe. 

Amongst plants worthy of notice which are promi- 
nent objects in the flora of the land, may be named 
two species of Osbeclda ; the larger one ( Uiiilaasiana) 
with fine purple Sowers, the smaller {canescens) with 
lake-coloured flowers, deepened in the centre, and at 
the same time adorned, with a profusion of gold and 
pink stamens and pistils. Acridomrpus Natalitius — a 
climbing malpighaceous plant ; Littoma modesta^ which 
supports itself by tendril-like points of the leaves ; 
Lobelia tricolor ; Rhainphicarpa iuhulosa, a scrophu- 
laraceous plant, something like the English ladies’ 
smock; Gonimelijna coelestis, a s])idGr-worL presenting 
both pink and buif forms; and tlie blood-coloured 
Aneivatheca cruenta, are also worthy of remark. The 
genua Thunbergia, which belongs to the Acanthaceous 
family that supplies the acanthus leaf of the Corinthian 
capital, and that is in some sense of near kinship to 
the calceolarias and fox-gloves, furnishes some very 
beautiful flowers ; amongst them those of the charac- 
teristic Thunbergia Natalitia, which is figured in 
Plate XII. Another very exquisite species of this genus 
has large delicate primrose-coloured blossoms, that 
have the knack of always looking fresh and clean, and 
as if opened on the instant. 

The aloe is abundant in the colony, in some places 
covering the hillsides with its chevaux-de-frise of 
prickly leaves, and sending up large spikelets of 
flowers ; there are several species of these essentially 
South African plants. There are also many thick- 
leaved Crassulaceas and Mesembryanthemse that bear 
considerable general resemblance to the aloe, the 
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latter producing brilliant red, yellow, or wliite flowers, 
which only open in the strongest sunshine, a habit 
from which the genus (‘midday-flowering’) acquires 
its name. 

The earth-growing orchids are very varied and 
numerous, the handsomest amongst them perhaps 
being the Disa polygonoides, which shoots up its 
flower-spike like a dazzling rod of flame. Disa Natal- 
ensis is of the same form, but yellow-hued. Habenaria 
tetrapetala is a small-flowered orchid, but it is deli- 
'’ciously fragrant. Satyr turn militarium, which is also 
white, is delicately tipped and splashed with rose pink. 
There is a Crytoptera, which is a slender tall-growing 
plant, appearing as if covered with yellow butterflies. 
Br achy cor ythis pubescens, also of tall growth, has 
blossoms of purple, pink, and white. 

Amongst the most common of the flowers on the 
open pasture are an orange and crimson Leonotis, a 
labiate-flowered plant growing to the height of six 
feet ; the dandelion-like Gazania ; a pretty pink oxalis ; 
and the blueish-grey Pentamna variabilis. The heaths, 
which are so abundant at the Cape of Good Hope that 
nearly 400 species have been described, are quite un- 
known in Natal ; and the geraniums, of which there are 
174 species about the Cape, stand almost in the same 
position, only a very few unimportant species having 
been found. The leguminous family yields in Natal 
various species of armed Mimosm, or thorn-trees, and 
also several yellow-flowered Cassias. There is one 
remarkable plant of the Eumimosem sub-trihe, belong- 
ing to the genus Entada, which almost seems as if it 
might be the great original of Jack’s bean-stalk : with 
a stem 18 inches or upwards in diameter, it climbs 
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the tcallest trees, and spreads amongst their boughs lo 
a distance of 100 yards, and even more ; and it hangs 
down pods 3 feet long and 4 inches broad, containing 
brown beans 2 inches in diameter. The notorious 
‘wait a bit’ thorn {wagt ein beetjie), so named by 
the Dutch settlers because it is jagged at the point, 
and because it makes a rule of never parting again 
from any garment it once gete fair hold of, is, however, 
not a Mimosa, but a malvaceous plant, and a wild 
asparagus, above all things in the world [Asparagus 
capensis) ! It is literally true of this plant that the" 
rider who gets into its clutches, whilst disentangling 
himself from the thorns that have laid hold, is quite 
sure to find himself seized by a greater number, and is 
equally sure to leave many fragments of his garments 
behind him when he does get away. Many of the 
thorn-plants are so formidable that horses and cattle 
cannot face them. There are doom boom, or tliovii- 
trees that have spikes; and doom boom that have 
haeksn doom (hooked thorns) ; and doom boom that 
have haak m steek doom (hooked and straight 
thorns). It is said that Dr. Khk lias expressively 
classified South African thorns as — (1) those which 
scratch the skin ; (2) those which tear the desh ; 
(3) those which tear the clothes ; and (4) those which 
tear both clothes and flesh. There is a ‘ sickle ’ thorn, 
that grows upon a runner-like shoot, which literally 
cuts into an animal’s skin like a knife. 

The large Composite family of plants is said to 
furnish as many as one thousand distinct species in 
South Africa. The aster-like flowers are often very 
beautiful. It is not unworthy of note that the genuine 
groundsel [Senecio tmlgaris) and sow-thistle [So7ichus 
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vid(faris) of England appear among the thousand. Cape 
everlastings (Si&benjahnges), all species of Helichrysmum 
(chrysos, helios — ‘ gold ’ and ‘sun’), are in great variety 
and number, and of all conceivable colours — -white, 
rose, yellow, and brown. Of these interesting plants 
there are some 140 catalogued at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The Stapelias, or carrion-flowers, have succulent 
stems like the euphorbias, but they are all compara- 
tively small plants, and may be at once distinguished 
-by their lurid flowers, springing from near the root, 
and possessing an oflensive odour, which attracts flies 
like carrion. With a few rare exceptions, they are 
also destitute of the milky juice of the euphorbias. 
They are in considerable number, and are common in 
the upper districts of the colony, where they are 
generally held to be of a repulsive and disgusting 
character — the toads, so to speak, of the floral domain. 
Tliey are, nevertheless, of surpassing interest to the 
botanist. No two species agree in the form of the 
flower. Every one is difierent from its congeners, and 
each one is eminently remarkable and curious in itself. 
There is one in the Zulu country which bears a flower 
as large as a hat, and which is regarded with almost as 
much disgust and horror as a venomous serpent. 

All succulent plants -which yield milky juice, like the 
euphorbias, are known to the Dutch settlers under the 
expressive designation of Milkbosch. Of the true 
euphorbias there are probably scarcely less than 200 
distinct species in Natal. By some botanists they have 
been estimated as forming not less than a twenty -fifth 
part of the entire flora of the Natal district. 

The Ginchonaceous family of plants, Avhich is one 
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of the largest of the natural tribes of the vegetable 
hingdom, comprising in itself not less than 2,500 
species, and containing so many important plants that 
yield valuable productions — such, for instance, as Jesuit’s 
bark and quinine, coffee and ipecacuanha — is in great 
strength in hiatal, presenting as many as 100 species, 
of which some are of considerable interest ; many 
among them, as in the case of the genua Gardenia, arc 
notable for their beautiful flowers. 

There is a scarlet Loranthus, a parasite like the 
mistletoe in England, which sometimes almost rivals the" 
Kafir boom in the brilliancy of the colour it hangs out 
on the bare branches of the trees that it has fastened 
on. The bright colour is seated in the tubular calyx 
of the otherwise inconspicuous flower. 

The Cucurbitaceao, or gourds, arc in considerable 
variety, and some of them very handsome. One of 
them, the GerrarcUssa megarhiza, grows from an im- 
mense tuberous rhizome, two or three feet in diameter, 
lying on the surface of the ground. Several species of 
fine flowered Begonias have recently been discovered. 
There is one species of Oapparis [Capparis corymbifera) 
which has large showy rosy-white flowers. An 
Oncobea, of the Bixad tribe, has handsome white 
flowers with yellow stamens. The Oncobea spinosa, 
which is considerably more rare, is especially interesting 
on account of its yielding a beantifnl spherical nnt, 
which is converted by the wild Kaffirs into snuff- 
boxes. 

The true grasses are very numerous in Natal, as 
they are almost everywhere. Many of them constitute 
fine pasture. Some of them are cultivated by the Kafiirs 
for their grain, the chief amongst these being a millet. 
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which yields tlie ‘ Kaffir corn,’ from wliich the native 
beer is brewed. There is also a large holcus (the 
Bolcus saccharatuni) known among the natives as 
Imfee, wliich looks very mucli like a small sugar cane, 
and which is cultivated by the Kaffirs for the sweetness 
of its juice. 

Tlie timber-yielding plants of Natal are of groat 
interest, and of considerable value. The timber trees 
are found in two distinct localities ; the thick bush of 
the coast, from which many of the harder woods of 
-small size are derived, and the forests of the mountain- 
tops, where the trees arc densely packed into the 
kloofs and ravines of the hill sides at a high elevation, 
and where some of them attain to considerable size. 
The slo]ies of tlie Karkloof range in the central high- 
lands of the colony, and the ravines of the Tugela and 
Uinkomanzi rivers, are occupied by forests of this 
character. 

One of the best known, and upon the whole most 
generally useful, of the Natal woods, and which, there- 
fore, may be spoken of first, is the yellow-wood of the 
colony {Geel Rout; Uam Eoba). This wood is the 
timber of a species of yew [Taxu^ or Podocarpus 
elongata), having a leaf somewhat resembling that of 
the English yew, but longer. The wood is of a light 
yellow colour, of a very close and compact appearance, 
and works easily and well while it is still moist ; but 
when dry it cuts jaggedly and unevenly across tlie 
grain, It is of short fibre and slight tenacity, and if 
painted or varnished, with the sap still in it, very soon 
decays. It shrinks more than any other wood em- 
ployed for constructive purposes : beams of it shorten 
as much as half-an-inch in twenty feet. It is very 
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generally used for building purposes, wlicre il can be 
efficiently protected from wet, and all the coramoner 
kinds of household furnitiu’c, such as tables, and the 
internal fittings of houses, are made of it. It is in this 
sense the ‘ deal-wood ’ of Natal. It is entirely useless 
for out-of-door work, where there is exposure to 
weather. A cubic foot of the dry wood weighs 40 
lbs. The tree grows with a long bare stem, and a 
tuft of contorted branches above. Where these 
branches ase given off from the to]! of the stem the 
wood is so knotted and twisted that it acquires a very" 
ornamental grain, well suited for the choice kinds of 
cabinet-work. The tree frequciitly attains a very 
large size. Clean poles, forty feet long, and five feet 
in diameter, are not imfrequently cut without, a single 
branch. The yellow-wood is, on the wliolc, the largest 
tree in the Natal forests. It is essentially a hill 
forest-tree, and is found in wild mountainous places 
pretty well throughout South Africa. 

There is another kind of yellow-wood, which is 
considerably less abundant, and which is known uudcj’ 
the general name ‘bastard yellow- wood.’ It is the 
timber of another species of Podocarpus, and therefore 
also a yew- wood. Tlie tree which yields it has smaller 
leaves, borne chiefly in terminal tufts at the ends of the 
branches, the naked stem being shaggy with an invest- 
ment of lioary lichen. The wood is considered 
stronger than true yeUow-wood when thoroughly 
dried. It is proha, hie that the tree is identical with the 
Podocarpus Thunhergia, which is well known in the 
Cape Colony as a timber tree. 

The sneeze-wood of Natal {Nies Hout; Umtata) 
is a less abundant, but a very much more valuable and 
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costly timber than the yellow-wood. It i.s tlie pro- 
duction of a tree {Ptcaroxylon utile) belonging to the 
Horse Chestnut tribe [Papindaceai). The wood lias re- 
ceived its common Dutch name in consequence of 
giving off an irritating dust when it is worked which 
makes the workman sneeze. This is due to the pores 
of the wood being saturated with a kind of gum-resin 
resembling guiacum. The resin is in such abundance 
that the wood burns like a candle with a bright flame. 
This, however, makes the wood troublesome to cabinet- 
‘makers, wliich is somewhat unfortunate as it posse.sses 
a very beautil'ul grain resembling satin-wood. Joints 
formed with it will not hold with glue unless tliey have 
been very carefully chalked before the glue is attached ; 
and planks often fall into little holes after planing in 
consequence of the escape of the resin from the con- 
taining cavities. The wood is, however, all the more 
fitted on this account for out-of-door work. It bears 
wetting with impunity, and is almost proof against 
decay. There are instances in wliich posts of sneeze- 
wood have been taken out of the ground perfectly sound, 
after at least sixty years’ service. The wood, also for the 
same reason, is comparatively safe from insect attack. 
The white ants will not have anything to do with it. 
The timber is straight in the grain, and splits readily, 
and is therefore well suited for making laths ; but it has 
at the same time a tenacious fibre, and is considerably 
stronger than yellow-wood. The trees grow to a very 
large size. Trunks are not uncommonly cut down that 
are 80 feet long and 4 feet in diameter. But oddly 
enougli the largest and oldest trees are frequently un- 
sound at the heart. A cubic foot of the wood weighs 
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68 lbs. ; that is to say the wood is three-fourth.s as 
dense again as yellow -wood. Large trees in the forest 
catch light very readily from the grass-fires that so fre- 
quently occur, and when once involved in the fire will 
continue to blaze for two and even three weeks at a 
time before they are burnt up. The wood is in the 
highest possible estimation for beams, lintels, door and 
window sills, railway sleepers, fencing, and all purposes 
of that kind. 

A wood known as ‘ stink- wood,’ stands close by 
the side of sneeze-wood in the matter of usefulness and* 
value, and is very far before it in its capabilities for 
cabinet-work. It is a dark compact wood closely re- 
sembling the best walnut, with a longer fibre than sneeze- 
wood, and with greater tenacity. It is often variegated 
with mottlings of a different shade, and the choicest 
specimens of it have sometimes almost the beauty of 
tortoise-shell. It takes an excellent poolish, and is 
altogether unexceptionable for the construction of such 
articles of fimniture as are ordinarily made of mahogany, 
being tougher than sneeze-wood, and yet more easily 
worked. It is durable for indoor use, but does not 
stand exposure to weather by any means so well as tire 
sneeze-wood. Even the ornamental workings of its 
grain are evanescent unless the sin-face is protected by a 
resinous polish. The tree is a species of laurel (the 
Laurus bullata), and grows in the highlands at the 
very top of ravines and kloofs where it is difficult to 
get at. In favourable positions it attains to a very 
large size. Fine specimens of the wood are supplied 
to the market of Pietermaritzburg from the saw-mills 
established beneath the slopes of the Karkloof range. 
The wood receives its familiar name from a peculiar 
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odour which it emits when under saw and plane. It 
is largely employed in waggon-building, and for making 
the rims of wheels and the stocks of guns, and it is 
admirably suited for all carving purposes, being almost 
as good as oak for church-fittings. A cubic foot of old 
dry wood weighs 53 lbs. ; it is thercfoi'e intermediate in 
density between sneeze- wood and yellow-wood. Stink- 
wood and sneeze-wood are sometimes very effectually as- 
sociated together in ornamental panelling. Yellow-wood, 
stink-wood, and sneeze-wood are the three kinds of 
^ timber which are the most largely consumed in the 
colony. The price of yellow-wood planking in the 
markets of Pietermaritzburg is about per waggon- 
load of 800 superficial feet ; the price of stink-wood 
and sueeze-woocl planking is £17 I0.s. per 600 super- 
ficial feet. 

There is a wood which is used in the colony 
principally for the manufacture of yokes for oxen, 
which is known under the name of Camcleboo stink- 
wood. It is of a lighter colour, and is of a. woolly and 
porous texture, presenting a surface somewhat resem- 
bling the nap of cloth when cut with the saw. This 
wood is the timber of the Celtis rhamnifolius, a tree 
belonging to the elm family (Dlmacece). 

The black iron-wood of Katal (Tambooti) is a 
very beautiful and valuable wood, but it can only 
be procured in logs up to 18 inches square, and from 
20 to 25 feet long. It is the produce of an olive 
{Olea latifolia)] and therefore belongs to the same 
natural family as the English ash and hlac. It has a 
close fine grain like the pear-tree, and is very heavy and 
compact ; a cubic foot of the dry wood weighs 64 lbs. 
It is nearly as dense as sneeze-wood, but of far greater 
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streiigtli because this high density is made of true 
woody fibre, instead of by the infiltration of resin into 
its pores. This fibre is arranged in knotty and curly 
bundles, which are so close that they can scarcely be 
discerned by the eye. The wood is in great request 
for the construction of cogged wheels, and also for the 
axles and spokes of waggon- wheels. It is most excellent 
for all turner’s purposes, and is used in the old Cape 
Colony for railway sleepers. 

There is also a white iron-wood found on the coast, 
known under the Kaflir name ‘ Uiuziinbiti,’ which very* 
closely resembles tlie black iron-wood in all essential 
particulars, and which is therefore put to exactly the 
same purposes. Axles made of it will stand constant 
wear in waggon-wheels employed for heavy transport 
for ten or a dozen years. This whit,e iron-wood is 
produced by a tree belonging to the family of Xaiith- 
oxylacese ( Vepris lanceolata), which is allied to the Eues, 
but which, has no representative in the flora of England. 
The two iron-woods are perhaps the toughest and 
strongest 'of all the woods of the colony, and they are 
both exceedingly durable. The Kaffirs make tall 
knobbed walkmg-staffs, often twelve and fourteen feet 
long, and perfectly straight from end to end, of the 
Urazimbiti. 

The Natal limcewood, or assegai-wood ( Umhlebe) 
is produced by the Curtisia fayinea, a member of the 
cornel family. It is very compact, hard, tough, and 
elastic^ a cubic foot of it weighing 56 lbs. It gets its 
ordinary name from being the wood employed by 
the Kaffirs for the handles of their assegais, or spears. 
It is suitable for the turner’s work, and is used by the 
colonists, on account of its great elasticity, for the con- 
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structioii of wlieel-spokes, carriage-shafts, aud waggon- 
rails. It has a light red colour, and a grain closely 
resembling that of lancewood. 

The white pear-tree of Natal ia produced by the 
Pierocelustrus rostmtus^ a plant belonging to the Spindle- 
tree family ( Celastracecc). It is a strong wood with a 
fibre even straighter than that of stink-wood, and is 
an excellent material for the rims of wheels. The so- 
called ‘ red-pear,’ of somewhat similar quality, is the 
timber of the Phoheros EcUonii, whicli belongs to the 
-Bixad family (Fldcourlincew), a tribe that has no repre- 
sentative amongst the European trees. Tlie Elat-crowii 
wood of the coast, which is used for the naves of 
wheels and for machine work, is veiy mucli like elm 
in the grain, cuts with a firm even libre, and is of a 
brighter yellow hue than even yellow-wood. The 
tree grows with a clean cyhndrical stem, fifteen feet 
high and two feet in diameter. 

The white niilk-ivood [Melkhout; Sideroceylon inerme) 
and red milk-wood Mimasops obovata), are 

capable of being put to the same uses as stink-wood, 
and are commonly so substituted where they are at 
hand. They make excellent axles for heavy waggons. 
They both belong to the natural family of the Sapo- 
taceai, which has no English representatives ; but the 
Sideroxylon lias been classed by some botanists with 
the cornels. There is also a very compact hard and 
durable red wood procured from the coast bush, which 
is known as red milk-wood. 

The South African ash [Essenhout ; Uinryamati) is 
produced' by the Eckeberyia capensis — a meliaceous 
plant. It is a tough wood very much resembling elm, 
aud is well adapted for the planking of floors. A cubic 
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foot weighs 47 lbs., and it is therefore much deuser 
than yellow-wood. 

The safFraau wood (Sajfraan hout) is a kind of 
spindle-tree {Ekeodendron crocewn) Celastracecc, It 
has strong tough timber and bark available for tanning. 
The South African ebony [Itoomganzi) is produced by 
the Baclea psetidehccnus wliich is a member of the 
Ebony family [Ebenacea;). The wild olive is a very 
dense wood, the cubic foot of it weighing 60 lbs. It 
is only to be had of small size and is only of use for 
fancy aud ornamental turning. 

The South African elder (white els ; Plati/lophm 
Crifoliaius — Cunoniaceoi) the red elder (red els; 
Gunonia capensis) ; the wild chestnut [Calodendron 
capeme — Rutacece) ; the doorn-boom {Acacia horrida ) ; 
and the red mangrove (Coinbretacece) yield inferior 
kinds of wood which are employed for posts, paling, 
and fencing. The red els is sometimes turned to 
account in waggon-building. The wood is like that 
of the red birch. The doorn-boom also yields gum, 
and bark for tanning. The wood of the Kaffir boom 
{Umsinsi ; Erythrina Caffra) is very soft, light aud 
porous, splits easily, and is used in some parts of the 
Cape Colony in the form of sJiingles for roofing. The 
thorn-trees and the wild willow (wilge-boom) Salix 
gariepina wdiich grows by tlm sides of water-courses, 
are used for fuel and for the production of charcoal. 

Very few of the wild native plants bear edible 
fruit of any value. The most notable case in which a 
good edible fruit is found, that of the amatimgulu, has 
been alluded to. A handsome evergreen shrub be- 
longing to the Bixad family {Aberia Caffra), which 
makes a splendid thickset hedge like the yew, with 
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Llie uddilional advantage that it is armed with sharp 
spines, bears a fruit like a small yellowish apple, which 
forms an excellent substitute for currant jelly when 
preserved, on account of its pleasant sharpness. It is 
so acid, indeed, that the Dutch settlei's sometimes 
make pickles of it without vinegar. A small quantity 
of the preserved friut serves to impart the ilavoiu’ of 
apple-pie to pumpkin. This fruit is familiarly known 
as the kei apple, or in some places as Dingaan’s 
apricot. The well-known Cape gooseberry is abundant 
'*in Natal, the plant growing wild as a weed ; but it is 
most probably naturalised from some early introduc- 
tion. The plant which yields the yellow berry is a 
species of winter cherry [Physalis puhescens), curiously 
enough belonging to the eminently poisonous natural 
tribe (Solanacece) which contains the deadly night- 
shades. It has a rank acid flavour, but is much 
esteemed nevertheless when preserved. There are 
several other fruits, produced by plants of this poisonous 
family, in other parts of the world, which are harm- 
less and edible in the same way. Tomatoes, egg- 
apples, Quito oranges, aud the Kangaroo apple of 
Tasmania are all solanaceous fruits. It will also be 
remembered that cayenne pepper is the powdered 
membrane of capsicum, a fruit of this tribe ; and that 
the potatoe is the rhizome, or underground stem, of 
the Solaaum tuberosum. The Kaffir orange is the fruit 
of a species of strychuos. It becomes yellow when 
ripe, and is eaten greedily by the baboons. It is also 
said that elephants are very fond of it, and take no 
harm from eating it in large quantity, because they 
reject the stones or seeds which contain the strychnia 
unbroken. The Kaffir-fig is the fruit of Urostigma 
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Natalensis. There is a native raspberry, obviously the 
fruit of a species of nihis, which attains a considerable 
size, and which has only a poor flavour. 

The tall trees in the moist woods are often netted 
round with the clinging rhizomes of a fern [Loniari- 
opsis Meyeriana), the fronds of which, shaped like 
immense ostrich feathers, hang round from the ground 
upwards, until the stems arc lost to sight in the 
intricate mass of foliage. Fronds of the Phymaiodes 
irioides, formed lilvc swords tliree and four feet long, 
flash out from the branches over Lead in other places, r 
The laiice fern {Lonchitis glabra, or Natalensifi), which 
is frecinently encountered in such woods, is one of the 
most beautiful of the fern family. Fronds of the 
delicate Gleicherna polypodioiden not unlrequently 
measure fourteen feet in length, although tlie thickest 
part of the stem from which they come does not exceed 
the size of a crow q^uill. 

As a natmal result of the warmth and nioistiu'e of 
the climate, and the frequent occurrence of rocky 
ravines, the ferns, of hiatal are ^'ery varied and abun- 
dant. An admirably complete list and description of 
those at the present tijne known was printed in the 
‘Fatal Yearly Eegister ’ for 1870, by Mr. Mark 
J. McKen, an enthusiastic naturalist, who was for 
many years curator of the botanical and horticultural 
gardens at the sea-port. The ferns named in this list 
were all collected in the several localities named in 
Mr. McKen’s catalogue, either by himself or by some 
one of four other gentlemen, namely, Mr. John Sander- 
son, Dr. Cattell, the Eev. John Buchanan, and Mr. 
W. T. Gerrard, all skilful and experienced botanists. 
The ferns inohided in this list are : — 
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1. GleicUenia polypodioidea 

2. ,, Timbraoulifera 

8. Oyathea Dregoi 

4. Hemitelia Caponsis 

5. Woodaia mollis 

6. „ Burgessiana 

7. Hymenopliyllum ranim 

8. „ Ttin- 

bridgcnse 

9. Triobomanes pnsillum 

10. „ filicala 

11. „ py.'tidiforntn 

12. ,, I'igidum 

13. Davallia elegans 

14. „ nilidula 

1 5. „ Speluncas 

16. ,, ooncinna 

17. Crystopterus fragilia 

18. Lindaaya lauceoiata 

]0. Adiantum Oapillii.s-Vo- 
nei'is 

20. „ JEfcbiopicuia 

21. Loiiohitis pubesoona 

22. Hypolepis aiitlu-lsoifolia 


28. 

)) 

Bet'giaua 

24. 

Cheilaalbes tii'ta 

25. 


multifida 

26. 

PeUaea geraniifolia 

27. 

i) 

dura 

28. 

JJ 

consobrina 

29. 

75 

viridis 

30. 

55 

Calomelanos 

81. 

55 

Bui'kcana 

32. Pteris 

locglfolia 

33. 

55 

croLica 

84. 

55 

sorrulaLa 

35. 

55 

quadriaurlta 

36. 

55 

llabellata 

37. 

>5 

aquilina 

38. 

5) 

inciaa 

39. 

Lomai'ia attoauata 

40. 

55 

puuotulata 


41. 

Lomaria 

procera 

42. 

55 

B organa 

43. 

Blecbmim Ausirale 

44. 

Asplenium Krausaii 

45. 

55 

Sandersoui 

46. 

55 

tricbonianes 

47. 

55 

monanl/bemum 

48. 

55 

eboiieum 

49. 

15 

erectum 

60. 

55 

Prionitis 

61. 

55 

anisopliylliim 

62. 

>5 

gemmiferum 

53. 

55 

serra 

54. 

55 

proteiisum 

55. 

55 

Adiantum Ni- 
gmin 

56. 

55 

solidum 

67. 

>5 

cunoatum 

58. 

55 

furcatum 

59. 

55 

kserpiliifolium 

60. 

55 

varians 

61. 

55 

rbizopbyllum 

62. 

55 

braobypteron 

63. 

55 

Dregoanum 

64. 

55 

flaccidum 

65. 

55 

rutasfoliimi 

66. 

55 

Tbanbergii 

67. 

55 

Pelix-fcomina 

68. 

55 

aspidioides 

69. Didymochlrena lumilata 

70. Aspidium aculeatum 

71. 

55 

pungena 

72. 

55 

Capeusc 

73. 

55 

froudosum 

74. 

55 

aristatunx 

75. 

55 

falcatum 

76. 

Neplu'odiura Bergiauum 

77. 

55 

Tbelypteris 

78. 

15 

Atbamanti- 

oum 

79. 

55 

infflqaale 

80. 

55 

calopteron 
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81. 

Hophrodium unitum 

102. 

Gyinnogramnie Tothi 

82. 

)5 

molle 

103. 

,, cordata 

83. 

Keplirolepis exaltata 

104. 

„ rosea 

84. 

Oleandra 

articulata 

105. 

,, laiiceolata 

86. 

Polypodium proliferum 

106. 

Vittai’ia linoata 

86. 


nnilum 

107. 

Acrosticlitmi liyLiidum 

8?. 

V 

vulgare 

108. 

,, Aubertii 

88. 

)) 

ensiforme 

109. 

,, viscosum 

80. 

J3 

incanum 

110. 

,, spathulatum 

90. 

9) 

Africanum 

111. 

,, tenuifolium 

91. 

3) 

Solaraderi 

112. 

,, auroum 

92. 

33 

lincarc 

113. 

Osmuuda regalis 

93. 

3 7 

lanocolatum. 

114. 

Todoa barbara 

94. 

33 

lycopodioldefi 

115. 

Scliiaoa tonalla 

95, 

33 

Mackenii 

lie. 

Aiia3inia Drogoaua 

96. 

33 

normalo 

117. Molu'ia Cafli’ornm 

9?. 

33 

ii'ioidcs 

118. 

Marattia fraxinca 

98. 

33 

phymafcodes 

119. 

Oplnoglossiim roticula- 

99. 

Nothoolilasria inaaqualis 


tum 

100. „ 

Eokloiiiaiia 

120. 

,, vulgatuiii 

101. „ 

Buoliauani 




IL thus appears that there is, iu Natal, almost an 
inexhaustible treasury of vegetable productions. The 
thickets of the coast present tangled masses of flower- 
bearing trees and shrubs iutermeshed with climbers 
and twiners, and ornamented with parasites, tlie green 
hills and pastures are carpeted with flower-yielding 
bulbs, the mountain kloofs and rocky ravines are filled 
with evergreen trees. In a paper which was printed 
in Pietermaritzburg, in the year 1854, by the Eev. 
Edward Arinitage, and which gives a sketch of the 
leading characteristics of ‘The Botany of Natal’ that is 
exceedingly well worth reading even at the present 
time, attention is drawn to the surpassing richness and 
abundance of the flora of South Africa. Mr. Armitage 
points to the fact that while the number of species of 
the vegetable kingdom indigenous to Europe scarcely 
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exceeds 5,000, ilie number of species in tlie Cape 
Colony, including Natal, almost certainly exceeds 
14,000. It has been estimated that there are as many 
distinct species of plants upon the Table Mountain at 
Cape Town as there are in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain; and Mr. Armitage draws attention 
especially to the further remarkable circumstance that 
of this enormous gathering of South African plants 
scarcely one hundred appear also in other pai’ts of the 
world, and scarcely a dozen are seen also as native 
"■ productions in the British Isles. The South African 
flora is, in this sense, an exclusive and a peculiar one. 
It is furtlier remarkable, in regard to Natal, that, in 
consequence of the great difference of its climate, and 
of its geographical conditions and circumstances, as 
compared with those of the Cape, the Natal flora is 
also again in a large measure distinct from the flora of 
the Cape. Kainilies that are especial characteristics, 
and that are rich in genera and species at the Cape, 
either are altogether unrepresented, or are very poor 
in individual species, in Natal. Or, on the other hand, 
families that are almost unknown at the Cape swell out 
in Natal into large and important groups. It is also 
well worthy of remark that although Natal is still 
some hundreds of miles outside of the Southern tropic, 
it nevertheless contains a considerable number of vege- 
table forms that are really and essentially tropical in 
their nature. 

It has been remarked by skilful horticulturists in 
Natal that it is more difficult to take advantage of the 
inherent floral wealth of the colony for the formation 
of gardens than might be conceived under the circum- 
stance of the moist and warm climate, and the 
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marvellous luxuriance of wild vegetable growth. One 
reason of this difficulty is that tlie large roots of ilower- 
bearing indigenous plants stand breaking and cutting 
very badly, and that seeds are so commonly and so 
largely destroyed by insect depredations, or, when not 
destroyed, require the natural conditions of their wild 
life — such, for instance, as the shade and protection of 
luxuriant grass — for the establishment of tlieir germi- 
nation. It has been found that the readiest way to 
have a garden plot gay with a variety of native wild- 
flowers is simply to pare off the turf from a bank, and*' 
then watching the flowers as they sjiring up out of the 
ground, from the large herbaceous roots already 
existing there, to destroy all the least handsome and 
least desirable sorts, whilst the better kinds arc fostered 
and preserved. By this ingenious and easy ex])odient 
it is possible to have lovely extemporised flower-beds, 
in which many of the flowers may prove to bo quite 
new. 
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CHAPTEE ?L 

EARLY HISTORY. 

In the year 1497, Emanuel, King of Portugal, at that 
time a distinguished pali'on of maritime enterprise, sent 
one of his most renowned na,vigators, Vasco de Gama, 
with a squadron of tliree small vessels, to endeavour to 
make his way to India round the Stormy Cape (‘ Cabo 
Tonnentoso ’), which had been discovered and examined 
by his countryman, Bartholomew Diaz, ten years 
before. The adventurous squadron under the command 
of the Portuguese seaman happily accomplished its 
task, rounded the southeru promontory of Africa on 
November 19, and then continued its course towards 
the north-east, touching first at a small settlement on 
the African coast, and finally casting anchor before 
the Moorish port of Calicut, on the western shore of 
the Deccan of Hindostan, on May 20, 1498. This 
voyage of the old Portuguese navigator is of memor- 
able interest on account of its being the first Em'opean 
visit made to India by tbe long sea-route round the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but it is also memorable on 
account of a minor incident of the passage. As the 
squadron passed up from the Gape along the eastern 
coast of the African continent it came at length 
in sight of a bold headland, with an inlet of shel- 
tered water behind, and with a connected stretch 
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of richly luxuriant land backed by verdant liills. This 
headland and natural harbour were first seen on 
December 25, and the part of the coast containing 
them was consequently appropriately named by the 
Portuguese commander, in memory of this circumstance, 
‘Terra JSTatalis,’ or the ‘Land of the Nativity.’ The 
name .so well chosen by the Portuguese discoverers has 
adhered tenaciously to the soil, and the ‘ Terra Natalis ’ 
of Vasco de Gama is at this lime ‘ The British Colony 
of Natal.’ 

During the two centuries which followed this fii’sk 
voyage to India by the Cape, the ‘ Terra Natalis ’ was 
occasionally visited by passing seamen, but no particular 
mention was made of it until the year 1683, when an 
English ship was wrecked iu Delagoa Bay, and its crew 
of eighty men made thoir way back to the Cape of 
Good Hope, along the coast, and took with them an 
interesting description of the region they had traversed, 
comprising the whole track that is now known as the 
Coast of Natal. Three years later Natal was again 
brought into prominent notice by an accidental 
circumstance. A Dutch ship, the ‘ Staveuisse,’ was 
stranded iu what is now the anchorage and bay of 
the Seaport of Durban, and the shipwrecked crew 
spent twelve months at the very spot where the port 
is now placed. They employed their time in building 
a small vessel out of the fragments of the wreck, and 
in this vessel they made theu’ way to Table Bay, but 
left at the spot of their shipwreck, when they sailed, 
live of their companions, of whom four were English- 
men, and one was a Frenchman. Three of this party 
were ultimately taken away by a Dutch vessel visiting 
the coast ; and they gave such a captivating description 
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of the place where they had sojourned so long that the 
Dutch captain afterwards returned, and purchased from 
a native chief fora Dutch Company at the Cape, some 
land on the spot. This land was subsequently claimed 
on behalf of the purchaser, but not until the chief who 
had made the bargain was dead, and his successor then 
refused to ratify the sale. lie answered, ‘ My father is 
dead ; his sldns are burned with him in his house, 
which has been burned over him ; and the place is 
fenced in, over which none now must pass ; and as to 
-what he agreed, it was for himself ; I have nothing to 
say to it.’ As a secondary result of this incident, how- 
ever, a Dutch factory was established at the Bay in 
1721. But the establishment was given up again shortly 
a.fterwards. 

Nothing more of any material consequence was 
heard of Natal for something beyond another century. 
The next historical personage who appeared on the scene 
was a young British officer who had served in the 
Eoyal Marines. This officer, Lieutenant Farewell, had 
been engaged in exploring the coast towards St. Lucia 
Bay, and, wdule so engaged, in the year 1823, landed 
at Natal, and was so pleased with the place that when 
he returned to Cape Town he gave a very glowing de- 
scription of it, and induced some twenty individuals to 
join him in an attempt to establish a trading settlement 
on the shores of the Natal harbour. He failed in 
an endeavour to get the Colonial Government to give 
their sanction to his proceedings, but he nevertheless 
persevered in his plan, and, as a first step, a gentleman 
who was afterwards a resident magistrate under the 
British Government in Natal, namely, Mr. Henry Fyim, 
was sent out to negotiate for a site with the Zulu chief, 

0 
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Chaka, who at the time exercised paramount dominion 
over the territory. Mr. Pynn made his journey to 
Fatal overland, and erected huts for the accommodation 
of his associates on the exact spot which is now the 
market square of Durban. He was there joined shortly 
afterwards by Lieutenant Farewell and his companions, 
who had chartered a small vessel, the ‘ Julia,,’ and so 
arrived by sea. Mr. Fymi in the meantime had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to ]Drocure an interview with 
Chaka, but had received a present from him, and an 
implied permission for the party to remain for the pre-^ 
sent at the Bay. 

When 'Ml'. Fynn first reached the neighbourhood 
of the Bay, where his party was afterwards established, 
he found that it was virtually an unpeopled and desolate 
wilderness. Not a single native hut, or village, could 
be discovered any where. There were no cattle or 
gardens ; no growing crops. Occasionally a few half- 
starved and terrified stragglers were stumbled upon, 
who were dragging out a precarious and miserable 
existence upon wild roots and shell-fish. It was the 
rarest thing to meet more than two natives together. 
In hill regions somewhat removed from the coast, and 
in the hidden recesses of the bush, some small remnants 
of impoverished and broken tribes still managed to hold 
together in concealment, and to maintain a wretched 
existence, moving about stealthily from place to place, 
and not unfrequently dying of actual starvation. It is 
no inapt illustration of the state in which the abori- 
ginal inhabitants were existing at this time, that some 
of these wretched wanderers had actually become 
cannibals. There was an old Kafiir quite recently 
living in Natal who used to tell that while serving as a 
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young man in one of Chaka’s regiments he came 
suddenly upon a small party of the Amakangao tribe, 
which originally dwelt near to where Pinetown now 
stands, and found them eooldng in pots over a fire 
what proved on examination to be human flesh. 
Another native relates that he was seized when a boy 
by one of these parties of stealthy wanderers within a 
few miles of the place where Pietermaritzburg has 
been built, and was made to carry a pot which he was 
told was to cover the vessel in which he was himself to 
’’be cooked for his captors’ dinner. He escaped from 
his impending fate only by jumping suddenly into the 
Umsundusi river, amidst a herd of sea cows, and being 
a good swimmer, managed to elude the spears of his 
pursuers. The Kaffirs at this time commonly ate their 
own dogs ; and it is said that the hyenas had become so 
daring and flerce by feeding upon human flesh that they 
carried away children, and occasionally even attacked 
full-grown Avomeu and men. 

Yet, a short dozen years before the arrival of the 
English party from the Cape, this very spot had been 
densely peopled by a vast number of independent 
tribes, all living peacefully and prosperously under in- 
dependent chiefs, who ruled them with a mild and 
patriarchal sway These tribes, indeed, were so po- 
pulous and so closely placed, that it was almost im- 
possible for them to wander about upon the land. 
They intermarried with eacli other, possessed flocks and 
herds, lived in ease and plenty amongst themselves, and 
at peace with their neighbours. The only warfare 
they knew was an occasional scuffle, arising out of some 
trifling disagreement, which was invariably decided at 
once. In those days armies never slept away from 
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their homes. A fight was an affair of a few hours, 
which was settled in a single encounter. Old men in 
Iffatal still dehght to explain that in those good old 
times they did not fight to shed blood, or to burn 
houses, or to capture cattle, or to ruin each other ; but 
simply to settle a quarrel, and to see which was the 
strongest. The women looked on while the men 
fought. Prisoners taken in battle were not killed, but 
held to ransom ; and many a young warrior, when the 
day’s struggle was over, would hand his shield and 
spear to a companion to take home for him, that he* 
might himself go with the rival tribe, and make love 
to some daughter of the house. The old men who 
have recently borne testimony to these matters in an 
inquiry instituted by Mr. Shepstone, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs in tlie colony, very expressively say, 

‘ The sun that saw tribes fight never set until their 
quarrel was ended.’ Very rarely indeed any protracted 
disagreement arose ; and whenever such an exceptional 
case did occur, it was invariably not inter tribal, but in 
consequence of the internal sphtting of some tribe into 
rival factions under a disputed succession to the chief- 
tainship. Mr. Shepstone has estimated that it is highly 
probable as many as a million of Aaffirs were living 
within the territory that now constitutes Natal, in this 
peacefid and happy state, at the commencement of the 
present century. 

But about the year 18 12 all this was changed. In, 
or close upon, that year a predatory chieftain with an 
organised scheme of spoliation and conquest, came down 
from the north and burst in upon the land, and within 
a few short years the aboriginal tribes of the district 
were swept from their homes, and the smiling garden 
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that had so recently been teeming with happy and 
prosperous life became a desert and a depopulated 
wilderness. The chieftain who brought about this 
change was the barbarian potentate with whom Mr. 
Pynn had endeavoured to negotiate, when he first 
arrived in Fatal, to forward the scheme of establishing 
a trading settlement. The chieftain had at that time 
established a military frontier about thirty miles to the 
north of Fatal Bay, upon the river Umhlali, and had 
made that frontier the headquarters of his power. 

’ The place where his chief residence and encampment 
was placed is still known in the colony under the desig- 
nation of ‘ Chaka’s kraal.’ 

The renowned chieftain, Chalca, was the originator 
and founder of the Zulu power. Before his reign and 
career, the Zulus, as a tribe, were almost entirely 
unknown. They were virtually overshadowed and 
eclipsed by the more important clans which were 
immediately around them ; and the most considerable 
of these was the tribe of the Umtetwas, which was 
under the chieftainship of Jobe. These Umtetwas 
dwelt in what is now the heart of Zululand, and some 
few miles beyond the Tugela river, and the old chief of 
the tribe bad two sons who were named Tana and 
Godongwana, of whom the elder, Tana, had been 
recognised as the proper successor to his father’s place. 
Jobe, however, seemed to be in no hurry to get out of 
the way, and the young men becoming impatient at the 
delay, are said to have entered into some scheme of 
conspiracy to hasten his removal. The plot reached 
the old chiefs ears, and he gave secret orders that both 
the young men should be summarily placed beyond the 
sphere of temptation, The hut in which the two 
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brothers were sleeping was accordingly surrounded by 
an armed band in the dead of the night, and a sudden 
onset was made upon it and nearly all whom it con- 
tained, the elder brother Tana amongst them, ■were 
Idlled. The younger, Godongwana, however, who 
was an active and powerful man, made a sudden rush 
through his assailants and leapt the outer fence. But 
he did not escape quite scathless. He was struck by a 
barbed assegai as he disappeared into the darkness, 
and carried away the weapon with him in his back. 

A sister of the wounded man, aware of what had ‘ 
occurred in the night, managed secretly to discover the 
place of his retreat in the bush, extracted the spear 
from his wound, ministered to his immediate needs, 
and then gave him her own kaross, and scut him 
privately some young men to attend upon him. At 
first Godongwana lingered amongst the neighbouring 
tribes ; hut they were all too much under Jobe’s influence 
to be safe places of sojourn for him ; and so at last he 
went further away, and disappeared; and for some 
years nothing more was heard of him. 

In the fulness of time, however, old Jobe died, a 
younger brother of Godongwana, of another house, 
assumed the government of the tribe, and events moved 
on quietly for some considerable time, until all at once 
strange rumours began to circulate amongst the people, 
to the effect that Godongwana was still alive, and would 
return to claim his inheritance ; and at last it was said 
that he was actually on his way for this purpose, and 
that he was coming with might and mysterious power, 
for no one could say whether he was a man or an 
animal. Then it was reported that he who was coming 
>Yas certainly a man, but, marvellous to say, he was 
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seated upon an ‘ Iiigomane.’ This did not make the 
explanation very clear, as no one in the tribe knew what 
an ‘ Ingomane ’ was. At length, however, both 
Godongwana and the Ingomane appeared to clear up 
the mystery, and the Ingomane turned out to be a 
white horse which the young chieftain had procitred 
from some of the tribes in the far west, near to the 
frontiers of the civilised settlements at the Cape. When 
he put in his claim to the chieftainship, his younger 
brother offered a futile resistance and lost his hfe for 
Ids pains. He proved his identity, and his right, by the 
scar which he carried iu his back. The Umtetwas said 
that ‘ his wound was his -witness.’ Between, the scar, 
and the horse, his claim was very speedily established, 
and he became the acknowledged Chief of the Umtetwas 
in old Jobe’s place. But in honour of his strange 
adventures his name was changed. He ceased to 
be ‘ Godongwana,’ and he became ‘ Dingiswayo,’ 
which meant ‘ one who has had to wander,’ and 
as Dingiswayo, or ‘ the wanderer,’ he subsequently 
reigned. 

It appears that after he had got well off from the 
tribes in the old neighbourhood Godongwana had at 
last made his way to the Cape Colony in the far west, 
and had there lived in some fashion or other, amongst 
wlrite men, and learned very much concerning their 
habits and doings. He had certainly procured his 
horse from this source. But whether or not he had 
come by it honestly was never known. In common 
with his sldll in horsemanship he had, however, acquired 
some other attainments which he was able to turn 
to good account. He had seen the power of or- 
ganisation and discipline, and had especially marked 
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]iow the white men banded their soldiers into companies 
and regiments, under duly appointed officers. As soon, 
therefore, as he was firmly settled in the chieftainship 
of his tribe he set to -work to oi'ganise his own people 
upon a similar plan. lie formed all the young men 
into regiments, and appointed officers in due subordina- 
tion to each other, and he very soon had an army at his 
command exceedingly much more powerful than any 
force that had ever been seen before among.st the neigh- 
bouring tribes. It was hut natural that he should then 
find himself tempted to put to proof this new organi- 
sation ; and when he did so he found that none of the 
surrounding chiefs could stand agaiust him for an 
instant. He accordingly reduced many of them to 
subservience to his own authority. But it is universally 
admitted that he was neither cruel nor avaricious. He 
fought to conquer and to show his own superior ability 
and power, hut he cared nothing about capturing the 
cattle, and he forbade the destruction of women and 
children. His great idea was to feed his own army on 
the grain stores of the vanquished, and to occupy the 
territory of an antagonist until his com was exhausted. 
On this account his opponents generally tendered their 
submission as soon as they were beaten, and reocenpied 
their country as the acknowledged vassals of the con- 
queror the instant his forces were withdrawn. Dingis- 
wayo never destroyed, or permanently dispersed, any 
tribe that he attacked. 

At the time when Dingiswayo was thus occupied 
in introducing his new system of military organisation 
and aggressive war, it so chanced, however, that one 
of the small adjacent tribes that he had conquered was 
ruled over by a chief named Senzangakona, who had 
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ail illegitimate sou called Cliaka. This young man 
was of a turbulent and ambitious spirit, and made 
bimself so obnoxious to some influential members of 
bis father’s family, that at last he and his mother 
had to flee for their lives. Chaka took refuge with 
Dingiswayo, enlisted in one of his crack regiments, 
and took part in several of his military expeditions. 
The gallant conduct of the young recruit in some of 
these soon won for him a great reputation as a soldier. 
The fact was that he had accidentally been placed in 
"a position which was congenial lo his tastes and to his 
genius, for he was a man of remarkable ability and 
power. He studied the policy and the proceedings of 
DiugisAvayo with aii attentive eye, and he soon con- 
vinced himself that he had discovered the one weak 
point in the new strategy. He saw clearly that 
Dingiswayo’s generosity and forbearance was a dan- 
gerous mistake, because it left the conquered chiefs in 
a position to combine together at some future time 
against their conqueror. In his own mind he was 
satisfied that the only safe way to carry out such a 
scheme of aggression as DingisAvayo had entered upon, 
was to inflict such injury upon the conquered as left 
them no power to rise again, and he resolved that 
whenever he had the chance he would carry out the 
great system of Dingiswayo to its full and legitimate 
conclusion. 

Chaka had not to wait long for his opportunity. 
By the time that he had served in Dingiswayo’s army 
sufficiently long to become familiar with the system of 
its chief, and to make his own observations upon its 
defects, his father Senzangakona died, and Dingiswayo, 
conceiving that his brave subordinate would be a more 
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serviceable tributary and ally than the legitimate 
sons of the deceased chief, induced the tribe to accept 
Chalca, at his hands, as their head. In this way the 
young Chaka succeeded to the chieftainship of the weak 
tributary and insignificant tribe of the Zulus. 

Chaka continued faithful to his old master, and 
fought in alliance with him in several campaigns. But 
he was altogether right in the opinion he had formed 
of the danger of the position. Some of the neigh- 
bomiug chiefs, who had been victims of Diugiswayo’s 
raids, had at length taken a lesson out of his book,*' 
and, having prepared their plans, combined against 
him. Diugiswayo was finally caught in advance of tlie 
main body of his army, with only a small party of 
followers, and was taken p)'isoner and slain. Chalca 
was with the main army upon this occasion, and led 
the combined tribes of the Umtetwaa and Zulus so 
sldlfully out of the fight, that he was forthwith 
accepted by both as their common chief. This was 
the first step made by the Zulu tribe towards an 
enlargement of its influence and power. 

Chaka had thus a clear path open to his ambition. 
He was now free to adopt his own plan of operations, 
and to act upon his own ideas Avithout let or hin- 
drance. He at once set himself to the work of 
estabhshing the Zulu supremacy, and attacked tribe 
after tribe of his neighbours ; absorbing all the young 
men as he did so into his own following, and de- 
stroying the women, children, and old men. In the 
pursuance of this object, he introduced several innova- 
tions into the art of native South African warfare, 
which were very remarkable indications of his genius 
and originality. He distributed his young warriors 
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into regiments which were distinguished from each 
other by the colour and pattern of their ox-hide 
shields, and he trained them to the discipline of serried 
and solid advance, and of attack at close quarters with 
the short assegai, or spear. ‘ Above all things he in- 
stituted an invariable law, that any young soldier who 
returned from the fight without shield and spear, or 
with the disgraceful stamp of a wound upon his back, 
should pay the forfeit of his life. The young soldiers 
were forbidden to take wives, that they migiit not be 
(hiervated by domestic influences, and distracted from 
their military duties by domestic habits and ties. But 
after a certain period of service old regiments were 
superannuated as veterans, and rewarded with wives, 
and new levies were raised to take their place in the 
van of the tribal armament. Wlieuever an expedition 
was sent out upon active service, its destination was 
kept secret from the warriors themselves, until they 
were far on their way. The immediate attack was 
always made by a sudden onset of a compact 
phalanx supported on either hand by advanced troops 
of skirmishers. 

With such a system of careMIy planned organisa- 
tion, wielded by a large measure of ability, and sus- 
tained by a ruthless purpose and will, and with only 
divided and scattered tribes that fought as an undis- 
ciplined rabble in the regions that were to be pverrim, 
it is by no means surprising that the name of Chaka 
soon became a terror and a power. Wherever there 
were cattle to be seized, or young men to be amalga- 
mated, the ruthless hosts of the Zulu despot appeared, 
until every tribe between, St. John’s river in the south, 
and Delagoa Bay in the north, a distance of full 
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600 miles, had been either ‘ eateu up ’ and dispersed, 
or reduced into subjection ; and this was how it had 
come to pass that when Lieutenant Farewell and Mr. 
Lynn formed their first settlement in Natal, the region 
was an unpeopled wilderness. The earliest burst of 
the tempest fell upon Natal about the year 1812. At 
that time crowds of the northern tribes who had 
borne the first brunt of the Zulu aggression, entered 
the Natal district from the north, retreating before the 
advance of the invaders, and as they passed through 
Natal gave the tribes there a foretaste of what was so 
quickly to follow by the robbery and spoliation that 
they were compelled to practise in their own first 
struggle for existence. Wave after wave of desolation 
from that time traversed the land as tribe after 
tribe of the vanquished and retiring hosts passed 
through, sweeping away all before them as they 
hastened to place as wide a space as they could be- 
tween themselves and their terrific assailant, so that 
Avhen the actual hordes of Chaka himself arrived, there 
was little left for them to do. It is hardly possible 
to realise the demoralising and destructive influence 
that was thus brought into play. The mere instinct 
of self-preservation, stimulated by terror, turned friends 
into foes, lifted every man’s hand against his neighbour, 
and caused acts of treachery and atrocity of the most 
dreadful character. When Chaka had cleared away, 
or subjugated, all the scattered tribes on the further 
side of the Tugela, his armies advanced into the 
already desolated district on the Natal side of that 
river, and pursued their work of destruction and con- 
quest there. True to his own keener insight into the 
necessities of his position, the Zulu conqueror at this 
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time ordained that neither man, woman, nor child 
should be spared. Every hut was to be burned — all 
food that could not be consumed by his own warriors 
was to be destroyed. Some of the weaker of the 
Natal tribes made a ready submission, and were re- 
" ceived into Zuludom as vassals and recruits ; but this 
only made the position of those who attempted to hold 
out more desperate and dreadful, because the know- 
ledge which these recruits had of persons and places 
enabled them to give the most valuable and elEcient 
mfonnation to tlie armies of tlie exterminating despot. 
When the Zulus had at length passed through Natal, and 
advanced through Amamponda Land to the south, the 
last wave of the fugitives who were retreating before 
them, overflowed into the Cape territory beyond the 
Kei river, and were seized by the frontier Kaffirs 
there, to whom they became a sort of slave property 
under the name of Eingoes. Mr. Shepstone states 
that he was himself with Sir Benjamin d’Urban, the 
Governor of the Cape Colony, when, at the end of the 
Kaffir war of 1886, these Fingoe slaves were emanci- 
pated by the Governor himself at the head of a division 
of the British array. 

Within ten years of the first burst into Natal of 
the tribes, retreating before the advance of the Zulus, 
the desolation of the country was complete. A few 
thousands of miserable wretches were still scattered 
about the colony making the most desperate efforts to 
cling to their old homes; but their cattle and their 
grain stores were gone, and they dared not attempt to 
cultivate the ground, because to have given such a 
sign of their presence would have been to have 
brought down the hand of the destroyer upon their 
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last hopes. They lived concealed in the bushy kloofs 
and glens, and had literally nothing else to subsist 
upon but the vrild roots which they could dig out of 
the ground. The whole country at last was filled 
with the dead, which were left by the emaciated and 
spiritless survivors to be consumed by the hyenas. 
Some miserable men, in the extremity of their despair, 
actually crawled towards the Tugela that they might 
be ‘ picked up ’ by the dreaded soldiers of Chaka. At 
the present day the old Kaffirs who tell the tale of 
this period of desolation expressively say, ' The assegai 
killed people, but hunger killed the country.’ 

In the year 1824, when the ‘Julia’ brought its 
freight of English adventurers to commence their rtile 
in the land where this terrific tragedy had so recently 
been performed, Chaka was about in the zenith of his 
power, and the Zulus had become a formidable tribe, 
made up in the main of the pith and sinew of the 
tribes that had been broken up by its raids. They 
held at that time as the centre of their dominion a vast 
stretch of territory on each bank of the Tugela, but 
they claimed, and virtually possessed, the land from 
Dclagoa Bay to the St John’s river. Their chief 
military station was near the White Imfolozi river, 
which runs down to the sea at St. Lucia Bay. But 
there was also a large and important military kraal, 
serving as an advanced post, between the Umhlali 
and Tongaati rivers, and it was at this advanced post 
of Chaka that the negotiations of the English settlers 
for permission to settle and trade were principally 
carried on. After some prolonged preliminaries, in 
wliich presents to the chief played an important part, 
this permission was at last secured, and three distinct 
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stations were occupied. Lieutenant Farewell estab- 
lished himself on the sandflat at the edge of the Inner 
Bay, where the market square of Durban is now 
placed. Mr. Fyun made his camp on the Umbilo 
river at the opposite side of the inner harbour ; and 
Lieutenant King, who was also one of the original pro- 
jectors of the scheme, but who had been in the first 
instance sent to England to ask for the support of the 
authorities at home, fixed his residence upon the shore 
of the harbour immediately under the Bluff. 

•'’> Ojie of the first consequences of the occupation of 
these primary posts of the English settlement was that 
some of the half-starving and wandering bands of 
natives began to collect around them for coimtenance 
and support. Within a few weeks there were forty of 
these fugitives gathered around Mr. Fynn, looking 
virtually to him for sustenance and protection, and in 
that sense adopting him as their chief. Those forty 
natives were consequently the first nucleus of the re- 
populatiou of Natal by the native tribes. 

The gathering of these natives round the English 
settlers, however, soon became a ground of dissatis- 
faction and complaint with Ohaka ; but in all proba- 
bility he did not in the first instance care very much 
about the matter, on account of the lively sense he 
entertained of his own predominance and irresistible 
jiower. An old Kaffir, who became known as Jacob, 
played a somewhat important part in the early com- 
munications of the English with Chaka. He was a 
frontier Kaffir from the old colony, who had been im- 
prisoned in Kobben Island for cattle steahug, and who 
was taken out as his interpreter by Captain Owen when 
he surveyed the Delagoa Bay coasts in the sloop of 
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war ‘ Leven.’ Jacob was ia oue of the ship’s boats 
which was accidentally capsized at St. Lucia, and having 
managed to reach the land he was seized by the 
natives and taken to Chaka. The chief, finding that 
Jacob had so thorough an acquaintance with the 
English and the Cape, saw at once the advantage to 
which he might be turned, and kept him in an honour- 
able captivity, and Jacob thenceforth became known at 
the headquarters of the Zulus as ‘ Thlambamanzi,’ the 
man who was ‘ saved from the water,’ 

A small schooner was built at his station under the' 
Bluff by Lieutenant King, and launched in 1828 under 
the complimentary name of the ‘ Chaka.’ In this 
schooner, King, Earewell, a Mr. Isaacs, who had joined 
the settlement with King, and ‘ Thlambamanzi ’ em- 
barked, taking with them two of Chaka’s princiiRil 
headmen, Sotobe and Bosombosa, on a visit of friend- 
ship and observation, to the old colony. The little 
vessel, however, was not looked upon with favour by the 
English authorities, and was detained at Algoa Bay, and 
after three months’ detention was sent back to Natal, 
somewhat ignomiiuously, in the charge of the ‘Helicon.’ 
Lieutenant King was taken seriously ill immediately 
upon his return, his illness being apparently greatly 
aggravated by the failure of his expedition, and by this 
unceremonious treatment of Chaka’s headmen. He 
died shortly afterwai’ds, and was buried near his ship- 
yard under the Bluff, Presents had been sent to Chaka 
by the Cape Government, but they were not of sufficient 
value to satisfy the autocrat’s sense of his own con- 
sequence. This, however, was not of material import- 
ance as events turned out, for only a few weeks after 
the return of the ‘ Chaka ’ from Algoa Bay, the great 
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chiefs own career was brought to a sudden and 
violent end. He was treacherously assassinated by his 
brother, Dingaan, while sitting in conversation with 
some of his old councillors, near to the IJmvoti river, 
and the assassin Dingaan, as a matter of course, reigned 
in his stead. At first it was conceived that Dingaan 
was inclined to be friendly to the English settlers, as 
he sent one of them upon a mission of amity to the 
authorities at Grahamstown. When, however, this 
messenger, John Cane, returned, he thought it most 
prudent to pass on the presents, and reply, which he 
had brought back for Dingaan, by messengers. Din- 
gaan thereupon summoned him and Mr. Eynn to 
appear before him. Mr. Eynn records that they were 
sent for professedly to give some assistance in an expe- 
dition which was preparing, but really to be put out 
of the way as dangerous adherents of the preceding 
Zulu chief, whose power had now been superseded. 
Eamiliar with the custom of the country in such cases, 
Cane and Eynn declined to obey the summons, and an 
armed party was thereupon sent down from Dingaan 
to look after them. Lieutenant Earewell had at this 
time disappeared also from the scene. He had been 
murdered a few weeks before by a chief named 
Queecha, as he was returning from Graham’s Town to 
Natal, through Amamponda Land; and two of his 
followers whom he had left in charge of his place at 
Natal, namely, John Cane and Henry Ogle, divided his 
effects between them, and assumed his place in the 
administration of the affairs of the settlement. Cane 
and Eynn, who had private information of what Din- 
gaan was about, retired with their native dependents 
before the armed party of Zulus, and after a night- 

p 
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skirmish, in wkich some of their men were killed, they 
crossed the Umzimkulu, and remained there until they 
were able to settle their diDGculty with Dingaan. This 
was ultimately arranged, and in the year 1831 Mr. 
Fynn was formally appointed by Dingaan to act as 
the ‘ Great Chief of the Natal Kaffirs.’ Mr. Fynn, 
however, left the settlement in 1834, in consequence of 
having received an official appointment in the old 
colony, and John Cane and Henry Ogle became the 
chief representatives of its interests. 

During the year following that in which Mr. Fynh 
was thus temporarily withdrawn from the alfairs of the 
settlement, a captain in the English navy, Allen 
Gardiner, impressed with a desire to bring inissionary 
efforts into the operations on tlie coast of Natal, made 
overtures to Dingaan to be allowed to send missionaries 
to his own chief residence on die White Iinfolosi river 
in Zuliiland. He was sufficiently skilful as a diploma- 
tist to effect this purpose, and in furtherance of his 
plan entered into a formal treaty with Dingaan, in 
which it was stipulated that all Kaffirs who were at 
that time residing with the English settlers at the Port 
should be allowed to do so as dependents of the white 
chiefs ; but that their following should be limited to 
the existing number, and that thenceforth all fresh ac- 
cessions to the party should be forbidden, and that any 
of Dingaan’s people who attempted to join them should 
be forthwith returned to the chief. This treaty was 
formally executed between Captain Gardiner and two 
of Dingaau’s councillors, Hmlobella and Zamhooza, 
acting on his behalf, on the 6th of May, 1835, 

Captain Gardiner, having conducted this negotiation 
to a successful issue, returned to England, and then 
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brought back with him to Natal an agent of the Ohurch 
Missionary Society, in the person of an English clergy- 
man, Mr. Owen, who was actually forthwith established 
at Dingaan’s own head kraal of ‘ Emgungundhlovu,’ the 
place of ‘the trumpeting of the elephant.’ At this 
time Captain Gardiner had received permission to 
exercise some sort of magisterial autho\'ity over the 
affairs of the trading settlement in Natal ; but this was 
not looked upon favonmbly by the settlers themselves, 
and naturally they did not yield obedience to his com 
Inission, such as it was. 

An altogether new series of actors, who have 
exercised a very important influence on the destiny 
of the colony, began, however, to show themselves 
in Natal not long after the completion of this 
treaty by Captain Gardiner. The Dutch inhabi- 
tants of the Ctipe Colony had for some time viewed 
the course taken by the British Government in the 
management of the natives settled within its terri- 
tory with dissatisfaction and distrust. This feeling of 
alienation and offence was greatly increased, and, 
indeed, brought up to the explosive point, by the 
series of events which followed the Kaffir War of 
1834, and which had for their inspiration the abolition 
of forced labour. It was consequently resolved that 
an expedition should be sent out to explore Natal, of 
which very favourable rumours had been received, 
with a view to determine whether it would not prove 
suitable for an independent settlement beyond the 
bounds of the British authority, Kourteen waggons 
were prepared at Uitenbage, and with these waggons a 
party, led by Pieter and Jacobus Uys, Hans de Lange, 
Stephanus Maritz, and Gert Eudolph, made their way 
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along the seaward slopes of the Drakenberg, until they 
finally reached the trading settlement at the Port, and 
greatly surprised the English settlers there by their 
sudden appearance out of the wilderness. The 
Dutchmen remained for some time shooting and ex- 
ploring the country, and then returned the same way 
they came with the information they had gained. 

In the following year another detachment of the 
Dutch Boers, under the guidance of Jacobus Uys, 
Pieter Uys, Hendrick Potgeiter, and Pieter Eetief, suc- 
ceeded in finding a practicable pass in the Drakenberg 
mountains, and coming down with their waggons from the 
Orange Eiver territory, pressed on towards the sea, until 
they also reached the English settlement at the Port. Ee- 
tief then, finding that there appeared to have been already 
some negotiations with Dingaan, as paramount chief, 
for cession of land, by other parties, determined to go 
directly to him with fresh proposals on his own part. 
He accordingly proceeded to carry out this purpose, 
with a small party of his companions to act as a body- 
guard, and visited Dingaan at Umgungundhlovu, find- 
ing, to his surprise, the English clergyman, Mr. Owen, 
settled there. Dingaan, after some formal negotia- 
tion, finally agreed that he would give the Dutchmen 
land, upon the condition that they should recover for 
him some cattle which a Manlatee chief, Sikonyella, 
had stolen from him. Eetief accepted these terms, 
and, proceeding against Sikonyella, recovered from 
him 700 head of cattle, 60 horses, and some guns, and 
then went back to Dingaan with his spoil. In the 
meantime, while these operations were in progress, 
nearly a thousand other waggons bad followed the first 
lead of Eetief, and had made their way down through 
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the pass of the Drakenberg into the territory below, 
and finding it virtually unoccupied, established them- 
selves all over the higher pastures, quite up to the 
Bushmans river. 

Eetief, escorted by seventy picked men from his 
own people, and thirty Hottentot servants, arrived 
with the restored cattle at Dingaan’s kraal on the 2nd 
February, 1838. The chief, apparently satisfied and 
pleased with the recoveiy of the oxen, feasted the Boers 
for two days, and professed to make a formal cession 
CO them of the desired tciTitory by means of a docu- 
ment which was drawn up by Mr. Owen. He then 
invited his visitors to take a final leave of him in his 
kraal, and as they were sitting on the ground drinking 
beer, unarmed and quite unsuspicious of treachery or 
harm, let loose upon them an armed imdtitude, who 
had been secretly placed in ambush for the purpose, 
and destroyed them to a man. The Dutchmen fought 
bravely with their knives, and killed several of their 
antagonists, but were finally overwhelmed by the 
thousands who beset them. 

The instant this act of treachery had been con- 
summated, the why savage sent a large armed force 
aci’oss the Tugela with instructions to destroy every 
white man found there. When this force ai'rived the 
Dutch emigrants were scattered in all directions, the 
young men in pursuit of game, and the women and 
children resting in their isolated encampments. The 
Zulus first burst, at break of day, upon a small 
party which was encamped ueai’ the B1 aauwkranz 
river. This party was at once surrounded and ex- 
terminated. Other small detachments in the Klip 
river district met with a similar fate. But the alarm 
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having been given, the rest of the Boers collected 
themselves for defence, and surrounded their families 
with a kind of fortification extemporised out of their 
waggons. Here they made a successful resistance, as 
not one of the camps thus formed was taken by the 
'Zulus. In a final struggle, which took place on the 
Bushmans river, the Zulus were ultimately repulsed, 
and tlie Dutchmen tlicu advanced from their laagers to 
discover the loss they had sustained in the cruel 
butchery of their kindred and friends elsewhere. At 
the (uuiip on the Blue Krantz river they found two 
young girls, Johanna van der Merwe and Catharina 
Margaretha Priuslo, one with nineteen and the other 
with twenty-one assegai wounds, but still alive. Not 
less than 600 other victims had to be added to the 
tale of the 100 slain at Dingaau’s place before the 
entire loss caused by this savage onslaught was 
summed.. 

The Dutch Boers having, however, received large 
further addition to their ranks from beyond the moun- 
tains, now determined to take signal revenge upon 
Dingaan for his treachery, and tlie English settlers at 
the Bay were easily induced to co-operate with them 
in this act. The English at this time could assemble 
a force of 1,000 armed men of their own native follow- 
ing. Pieter Uys and Hendrick Potgeiter assumed com- 
mand of the Dutch contingent in the upland district, 
and Mr. E. Biggar undertook to lead the coast forces. 
Biggar crossed the Tugela near its mouth, and found 
himself unexpectedly, at break of day, in the midst of 
Diugaan’s army, which was lying in wait for him. He 
and his entire party were in consequence destroyed. 
John Cane fell in this battle as well as Biggar, and 
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only one white man who was engaged in it escaped 
with his life. Uys and Potgeiter on their part 
advanced directly upon Dingaan’s kraal ; but they also 
were entrapped into an ambuscade, out of which they 
had to light their way with a heavy loss, both Pieter 
Uys, the brave leader, and his son lieing amongst the 
slain. The victory so far, therefore, was with Dingaan, 
whose wile, at least, proved to be a match for his 
antagonists. Some of the victorious soldiers of 
Dingaan paid a visit upon tliis occasion to the settle- 
“•ment at the Bay, and swept away everything they 
could lay their hands upon. The settlers, who had 
been left there, however, were fortunately able to take 
refuge in a ship which chanced to be in the port at the 
time. 

Dingaan, emboldened by liis success, attempted 
another fierce onslaught upon the Dutch Boers in 
August 1838, but upon that occasion, as they were 
fully prepared for his visit, he was signally repulsed. 
The Boers, however, remained in their camps in priva- 
tion and distress through the winter of 1838, until at 
the end of the year they conceived themselves again 
prepared to act on the aggressive, having been joined 
by a considerable number of spirited young men. In 
the beginning of December Andries Pretorius was at 
the head of 460 resolute and well-mounted combatants, 
and having received a small addition to these from a 
few Boers who had settled near the Bay, he advanced 
boldly upon Umgungundhlovu, and near the Umhlatoos 
.river encountered the army of Dingaan, stated to be 
12,000 strong. An obstinate conflict ensued. The 
Zulus hurst, in their usual way, in the early dawn, 
upon the Dutch farmers in their laager encampment, 
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but Pretoriua at a -well-choseu momeut sent 200 horse- 
men suddenly out of the camp to attack them on the 
flank and rear. The Zulus were thereupon thrown 
into a panic, and fled, leaving, 3,000 dead upon the 
field. Dingaan burnt down his royal kraal, and con- 
cealed himself in the bush upon the Umhlatoos river. 
The Dutch farmers advanced to the burning kraal, and 
found there the remains of the party that had been 
destroyed under Ectief. The skeleton of Eetief was 
recognised by liaviug a bandoleer attached to it, which 
contained the document executed by Dingaan, as the*' 
cession of the land between the Tugela and the Um- 
zimkulu. The Boers, having only lost four men in this 
amazingly gallant and successful expedition, retired to 
their encampments in the Natal Territory, driving 5,000 
head of Dingaan’s oxen before them. On completing 
their retreat they were somewhat surprised to find that 
a small detachment of English soldiers, under Major 
Oliarteris, had taken possession of the Port. Only 
friendly intercourse, however, ensued between the 
English and the emigrant Boers at this time, and the 
latter proceeded forthwith to lay out the towns of 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban, as material proof of their 
occupation of the land. Pietermaritzburg was named 
from a fusion of the Christian name of one leader (Pieter 
Eetief) with the surname of another (Gert Maritz), 
and the addition of burg, or town, at the end of 
the compound, Bi the year 1839, the township of 
Pietermaritzburg consisted of six small Dutch houses. 

lu the meantime Dingaan once again recovered 
heart, and began to send messages to the Boers, pro- 
posing an arrangement, but evidently intending to 
temporise and wait for another opportunity. It for- 
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tunately happened, however, that before the oppor- 
tunity came a split had occurred in his own camp. 
There was a younger brother of Dingaan’s, named 
Umpanda, who had just arrived at man’s estate, and 
who was entirely destitute of the warlike spirit and the 
martial tastes of his elder brothers, but who for that 
very reason bad become an object of interest and desire 
to a considerable party of better-disposed Zulus, who 
were getting weary of the incessant lighting, especially 
now that fortune seemed to be inclining aAvay from the 
Zulu cause. As soon as this new internal movement 
in the Zulu affairs was apparent, Umpanda of course 
was an object of suspicion and hostility to Dingaan; 
and aware of the necessary consequences of this, he 
took himself off to the Eiver Umvoti, with a consider- 
able following of his own immediate adherents. From 
the Umvoti he sent messengers to the English settlers 
at the Bay, asking for them protection, and offering to 
form a coalition with them for the destruction of 
Dingaan. These advances of Umpanda were at first 
looked upon with great doubt and suspicion, and were 
conceived to indicate some fimther deeply laid scheme 
of treachery on Dingaan’s part. Ultimately, however, 
a better opinion of Umpanda was arrived at> and a 
treaty was concluded upon the base of an offensive and 
defensive alliance, between him and the Dutch and 
English settlers, who were quite inclined to act together 
in the emergency. In pursuance of the objects of this 
treaty 400 mounted settlers, Dutch and English, as- 
sembled, again under the chief command of Andries 
Pretorius, and at the beginning of 1840 these were 
joined by a native force 4,000 strong, contributed by 
Umpanda, this native contingent being under the com- 
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maud of Nonldaas, a brave and capable leader acting 
as Uinpanda’s war-chief. The combined forces ad- 
vanced towards Dingaan’s stronghold, through the 
Sunday river and Biggarsberg districts, and when 
they finally came into collision with the Zulus there, a 
fierce conflict ensued, in which the first brunt of the 
battle was borne by Nonldaas and his men. At a critical 
period of the fight, however, two entire regiments of 
the Zulus went over from Dingaan to Umpanda’s side, 
and this at once decided the fate of the day. The army 
of Dingaaii was broken, and fled •, and in its flight vrm 
vigorously pursued by the mounted force of white men. 
The pursuit was continued quite up to the Pongolo 
river, and Dingaan had to seek temporary refuge 
amongst some of the remnants of the tribes which 
had been subjugated in the neighbourhood of Delagoa 
Bay. His prestige, however, was gone, and he was 
assassinated by some apt learners, who had been in- 
structed in the arts of treachery by his own distin- 
guished example. As soon as the news of his death 
was satisfactorily authenticated, Andries Pretorins as- 
sembled his forces on the banks of the Irafolosi river, 
and there, on the 14th of Pebrnary, 1840, proclaimed 
IJmpanda paramount chief of the Zulus, with the im- 
portant reservation, however, for himself and his friends, 
of the sovereignty over the land, from the Black Im- 
folosi and St Lucia Bay to the St. John’s river. 
They also charged Umpanda, for the little service 
rendered by his proclamation, a small fee of 36,000 
head of cattle, which was immediately paid. 

The Zulu despotism and power was thus broken 
within six years of the first descent of the Dutch Boers 
into Natal, and, in the main, was unquestionably 
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so broken by the courage, gallantry, and hardiness of 
this very remarkable body of men. That their work 
was eflectuaUy performed within this short period has 
been sufficiently attested by the fact that the Zulus have 
never again made any successful, or even important, 
attack upon white settlers in their neighbourhood. 
Whatever may be the -future of Natal, there must ever 
remain one clear page in its early liistory for the record 
of the hiemorable occuirences of Sunday, December 
16, 1838, -when Andries Pretorius, and Carl Landman, 
Ivith 460 Dutch emigrant farmers, encountered in their 
own stronghold the 12,000 savages of Dingaan, who 
were the finished outcome of the military system of 
Chaka, clothed in all the prestige of long-continued 
triumph and success, and, nevertheless, gallantly scat- 
tered them to the winds with the strength of their own 
right arms. 

During the whole of this momentous period in the 
early history of Natal, the British Government do not 
appear to have had any very clear idea, or purpose, in 
regard to this outlying, and yet neighbouring, district. 
Their only anxiety in the first instance seems to have 
been that the land situated so near to their own doors 
should not be made a new stronghold for the employ- 
ment of forced laboim, which they had been rooting 
out in the Cape Colony, and which avowedly, as a 
political question, had to do with the large emigration 
of the Dutch farmers beyond the frontiers of the 
British possessions. The most immediate, and probably 
the most influential cause of discontent with the British 
rule on the part of these Dutch emigrants, was the 
general liberation of slaves in the old colony on 
December 1, 1838, just iu the midst of the South 
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African harvest. When Major Charteris occupied the 
Bay at Natal with, a small detachment of British sol- 
diers, it was professedly in pursuance of a resolution 
‘ to put an end to the unwarranted occupation of parts 
of the territories belonging to the natives, by certain 
emigrants from the Cape Colony who were subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty.’ This party of soldiers, which 
had been left under the command of captain Jervis, 
however, was again formally withdrawn just at the 
time that the Dutch were starting for their last victo- 
rious expedition against Dingaan. The men who werS 
the most influential members of the trading settlements 
at the Bay, having had ample proof of the indiflerence 
of the Cape authorities in the matter, were quite in- 
clined at this time to make common cause with the 
Dutch farmers, and to form an independent community 
with them. It was, therefore, quite natural that the 
Boers, when they had destroyed Dingaan, and found 
that even the half -friendly occupation by British sol- 
diers had simultaneously disappeared, should have con- 
sidered that they had at last a clear field before them, 
and should have set enthusiastically to work to establish 
themselves in the territory they had thus happily oc- 
cupied. As Captain Jervis and his small detachment 
of the 72ud Highlanders, acting under orders received 
from Sir George Napier, left the Bay in the ‘ Vectis,’ 
the colours of the free Dutch ‘ Kepublic of Natalia ’ 
were hoisted upon its shore. 

As soon, however, as the Cape Government heard 
of this energetic proceeding on the part of the Boers, 
of the setting up of IJmpanda in Zululaud, of the wide 
stretch of territory from the St. Lucia Bay to the St. 
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John’s river that was to be claimed, and, above all 
things, of the flag of the ‘ Natalian Bepublic,’ it took 
further tliought about the matter, and began to sus- 
pect that the withdrawal of the English soldiers had 
been a mistake. Communications were, therefore, 
ofScially made to Pretorius, to the effect that this new- 
fledged claim to independence could not be recognised, 
and that his party were still looked upon as men who 
owed fealty and obedience to the British rule. The 
Dutch emigrants demurred to this. Some negotiation 
fbUowed, but the disagreement was at last brought to a 
practical issue by Captain Smith, with a detachment of 
200 of the 27th regiment of infantry and two field 
pieces, crossing the Umzimkulu river, and marching 
down to the bay. The track of the soldiers who ef- 
fected this second military occupation, and who 
marched for that purpose overland from the frontier of 
the old colony, can still be followed through Alfred 
county (the old Bo-man’s-land), where the column made 
its way through the bush, now cutting a track down 
to the sea beach, and now forcing a passage up through 
the strehtzias and wild bananas, to accomplish the 
crossing of some larger and deeper river. Captain 
Smith left the post of the Umgaze, close by the St. 
John’s river, on March 31, and arrived at the port of 
Natal on May 12, 1842. As he passed the Umko- 
manzi river he loaded his guns, and on reaching the 
neighbourhood of the port he marched a small de- 
tachment of the Cape corps and artillery to the flag of 
‘ the Eepubhc of Natalia,’ hauled it down, hoisted 
the Union Jack in its place, and then spiked a six- 
pounder gun which was standing beneath, and imme- 
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diately afterwards formed his entrenched post on the 
exact spot where a fortified ‘ camp ’ still stands, on the 
sandilat behind Durban. 

At first none of the Dutch party appeared, but the 
soldiers were joined and welcomed by all the English 
settled round the bay, who reported that they had had a 
rough time of it since it had been rumoured that 
English troops were again on the road. Within a 
short time, however, armed Boers, with Pretorius at 
their head, made their appearance at Congella, within 
three miles of the British camp, and Captain Smith 
marched out to them, with half his force, to summon 
them to disperse, and to beg of them to return to their 
proper allegiance. They at first sought to gain time, 
and professed their intention to disperse ; but, mean- 
while, they formed a camp at the Congella, and in- 
creased their numbers, and on May 23, eleven days 
after the hauling down of the Dutch flag, they them- 
selves commenced hostilities by seizing about sixty oxen 
which • belonged to the soldiers. Captain Smith, who 
was by no means inclined to let the grass of disaffection 
grow under his feet, although he had been in some 
measure tied by hi.s instructions not to be the first to 
commence actual conflict, replied to this by an advance 
u])on Congella at midnight. He marclied along the low 
sandy shore of the bay with a thick bush of mangrove 
trees on his right ; a boat was sent up the water- 
channel with one large gun, and two field-pieces were 
taken with the troops. The attacking party had 
arrived within a few hundred, yards of Congella when 
a heavy fire was suddenly opened upon them by the 
Boers posted with their heavy long-range guns along 
the edge of the mangrove hush. The artillery were 
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immediately disabled by the unmanageable condition 
of the draft-oxen under this deadly fire, and Captain 
Smith had to retreat, as best he could, to the camp, 
embarrassed by the rising tide, and under hea-vy loss 
from the ably wielded guns of the Boers, who were 
more used to this kind of conflict than the soldiers 
who were opposed to them. The killed and wounded 
of Captain Smith’s forces during this disastrous night- 
attack amounted to 47 men. The Boers followed up 
the retreat to the camp, and on May 26 surrounded 
the English settlers who had been concentrated at the 
point near the entrance of the harbour, and seized the 
military supplies and stores which had been deposited 
there, and two small vessels, the ‘Mazeppa’ and 
‘ Pilot,’ which were in the bay. A serjeant and guard, 
and eight English settlers, were made prisoners, who 
were at once removed to Congella, and a few days 
afterwards sent up to Pietermaritzburg as prisoners. 
One of these, Mr. G. C. Cato, is still happily residing 
on the shores of the bay, a living fragment -of this 
stirring episode from the dawn of PTatal history, and 
still tells how, being somewhat nautical in his tastes, 
he amused himself during his imprisonment in Pieter- 
maritzburg by sketching in charcoal for the instruction 
of the Boers, upon the walls of his prison, an outline 
picture of the Queen’s ship that was soon to come to 
the relief of the party at the port, and how, towards 
the end of his imprisonment, an occasional bullet made 
its way through the cdoor from some impatient and 
over-impulsive young Dutchman who was inclined to 
make short work with thj Englishmen. There were 
about 330 of the Dutch farmers in arms at this time, 
and on May 31 they closed round the camp, and regu- 
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lady formed its siege. One of the officers of the 27th 
regiment who was coacerned in these incidents gave an 
admirable description of these Boers, which sheds a 
very interesting light upon the marvel of their suc- 
cessful struggle with Dingaan. He spoke of them as 
having the very best description of guns, which carried 
heavy balls of from 8 to 17 to the pound ; as having 
good horses, and riding well ; as fighting only in skir- 
mishing order ; riding within shot of the enemy, dis- 
mounting, firing, and then mounting and retiring out 
of range ; and as being practised and unerring shots. 
A somewhat amusing instance, however, also occurred 
of the way in which men colour what they see by the 
impressions already established in their minds. One of 
the buglers of the 27th had a good look at Andries 
Pretorius, the hero of the successful attack upon Diu- 
gaau’s capital, when he came to confer with Captain 
Smith, and described him in the following words :■ — 
‘ He is about six feet high, and has a body on him like 
the bass drum.’ 

The Boers, upon their own free impulse, removed 
the women and children who were in the camp, under 
a flag of truce, and put them on board one of the 
vessels in the bay. They then made regular trenches 
round the camp, and set to work to fire into its de- 
fenders with their elephant-guns and with four and 
six pounders served with leaden balls cast for the 
occasion in moulds, two of them being guns taken 
from Captain Smith in the night-attack upon Congella. 
The beleaguered camp was put upon short commons 
and horse-flesh ; and for some days the attack of the 
Boers, and the resistance of the English soldiers, was 
maintained, the chief reliance of the Boers being upon 
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the inability of the latter to contiunc their resistance 
long without supplies of food. 

There was, however, fortunately for the beleagured 
troops, one circumstance working in their behalf which 
had not entered into the calculation of the Boers. 
When Captain Smith had retreated to his camp, after 
the check at the Congella, he had immediately taken 
steps to communicate news of the untoward occurrence 
to the advanced posts of the Cape Colony. He con- 
sulted with Mr. G. C. Cato as to how he could most 
promptly forward dispatches to the Cape, and he could 
not possibly have had a more able counsellor in his 
need ; for Mr. Cato was fertile in resource, ]irompt in 
action, loyal to the back-bone, although he has since 
yielded somewhat to the blandishing seductions of the 
‘ stars and stripes,’ and knew every inch of the ground 
that surrounded the Port. He immediately volunteered 
to carry the dispatches himself through the wide inter- 
vening track of wild land, which it had taken Captain 
Smith forty-two days to traverse upon his advance. Cap- 
tain Smith thought it better that Mr. Cato should himself 
remain with the English at the Port, and Mr. ^ Cato 
accordingly selected a substitute for the more arduous 
service in the person of Mr. Eichard King, afterwards 
well-known as a thriving and successful planter in the 
coast district of the Colony. Two horses were swum 
across the waters of the Bay, and Mr. King was sent 
over as quietly as possible. He was, however, seen, 
fired at, and pursued. But as he was well horsed, and 
had a good start, he got clear away, and when the 
Dutch lines were closed round the camp, and the Point 
definitely occupied, he was happily well on upon his 
lonely journey towards the Cape frontier. 

Q 
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lie crossed the Umkomanzi and the Umzimkulu, 
and in ten days from tlie time of his leaving tire Bay 
he placed Iris dispatches in the hands of the officer 
commanding at one of the frontier posts beyond the 
St. John’s river, having ridden with his two horses, in 
that short period, 600 miles. The fourth day after that 
on which the Boers opened fire upon the camp, the 
military authorities at the outpo,sts of the Cape were 
aware of Cajotain Smith’s urgent need for help. Eight 
days later the Mazeppa which was still lying in the Bay 
with the women and children on board, managed to 
slip ber cable and get out to sea, and forthwith made 
sail upon the same errand as Mr. King, in charge of a 
brother of Mr. Cato’s. But long before her escape from 
the grasp of the Boers the all-important communication 
had been made. At the very time that the Mazeppa 
was slipping out to sea, the Conch, a small schooner 
under the command of Captain Bell, afterwards many 
years Tort Captain at Durban, was leaving Aigoa Bay 
with a reinforcement of 1 00 men and two guns, under 
Captain Durnford’s command. 

On June 18, the beleagured force in the camp were 
still holding out resolutely, and repelling all attempts to 
penetrate their defences, but at that time they were 
reduced to an allowance of 6 ounces of horse-flesh, and 
4 ounces of biscidt dust, per day. On the night of 
June 24, rockets were seen by them, thrown up as 
signals from the sea, the Conch, with her reinforcements 
having just made the anchorage. On the following 
evening she was joined by the fiigate ‘ Southampton,’ 
the Admiral’s Flag Ship from the Capo, with much 
larger reinforcements, and rocket signals appeared again. 
On the 2Cth, the enti’auce of the bay was forced, a large 
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body of the troops wore landed, ouce again the 
insurgent ilag of ‘ Independent Natali a ’ was hauled down, 
and conimnnications were established with Captain 
Smith, whose position was found by the sound of his 
guns. The Boers at once retreated from the unequal 
contest, and took up their position about twelve miles 
off, on the road leading up to Pietermaritzburg, at that 
time mustering 400 men, and five guns. The relief of 
the besieged camp was, in this way, accomplished 
within 30 days of Mr. King’s start from the Bay on lu's 
adventurous ride. 

Colonel Cloete, who was in command of the re- 
inforcements, shortly afterwards advanced towards 
Pietermaritzburg, and the Boers withdrew as he 
advanced. Pretorius sent in messengers proposing to 
treat for an arrangement, but Colonel Cloete replied that 
the first preliminary to any negotiation must be the 
unconditional submission of the Boers. Tliis wms at 
length given in oii July 5, nine days after the 
landing of the troops, and when the Colonel had ad- 
vanced nearly to Pietermaritzburg, an amnesty being 
granted to all who had been engaged in the resistance, 
with the exception of five individuals who were most 
compromised in the transaction. These five Boers thus 
historically distinguished as the great leaders in the 
organisation, of the Eepublic of ‘ Natalia,’ were Andries 
W. Pretorius, Joachim Prinslo, J. J. Burgher, Michael 
van Breda, and Servaas van Breda. The terms which 
were further attached to this submission were that all 
prisoners were to be released, all cannon to be given 
up, and all property that had been seized, whether 
public or private, to be restored. But it was also 
provided on the part of the English Commander that 
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tlie enaigrant farmers should be allowed to retain their 
guns, horses, and farms ; that they should be protected 
against the Zulu-EafErs ; and that they should be free 
to carry on their own administration of affairs until the 
views' of the British Government at home, in the 
matter, were known. Andries Pretorius was sub- 
sequently included in the general amnesty, by a special 
act ,on account of his prompt co-operation in the 
arrangements of the surrender, and on account of his 
considerate and humane treatment of the prisoners who 
had fallen into the hands of the Boers. The greater 
part of the forces were sent back to the Cape, and 
Captain Smith, promoted to the ranis: of Major, 
remained in military occupation. Affairs then continued 
in this position until the following year, when a Special 
Commissioner was sent from the Cape to make a final 
settlement of the claims of the Dutch for land. Under 
this settlement it was aixanged that the Drakenberg 
should form the Northern limit of the British Colony, 
and that the emigrants should remain free to deal 
with the upland plains beyond that limit in any way 
they pleased. Twenty-four of the Boers, then acting 
as a Council, or ‘ Volksraad,’ with Andries Pretorius at 
its head, confirmed tlic acceptance by the Dutch emi- 
grants, under this limitatiou, of the annexation of Natal 
as a British Dependency. In this act of settlement it 
was stipulated that there was to he no distinction of 
‘ language, colour, origin, or creed,’ within the boun- 
daries of the British Colony, and that slavery should be 
forbidden in every form. The formal act, which thus 
practically marked the official birthday of Natal as a 
colonial possession of Great Britain, was consummated 
on August 8, 1843. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

BRITISH COLONISATION AND RULE. 

'Foe some time, after the first settlement of the coioiij^ 
its affairs were administered by Major Smith, acting as 
military commandant ; but civil and judicial matters 
were left pretty much in the hands of the Volksraad 
elected by the Dutch settlers. In the year 1845, Jiow- 
ever, a Lieutenaut-Q-overnor appeared with a com- 
mission from England. This first Governor of ISTalal 
was Mr. Martin West. When he assumed the reins of 
Government there was again some disaffection and 
dissatisfaction on the part of the Dutch emigrants, and 
some of them -withdrew into the higher districts of the 
colony, about Klip river, and set up an independent 
claim to that part of the country. In a short time, 
however, all the most obstinately disaffected of this 
party trncked still further arvay over the mountains. 
In 1848, Sir Harry Smith visited Natal as High Com- 
missioner, with instructions to make some re-adjnstracnl 
of the Dutch claims, mostly in the direction of enlarge- 
ment of their holdings of laud ; but English settlers 
now began to make an appearance on the scene, and 
the Dutch emigrants, accordingly, soon lost much of their 
early preponderance in the social arrangements. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor West imfortimately died in the colony 
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within five years of his appointment to the Government. 
He was succeeded by Mr. B. 0. 0. Pine, the gentleman 
who has recently again administered the Government 
as Sir Benjamin Pine. Eesident magistrates were 
appointed by Lieutenant-Governor Pine throughout the 
colony, in 1851, and in 1853 municipal institutions 
were established in Pietermaritzburg and Durban, and 
Pietermaritzburg was made a city and a Bishop’s See, 
by letters patent from the Q,ueen. 

Soon after the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor 
West to the administration of the Government, a com- 
mission was formed for considering the position of the 
natives in Natal. The commission consisted of Mr. T. 
Shepstone, who had been diplomatic agent for the 
natives at Port Peddie in the old colony, and who now 
received a similar appointment in tlie colony of Natal, 
Dr. Stanger, the Surveyor-General, Lieutenant Gibb, 
and two missionaries belonging to the American Board, 
namely, the Eev. N. Adams, and the Eev. W. Bindley. 
It was estimated at this time that under the induce- 
ments furnished by the protection of the British rule, 
the native population witliin tire colony liad grown to 
close upon 100,000, and it was felt that some definite 
plan must be formed for their accommodation and 
orderly government. It had been proposed by the 
Dutch Volhsraad that this black element of the com- 
munity should be summarily ejected over the north 
and south frontiers ; but this was held by the Govern- 
ment to be altogether inexpedient and unjustifiable, and 
it was suggested that a recommendation of Mr. Cloete, 
who had acted as commissioner for settling the land 
claims of the Dutch emigrants, should be acted upon, 
and that the natives should be settled down in a series 
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of separate districts reserved to them as ‘ native 
locations,’ each to comprise from 5,000 to 10,000 
individuals. This plan was ultimately adopted, and 
the KafSrs were removed from all other lands, and 
placed in these reserved districts, under their native 
chiefs, who were, however, held to be responsible to the 
resident magistrates for their rule. It was also arranged 
that all petty cases of dispute between tiie natives should 
be settled, under the decisions of the magistrate, in 
accordance with their own traditioiis and habits ; but 
'that all more serious cases of offence, and all disputes 
between Kaffirs and European settlers, should be 
referred to the ordinary laws of the colony. 

In the sense, however, that it was desirable to 
check, rather than to favour, the rapid increase of this 
native element of the population, it was determined 
that all refugees coming into the colony for protection 
from neighbouring independent tribes, should earn their 
naturalisation by tliree years industrial service to some 
wlrife master, under contracts entered into before a 
magistrate in which proper rates of wages were en- 
sured, and that they should not be allowed to bring 
their cattle with them in any case. The advan- 
tages which were secured to the natives under these 
arrangements were, nevertheless, so great, that their 
numbers increased with altogether unanticipated ra- 
pidity. In the year 1867, it was estimated that the 
Kaffirs in Katal must amount to, at least, 200,000 ; and 
it is now reckoned that they number between 300,000 
and 400,000. In their own reserves tliese people 
dwell, for the most part, in the most primitive way, in 
thatched huts, formed entirely of grass, and shaped 
something hke beehives, which are grouped into villages 
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or Icraals. Tliey have cattle, sheep, and goats feeding 
over the jiastures day, and herded at night in the 
close neighbourhood of their kraals. They have also 
gardens, rudely planted with vegetables and grain 
crops. Each section of this black community has aghin 
it.s own head, as of old, who is in many cases the direct 
liucal dcsccudaiit of some former chief; but there is 
this important distinction between the pi-eaeut and the 
past, that the chief is now but a subordinate patriarch; 
lie is, so to speak, a lieutenant, instead of a supreme 
chief, obedient to the magistrate who is over him,' 
and responsible to him for all his acts. He has 
the power to take cognisance of petty disputes, and to 
punish petty olTences, after the manner of his fathers ; 
but there is always a ready appeal from his decisions, 
in the first instance to the resident magistrate of the 
district, and afterwards, in case of need, to the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, who has grown as a 
natural development out of the old diplomatic agent, 
and is now the great centre and head of the native 
administration, immediately under the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself, and is virtually the rcspon.sible pro- 
tector of the intei'ests of the Kaflirs. The tribes 
are subdivided into territorial districts, villages, and 
familie.s ; and each of these subdivisions has its own 
appropriate and re.sponsible head, wiio, in his turn, looks 
to the chief man of the division next above him. This 
organisation is so complete that any order, emanating 
from the Governor, can be forthwitli promulgated in 
every native hut in the land, although it has, under the 
necessities of the case, to be transmitted entirely 
without the instrumentality of written documents 
This system and organisation have answered the pur- 
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pose ft)!’ wliich Lliey were designed admirably, so 
long as the reverence for the supreme authority re- 
mained in the native mind ; and they were based 
upon the assumption that, as there are so many 
subordinate chiefs, in case of tlie recusancy of one, the 
rest can always be employed by the Government to 
support and enforce its authority. This, indeed, as a 
matter of fact, has hitherto actually been done. In 
the year 1857, a quaiTel having taken place bet'ft'eeu 
two potty chiefs residing on the Uinkomanzi, which led 
to a conflict, in which one of the chiefs and twenty of 
liis men were slain, the survivor, named Usidoi, was 
summoned before the magistrate to render an account 
of the occurrence, In fear of the consequences he did 
not obey the summons. lie was then called upon to 
appear before the Lieutonant-Governor, and as he still 
I'cfuscd to present himself, a native force, under the 
command of the Secretai'y for Native Affairs, was 
sent to look after him. He fled on the approach of 
Mr. Shepstonc. He was, thereupon, deposed from his 
chieftainsliip, and another mau put in his place, and the 
tribe were fined 7,000 head of cattle. By this pro- 
cedure the authority of the Government of the country 
was effectually vindicated. The tribe have lived in 
orderly obedience ever since, under their new chief, and 
Usidoi remained outlawed beyond the frontiers of 
the colony until the past year, 187.5, when he was 
allowed to return into Natal, hut not to resume his 
position as a chief, upon a payment of a fine of 50f., 
and upon submitting himself to the clemency of the 
Governor. In the same year, 1857, a man belonging 
to Matyan’s tribe on the Edip river, who had been 
seized and roughly treated by the chief under a sus- 
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picion of witchcraft, died in consequence of the rough 
handling. Matyan was thereupon required to an- 
swer for his death. He j-efused to appear, and siu'- 
rounded himself with armed retainers. A party of the 
natives from another part of the colony was, therefore, 
sent to support the magistrate, and to carry out his 
instructions. Matyan retired into the bush with his 
entire tribe, and the Government Kaffirs swept through 
his location and seized 7,000 cattle as a fine. Some of 
Matyan’s people were hilled in an attempt to rescue the 
cattle, and upon another occasion, to apprehend Matyifn 
himself. The entire tribe was, however, broken up, 
on account of the countenance it had given to the 
resistance of the chief, and Matyan himself had to fly 
across the Tugela into Zululand, where he has remained 
as an outlaw and exile to the present day. In 1806, 
when the Government of the colony took possession of 
‘ No-man’s-land,’ IJkane, the chief of the Amakolo, 
sent word that he belonged to Faku, and not to the 
Q,ueen, and that he would not have anything to do 
with the English. The acting Lieutenant-Governor 
answered that if that were the case he must at once 
move off out of the English dominion, and take all his 
belongings with him, and that he himself was coming 
out in a few days to see that this order had been 
obeyed. When the Governor went up, after about 
seven days, he found that Ukane, and two of his chief 
men, had disappeared and hidden himself, but that all 
the rest of the tribe and its cattle, were remaining 
quietly in their old place. The Governor then ordered 
the whole to be removed beyond the Hmtamvuna river. 
TJkane upon that made his appearance, and assured the 
Governor that he was one of tlie most loyal of the 
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Queen’s subjects, and wished to remain where he was. 
The Governor consequently fined him 200 head of 
cattle for the trouble he had given, and allowed him to 
remain. A stiU more recent and notable instance was 
afforded in the case of the breaking up of Langali- 
balele’s tribe (to which a more special allusion will yet 
have to be made), which was effected by an armed 
force of loyal Kaffirs, under the personal direction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Secretary for Native 
Affairs. 

The isolation of the natives in these several 
reserved locations, and the maintenance amongst them 
of so many of tlieir old traditions and modes of 
thought, on the other hand have materially tended to 
prevent the introduction of civilisation amongst them, 
a result which has also been substantially aided by the 
continued infusion of the leaven of fresh barbarism in 
the form of the unceasing accession of refugees from 
the outer tribes. The practical consequence of this 
isolation is the most curious and remarkable circum- 
stance, tliat when the Enghsh traveller rides into the 
recesses of any of these native locations, he finds him- 
self all at once in the midst of a people who are, in all 
particulars, essentially what their ancestors were before 
the rise of Chaka’s power. They dwell in their straw 
beehives almost naked, and sleep on the bare ground, 
with a forked stick for their pillow, and with nothing 
but a couple of stones to grind their corn, the men 
basking lazily in the sunshine, while the women hoe 
the ground, and the household furniture and appli- 
ances being limited to a central clay hearth without 
any chimney, and to a few beer pots and milk dishes 
of woven-grass, and sun-diied clay, with, perhaps, the 
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addition of one or two wooden spoons. In a very- 
large pro]iortion of instances the only visible sign that 
they are in the vicinity of civilised neighbours is fur- 
nished by the iron hoes which are used by the women 
in tilling the gardens. 

It will, of course, be distinctly understood that the 
very rapid, and very large multiplication of the native, 
or black population of IsTatal, is due, not to natural 
increase, but to the continued streaming in of fresh 
hordes of seceders from the tribes dwelling beyond the 
frontiers of the colony ; and that, to a considerable 
degree, this influx of the natives has been a regurgita- 
tion of the exodus which was originally brought about 
by the aggressive onslaughts of Chaka and Dingaan. 
Although many of the tribes which primarily dwelt 
in the hiatal district were utterly exterminated, and 
thousands upon thousands of people were destroyed, 
there yet remained fragments which had escaped from 
the desolating tempests. The so-called Zulus them- 
selves -were in reahty composed of such fragments 
saved from the wreck of the old tribes by their prompt 
amalgamation with the ranks of the conquering army. 
The Secretary for Native Affairs made a very interesting 
investigation upon this point during the administration 
of Governor Scott, and he found that it -was still pos- 
sible to recover the names of 92 original tribes which 
had dwelt in the region that now forms the colony of 
Natal, before the inva.sion of the Zulus ; and that of 
these 92 Aboriginal tribes 43 are still represented in 
the tribes of the colony. Besides these 43 primitive 
tribes, there are also now in the colony 9 composite 
tribes, which have been made out of small fragments 
of other aboriginal tribes, united together by a species 
of fusion, in all such cases new names having been 
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couferred upon these composite gatherings ; and there 
are. also 7 tribes which were present in the colony 
at the time of the British annexation of the land, but 
which were not native to the district at the time of the 
Zulu eruption. These were, probably, tribes that had 
been drawn to the district either by the hope of pro- 
tection from the white settlers, or of some other 
advantage to be derived from residence there. 

The 43 aboriginal ti-ibes still represented in Natal 
are : — 


Amaoele. 

Amahlnbo. 

Amoncleln. 

Amabola. 

Amahlongwa. 

Amazizi. 

Amaaoini. 

Amakuze. 

Amandhlovu. 

Abatembii. 

Amafculi. 

Amapumulo. 

Amaganga. 

Amagwabe. 

Inyam vino. 

Amawquswa. 

Amadunge. 

Amagade. 

Amanoolosi. 

Awaosiyano. 

Amantslinnyasi. 

Amaklala. 

Amakabela, 

Elanyeni. 

Amapopeta, 

Emalangeni. 

Amazonde 

Amabiya. 

Amaxamalala. 

Amakanya. 

Amampumnaa. 

Amamemela, 

Magenga. 

Enblangweni. 

Amafunze. 

Amapomvu. 

Amabaca. 

Abamknlise. 

Amambedu. 

Amanyongoma. 

Amangamvii. 

Amalauga. 

Amabambo. 


The new composite tribes of Natal Kiilhrs arc 

Amadania. 

Amaqnanya 

Isinkumbi, 

Esinyameni. 

Amaxiniba. 

Izembe. 

Tolani. 

Nozitskina. 

Abatwa. 
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The tribes which have voluntarily naturalised them- 
selves iu Natal, although not properly belonging to the 
district before the Zulu invasion, are : — 


Abaaembo. 

Amabaso. 

AmabomvTi. 

Ainacunu. 


Amnugwana. 

Anmlata. 

Esibisini. 


It will tlius appear that there are, at the present 
time, 59 distinct tribes of natives in Natal living under 
the British protection, and looking to the'’ Lieutenant- 
Governor as their supreme head. 

When the Dutch emigrants gave in their submission 
to the British re-annexation, each Boer was allowed to 
continue to occupy 6,000 acres of land as his own 
share of the annexed territory ; and not long afterwards 
this apportionment was, in some instances, increased to 
8,000 acres, upon the plea that a family could not be 
adequately supported on so small an allotment as 6,000 
acres of land. Sir Harry Smith, when he visited the 
colony as High Commissioner, offered free grants of 
farms of this size to any Dutch farmer who would 
settle in the colony. A very considerable portion of 
the best pasture land in Natal was disposed of in this 
way, and the original boundaries of these large grants 
are still retained iu many of the up-country farms. 
For the most part, the laud wliicli was set apart for the 
Kaffir use was of a more rugged character, and un- 
suited for the maintenance of large herds of cattle. 

The first material stimulus which was given to the 
introduction of English settlers occurred in the year 
1847, during the government of Mr. Martin West. At 
tliat time a gentleman, named Byrne, arranged a plan 
for the introduction of English settlers upon the under- 
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standing that ho was to deposit 10/. with the colonial 
Government for each adult immigrant introduced, and 
to receive, in return, 50 acres of crown land, of which 
20 acres were given to the immigrant, and 30 acres 
retained by the organiser of the scheme. In a short 
time afterwards the Government added otlier 25 
acres to the settler’s share of the allotment. In the 
course of a few months not less than 2,500 settlers 
were introduced under tliis plan. But the land made 
over to the settlers was cut up into regular parallelo- 
gTams, without any consideration for its character and 
fitness, and besides this, the allotments were very much 
too small for profitable occupation in the circumstances 
of the colony. For these, and some other collateral 
reasons that it is not now important to specify, the 
scheme failed entirely to effect the industrial settle- 
ment upon the land which was contemplated. Very 
few, indeed, of the settlers who were introduced 
remained upon, or even used, the portions of land 
assigned to them. But so many fresh arrivals in the 
colony produced, nevertheless, a most beneficial effect. 
A community was at ouce created, in which mutual 
service for the various necessaries and comforts of life 
was required ; and in this way all the new comers were 
rapidly absorbed into some kind of usefid, industrial 
occupation. A considerable number of the most 
thriving and influential colonists at the present day are 
men who were originally drawn to Natal by the in- 
ducements of this crude and ill-digested scheme. But 
as soon as the insufficiency of the plan became apparent 
from the non-occupation of the land by the immigrants, 
all further introduction of immigrants of course ceased. 
During the years 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1851, while 
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the influence of the new amvals was still felt, the 
yearly value of imports into the colony was 110,000/. 
But in the year 1855, when the introduction of fresh 
settlers had almost entirely ceased, the value of imports 
fell to 86,000/. 

Shortly after this period, once again an attempt 
was made to draw European settlers to the colony, by 
grants of land upon condition of occupation, and this 
time the grants were made upon a more liberal scale. 
Sir George Grey, who retained certain special control 
over the affairs of the colony as Governor-General Of 
the Cape, gave grants of 1,500 acres in extent to any 
eligible apphcant ; and almost immediately afterwards 
the young Legislative Council, which had just been 
established by a Eoyal Charter in the colony, increased 
the extent of these grants to 3,000 acres, upon the 
condition that the recipient should pay a tax of 15/. a 
year to the Government if he did not productively 
occupy his holding. Many of the ‘ Lack-lands ’ who 
were on the spot availed themselves of the opportunity 
to become proprietors of the soil ; but these liberal 
provisions scarcely operated in bringing new recruits to 
the colon jL as was designed, because Lord Stanley, who 
was at the time Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonics, conceived that the actual results of such 
proceedings would be the throwing of considerable 
tracts of laud in the colony into tire hands of men who 
would absorb and hold them for purposes of specu- 
lation, instead of planting industrious and thriving 
occupiers upon them. The proposals of the Legis- 
lative Council were, therefore, disapproved, and the 
granting of land was stopped. 

Prom the year 1858 to 1866 the only inducement 
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that was offered for quickening the influx of white 
settlers into hiatal was, that the Government allowed 
residents within the colony to bring out their friends, 
under an arrangement in which passages were provided 
by the Government, upon such residents entering into 
an undertaking to repay a portion of the cost so 
incurred by stipulated instalments. Under this plan 
1680 fresh settlers were introduced into the colony 
during the nine years ending with 1860. 

In the year 1866, small land grants of from 50 to 
"200 acres, with a right of the purchase of some further 
holdings, was again sanctioned for settlers who proposed 
to enter upon the cultivation of the land, and who had 
some resources to enable them to do so and to meet 
the first cost of starting in a new field of enterprise ; 
and assistance towards the charges of the passage was, 
in some instances, also supplied. During three years, 
between 500 and 600 statute adults were landed in 
Natal, with these facilities ; but in the year 1869, in 
consequence of a proposal having been submitted to 
the Government, and received with some favour by the 
Legislative Council, for the construction of a trunk line 
of railway, under the condition of the Crown Lands 
of the colony being reserved for the constructors of the 
works, and also on account of the great difficulty, 
under these terms of limitation and selection, of getting 
suitable settlers to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
the Land Grants were again discontinued. 

It is a very notable, and, in one sense, instructive 
historical fact, on account of the bearing which it has 
upon the general prospects and social character of the 
colony, that during the time in which tlie black popu- 
lation has increased eleven fold, that is, from 2-5,000 

R 
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to 280,000, the white population has increased rather 
less than threefold, that is, from 6,000 to 17,000. In 
the year 1835, the white population amounted to 16 
individuals. In 1840, it numbered 6,000, and they 
were almost exclusively the Dutch immigrants, who 
had come in over the Drakenberg Mountains from the 
Gape Colony. In the year 1861, the white population 
was returned at 12,538, the increase being then mainly 
due to the accessiou of English settlers. The white 
population during subsequent years has been, — 


For 1868 , 

. 13,990 

186S , 

. 16,369 

1866 . 

. 16,673 

1867 . 

. 16,963 

1868 . 

. 17,202 

1869 , 

. 17,210 

1870 . 

. 17,821 

1871 . 

. 17,737 

1872 , 

, 18,425 

1873 . 

. 17,290 

1874 . 

. 17,182 


Lieutenant-Governor Pine’s term of service having 
expired in 1866, he was succeeded in the administra- 
tion of public affairs by Lieutenant-Governor John 
Scott, whose advent in the Colony was memorable 
from the fact that he had with liim an amended 
charter from the Queen, whereby an elective legislative 
assembly was created, and Fatal made into a depen- 
dency altogether distinc.t from the Cape, to which 
previously it had been a subordinate department. By 
the new charter it was provided that the Lieutenant- 
Governor should be advised by an executive council 
composed of tlie Military Commandant, the Colonial 
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Secretary, the Secretary for Native Affairs, the Cliief 
Justice, the Attorney-General, and tlie Treasurer, But 
a legislative council was, at the same time, constituted, 
which consisted of twelve members, elected by the 
general constituency of the Colony, and of four members 
who sat as officers of tlie Government. All money 
votes were required to be submitted to this assembly 
for acceptance, or rejection ; and all laws were to be 
enacted by it ; but the decisions of tlie assembly were 
to be subject to the sanction either of the Lieutenant- 
Governor or of the Queen. A sum of 5,000/. a year, 
however, was reserved out of the general revenue to 
be applied, at tlie discretion of the Governor, for the 
advantage of the natives of the Colony ; and all ques- 
tions of native policy that concerned relations with the 
native tribes outside of the Colony were to be dealt 
with by the Governor of the Cafie, acting as High Com- 
missioner for native affairs. 

Mr. Scott’s term of office extended from the pro- 
clamation of the new charter, and the establishment 
of the Legislative Council, to the year 1804, when he 
was succeeded by Colonel Maclean. In consequence 
of Colonel Maclean becoming seriously invalided, Mr. 
Eobert Keate was appointed to the Government in 
1867. Upou the expiration of his term of office, in 
1873, he was followed by Mr. Anthony Musgrave, and 
in 1874, Governor Musgrave was succeeded by Sir 
Benjamin C. C. Pine, already named as having 
acted as governor in the earlier years of the colonial 
history which immediately preceded the establishment 
of the Legislative Council. 

After the power of Dingaan had been destroyed by 
the Dutch immigrants, and Umpanda had been set 
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up in the deposed chiefs place, he very naturally en- 
tered upon his task of ruling the tribe in the full spirit 
of friendship to the men who liad been the immediate 
means of his advancement to the succession. He was 
quite prepared to transfer his fiiendly allegiance to the 
English Government, when this superseded the rule 
of ihe Boers, on account of the intercourse he had 
already had with the English settlers at the Bay ; and 
this amicable relation with the Government of the 
Colony continued uninterrupted through this chief’s 
long reign of thirty-two years. From the very first” 
he was of an unmartial character, and in the progress 
of time, the naturally peaceful bent of his character 
was very materially increased by his acquiring so vast 
a size, that it effectually incapacitated him for all 
active exertion. Dingaan surprised Captain Gardiner 
hy his portly proportions when he first disrobed before 
him to take part in the dance ; but Dingaan was as a 
graceful stripling in comparison with his younger 
brother in the ripeness of his years. Long before the 
end of his career, IJmpanda had to be inducted into 
his waggon, rvlienever he had occasion to change his 
re.sidence, by taking off the front wheels, and sliding 
the royal body in, and by tlien lifting the waggon 
and tlie body together for the re-acljustment of the 
wlieels. There was, however, one circumstance which 
ihreatened to trouble the pacific chief’s friendly rela- 
tions with his white neighbours as time travelled on, 
and whicli no doubt did occasion him much mental 
anxiety in liis advancing years. Like all chiefs of these 
South African tribes, Umpanda soon had a large family 
growing up around him, and just about the period 
when the colony entered upon its new phase of political 
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life under the government of Mr. Scott, some of his 
sons were arriving at man’s estate, and it soon became 
apparent that the fir&t-born amongst these, Cetywayo, 
had much of the restless spirit, aud some of the martial 
ardour and intellectual capacity of his uucle Chaka. 
He accordingly, as occasionally happens with heir- 
apparents in more civilised lands, soon had a following 
of his own and a political pai'ty surrounding him ; and, 
in Getywayo’s case, this party was naturally composed 
of the hot blood of the tribe, of the young men who 
liad heard of the glories of Chaka, and who had had 
no personal experience of the penalties and sufferings 
that such glories entailed, aud who, therefore, hoped to 
see a renewal in the successor of XJmpanda of the days 
of abundant booty and triumph. Cetywayo was quite 
clever enough to know how best to turn this not un- 
natural craving of the young men of his tribe to 
account, He accepted the homage and service which 
were tendered him as matters of course, and fostered 
the traditional reverence of the young men, but at the 
same time took care to keep theh ardour in hand, and 
to prevent them from compromising him with his 
powerful neighbours on the other side of the Tugela. 
Umpanda meanwhile manifested no disposition to es- 
tablish the succession in the person of Cetywayo, and 
was conceived ratlier to favour the pretensions of 
younger sons in cousequeiice of the position of quasi 
royalty which was assumed by the elder. In the year 
1866 , it was rumoured in Natal that another of 
IJinpanda’s sons, Umbulazi, was also forming a faction 
in the tribe, aud that as this was beheved to be re- 
garded with some satisfaction by the King, Cetywayo 
was resolved to prevent by the strong hand all chance 
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of successful rivalry with himself. In consequence 
of some threatening manifestations of this purpose, 
Umbulazi withdrew, with hia own particular adherents, 
towards the Tugek. But this movement, on his part, 
only gave point to the suspicions of his brother, as it 
seemed to him to indicate that Umbulazi was expect- 
ing support, or at least countenance, from the Govern- 
ment in Natal which was well known to be the firm 
friend of the old chief. At a critical moment one of 
the principal advisers of Umpanda declared his adhesion 
to the pretensions of Cetywayo, and took over a large"' 
party of the old king’s most trusty followers with him. 
Cetywayo thereupon followed his brother with an over- 
whelming armed force. Mr. Tbnnesen, who was at 
that time attached to the Norwegian Mission Station, in 
Zululand, has given a most graphic description of the 
sudden arrival of Oetywayo’s force in the neighbour- 
hood of this place as it pursued Umbulazi. All at 
once scouts appeared suddenly on the hill tops around, 
as if they had arisen out of the ground by magic, in 
the late evening, looking like small dark specks against 
the bright sunset sky. These scouts at one moment 
were concealed behind the large war shield advanced 
before tliem as a screen ; then they assumed the aspect 
of big spidei's from the protrusion of their arms and 
legs ; and tlien more and more appeared upon the 
hills, and upon the higher lodges, all moving rapidly, 
but with the utmost silence, in one direction. After 
a brief time, a dense black mass poured forth from a 
valley about a mile and a half away, and advanced 
into the plain between the rivers Umhlatuzane and 
Umatikulu. This was one of the three divisions into 
which Cetywayo’s army was distributed, the whole 
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force having assumed the designation and the war cry 
of ‘Usutu; ’ in contradistinction to Uinbulazi s party, 
winch was known amongst them as the ‘ Usixosa.’ On 
the following day Getywayo himself came forward into 
the plain with another division of his men, and the two 
divisions then encamped for a couple of days, until 
they had satisfied themselves that Umbulazi was not 
hidden in the dense forest around, with a view of 
getting into their rear when they advanced beyond. 
From what Mr. Tdnnesen gleaned from the adherents 
mf both sides, his own impression was that Umpauda 
had in reality no very strong predilection to either 
party ; and that the idea that he favoured IJmbu- 
lazi arose chiefly from tire representations made for 
tlieir own purposes by that chieftain’s people as 
they came along, and with a view to increase his 
adherents. Getywayo obviously suspected that the 
‘ Usixosa ’ were favoured by the English, and not 
altogether unreasonably, as it afterwards appeared that 
some white men from beyond the border did fight on 
their side. It is, however, a notable and very remark- 
able fact that the white missionaries were in no way 
molested or harmed, during the sojourn, or passage, of 
Cetywayo’s force. Of the three divisions, one was 
commanded by Getywayo himself ; a second was led 
by a chief, named Uzemala ; and the thirddty a youug 
Dutchman, named Christian Greening. On the third 
day the ‘ Usutu ’ all passed on towards the Tugela, and 
they ultimately found Umbulazi upon an eminence 
near to the Tugela river. The main body of the army 
attacked him there with some vehemence, and while 
he was meeting this attack by the help of some white 
men, with firearms, who were with him, the two wings 
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pushed forward on each side to surround him, and cut 
off his retreat upon the river. As soon as the attacked 
party became aware of this movement they fled pre- 
cipitately, and fell by hundreds beneath the assegais 
of their pursuers. It also happened unfortunately that 
the river was in full flood at the time and that, in con- 
sequence, a great number more were drowned in at- 
temping to cross the stream. Umbulazi, and five other 
sons of Umpanda were slain in this battle, which was 
fought on the banks of the Tugela, on December 
2, 1850, and which was known to the Eaflirs as tluf 
battle of Dondukusaka. Umpanda was greatly grieved 
at the occurrence, and at the death of his sons ; but 
Mr. Tonnesen remarked that he was quite sure he 
would have been equally concerned if victory had in- 
cHned the other way and Cetywayo, and his brother 
Chain, who sided with him, had fallen. The strife 
was one which Umpanda deplored bitterly on every 
ground, but which he was entirely powerless to pre- 
vent. It was reported at the time that Cetywayo 
intended to pursue Umbulazi over the frontiers of the 
colony if he had succeeded in passing the river. But 
Mr. Tonnesen was confident that no step of this kind 
was contemplated, or would ever have been taken. 
Cetywayo was surprised when he heard that the 
frontier pohee of the Hatal Government had borne 
some part in the fight, most probably under the im- 
pression that there was risk of the victorious party 
pursuing the vanquished into tlie colonial territory in 
the ardour of success. 

But this battle on the Tugela did involve one con- 
sequence which has exercised a material influence 
over the position of the Colonial Government in re- 
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spect to its relations with the Zulu tribe. Two other- 
sons of Umpanda, younger than those who fell, but 
who, most probably, would have met the same fate if 
they had not been removed beyond Cetywayo’s reach, 
were concealed by some of XJmpanda’s friends and 
secretly conveyed with their mothers, over the moun- 
tains, and then brought into Natal and placed under the 
protection of the British Government. It was pretty 
generally understood that this step was taken with 
Umpanda’s sanction, if not at his express desire. But 
that manifestly would not make the act more palatable 
to Cetywayo. The two lads, Usikota and Umkungu, 
have since remained in Natal and have grown there 
to men’s estate. But it has been very difficult for 
Cetywayo to believe that the Government would have 
been at the trouble of their maintenance and protection, 
, unless there was some stronger reason for the act than 
mere general benevolence and philanthropy. 

After the conflict on the Tugela, and the destruc- 
tion of Umbalazi, XJmpanda became continually less 
influential in the government of the tribe and Cetywayo 
more powerful and dominant in the ordering of its 
affairs. The King was still treated with outward re- 
spect, and his person held sacred by all parties ; but it 
was considered that he was too passive, and too infirm 
to be the actual leader of the tribe, and accordingly a 
general assembly of the people was called together at 
the King’s kraal, in 1857, to arrange some delinite plan 
to meet the emergency. In that meeting it was ruled 
that Umpanda was the ‘head ’of the tribe, and, there- 
fore, quite competent ‘ to think but that the tribe wanted 
‘ feet ’ as well as ‘ a head and that Cetywayo should 
consequeutly be, thenceforth, recognised as the feet 
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wheuever action or movement was required. From 
tliat time Cetywayo assumed the formal position of 
chief Induna, or head manager for the King ; and all 
important affairs were, in the first instance, settled by 
by himself and Masipula, the King’s principal councillor, 
and were then referred to Umpanda for his final sanc- 
tion. This important arrangement was carried into 
effect in Zululand about a year after the arrival of 
Lieutenant-Governor Scott in the colony. 

But in the mean time no authoritative recognition 
of Cetywayo as heir apparent to the chieftainship wS,s 
made, and continually fresh instances were heard of 
in which acts of violence and oppression were committed, 
apparently more or less due to the suspicion and jeal- 
ousy excited by the young chiefs undeclared and pre- 
carious position. He was himself especially sensitive 
to all cases in which members of the tribe held com- 
munication with the natives in Natal ; or in which 
Zulus of any class abandoned the tribe to settle in 
the colony ; because he conceived that this implied some 
secret understanding with his brothers who were living 
under the protection of the English Government there, 
and who might, at any time, be set up as his rivals. 
For these reasons, and for some other considerations 
whicli were of similar tendency, the Natal government 
at length resolved to send a communication to the Zulu 
tribe which might put a final termination to this cause 
of distrust, and which might make their own real objects 
in the protection of the young Zulus, unmistakable and 
clear. In the year 1861, the Secretary for Native Affairs 
accordingly paid an official visit to Umpanda, and sug- 
gested to him that, as Cetywayo had been virtually 
accepted by the Zulu people as co-equal in authority 
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with himself, it should be publicly notified to the tribe, 
that he was now formally nominated as the future chief- 
tain of the Zulus, with the acquiescence and support of 
the Natal authorities. Mr. Shepstone accordingly 
proceeded to Umpanda’s chief place in the Zulu coun- 
try, and having held private consultation with him and 
induced him to accede to the proposal of the govern- 
ment, a general assembly of the people was called. 
Cetywayo attended this meeting somewhat tardily and 
unwillingly, and when he came, brought with him a 
Mlowing of some 8000 young men who all carried short 
assegais concealed beneath their shields. Cetywayo 
was obviously doubtful of the good faith of the Natal 
government in the matter, and suspected that there was 
some ulteiior design in this visit ; this suspicion having 
been virtually strengthened because Mr. Shepstone 
purposely passed his place and declined^ to see him 
until after his interview with TJmpanda. 

After the object for which the meeting was called 
had been explained, some of Cetywayo’s adherents in a 
tnmultuous way requested that the friendly purpose of 
the Natal government should be practically shown 
by sending back the sons of Umpauda to Cetywayo. 
Mr. Shepstone answered that this could on no account 
be done, because it was a rule of action with the 
English never to abandon any one who looked to them 
for protection. The recognition of Cetywayo’s succes- 
sion was then formally announced, and the meeting 
dispersed, but with some noise and dissatisfaction on 
the part of the immediate attendants of Cetywayo, who 
still clamoured for the restoration of Usikota and 
XJmkungu, and complained that messages had been 
conveyed from them to their sisters in Umpauda’s kraal 
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by some of Mr. Sliepstone’s native servants. Cetywayo 
personally expressed Lis regret to Mr. Shepstone for 
the disrespectful bearing of Lis retainers upon this 
occasion, and thanked him for the service lie Lad ren- 
dered Lim, but, in all probability, he none the less 
regretted the loss of this opportunity to regain posses- 
sion of the persons of liis brothers. 

In the following year private information was com- 
municated to the Natal government, intimating that 
some of Cetywayo’s young men had been trained to 
ride on horseback, an accomplishment not hitherto 
possessed by the Zulus, and that a scheme was on loot 
to make a sudden raid into Fatal, and during the con- 
fusion of the surprise consequent upon it to seize and 
carry off Usikota and Umkungu, whose place of 
residence was well known. This information was so 
circumstantial, and so well authenticated that the lads 
were immediately placed in the Military Camp for 
safeguard, and a body of armed Kaffirs with a company 
of regular soldiers, and some guns, were moved up to 
the frontier, and due precautions were taken to prevent 
any surprise. Notiiing, however, came of this alarm ; 
aud Cetywayo protested that he knew nothing about 
the matter. 

With these comparatively trifling exceptions Cety- 
wayo, however, maintained altogether friendly relations 
with the Fatal government, until Umpanda died in 
October, 1872 ; and shortly after the decease of the 
king, tliree messengers from Zululand formally reported 
the occurrence to the Fatal government, and in the 
name of Cetywayo, Uhamu, Siwedu, and other surviving 
son.s of Umpanda, and of the Zulu tribe, prayed that 
Mi‘. Shepstone might be sent to Zululand to instal 
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Cetywayo in the dead king’s place. The messengers 
delivered this message at Pietermaritzburg on the 26th 
of February, 1873. They stated that ‘ the sous of the 
king and the head men of the tribe were mourning 
and cast down, and that the nation had suddenly found 
itself wandering, it knew not whither, because its guide 
was no more. The words of the king by which the 
nation had been guided, had ceased, and none but 
children were left. The people, therefore, wished that 
Somtseu (Mr. Shepstone), who was the father of the 
kfhg’s children, should go and arrange the family of 
the king, and breathe the spirit by which the nation 
should be governed.’ 

After due consideration of this request, and some 
further inquiry into the meaning and purpose of the 
tribe, it was decided by the Natal Government that the 
wish of the Zulu people should be acceded to. The 
principal reason which influenced the decision was the 
sense that if the government of Natal took part in the 
installation of the new king, all fear of any rival in 
Natal being set up in opposition to his authority would, 
thenceforth, be effectually dispelled, and that an 
entente cordiale between the Zulus and the English 
government would in this way be securely and perman- 
ently established, in the place of the suspicion and 
distrust which had recently prevailed. But in addition 
to this it was also hoped that as the officer performing 
the act of the installation was for the time endowed 
with the right to establish the principles upon which 
the new governmeut was to be conducted, this might 
afford a very favourable opportunity to abolish the cruel, 
barbarous, and most evil practice of sacrificing many 
lives on the accession of a new king, and, perhaps, to 
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institute some other innovations in the spirit of the 
barbarian rule which might act advantageously upon 
its future character and tendency. On the 8th day of 
August, 1873, accordingly Mr. Shepstone crossed the 
frontier between Natal and Zululand with an escort of 
two field pieces, 110 mounted volunteer troops, and 300 
natives. The expedition started almost immediately 
after the arrival of Sir Benjamin Pine as Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Mr. Shepstone and his escort penetrated for a 
distance of 100 miles quite into the heart of Zululand. 
He passed the Norwegian mission station of Ishowe, 
then crossed the Umlalazi river near its source, 
afterwards traversed the broad valley of the Umhatuze 
river covered with jungle, and then climbed a winding 
and narrow ridge of granite, which led over one of the 
highest points in the country, called Emtonganeni. The 
broad valley of the white Imfolozi, the cradle of Zulu 
power, was then stretched out before the expedition. 
On the l8th of August, they encamped in this valley, 
close above the royal kraal of Isirebe, which had been 
the dwelling place of Senzmgakona, the father of 
Chalca, and they received thei'e a welcome from an aged 
woman who was actually a surviving wife of Senzang- 
akona. Within a few miles on the left, was the ruin 
of Dingaau’s kraal, Umgungundhlovu, which had never 
been rebuilt since its destruction at the time of the Boers’ 
final victory over the Zulus. Close on the right was the 
jungle-covered gorge of the Ipate into which the Boers 
had been decoyed in their previous advance when they 
had so gallantly fought their way out of the ambuscade. 
Immediately in front was the old burial ground of 
the Zulu chiefs, where no twig is ever allowed to be 
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touched, and -where snakes and lizards are inviolable, 
because they are the depositaries of the spirits of the 
dead which crumble beneath, A salute of 17 guns 
was fired at this place to announce the arrival of the 
expedition. But Cetywayo and his train -were still 
absent, as it now appeared, in consequence of the 
sudden and unanticipated death of Masipula, who had 
been for some time Umpanda’s leading councillor. 
After the expedition had remained here four days, a 
request came that the place of meeting should be 
clianged to a spot a little further on, beyond the Im- 
folozi river, because ‘Isirebe’ had proved- unfortunate 
to both Chaka aud Dingaan who had died violent 
deaths. This was agreed to, and the camp was ad- 
vanced across the Imfolozi to a ridge close by the spot 
where Umpanda was buried. Cetywayo came to this 
place two days afterwards to pay his respects, and it 
was then arranged that the final act of the programme, 
the installation, should take place on the 1st of 
September. The intervening days were occupied by 
the Zulus in the performance of the traditional cere- 
mony of ‘ Ukubazana ’ which consists in settling off all 
old scores of the past reign, a process that generally 
involved the removal out of the way of some too 
faithful servants of the late regime. On this occasion, 
however, the requirement of their English visitors that 
there should be uo sacrifice of human life was scrupu- 
lously deferred to. On the first of September a 
military marquee was pitched in the centre of a large 
kraal about two miles away from the English camp, at 
a place called Umlambongwenya, in which sundry 
presents were arranged, amongst them a scarlet and 
gold mantle and head dress, intended to play the part 
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of Crown and coronation robes. The only portion of 
the ceremonial in which Cetywayo at all interfered 
was that he stipulated to be taken possession of, and 
in private so transformed that his people did not know 
him, and then in that changed form, to be returned 
to them. He was to be taken from the sight of Zulus 
as a minor and returned to them as a man ; to be 
removed as a prince, and restored as a king. Mr. 
Shepstone’s party advanced as a procession, with the 
baud playing, into the kraal, and he himself with his 
staff, and Cetywayo with his councillors, were stationed 
in front of the marquee, the rest of the expedition being 
arranged at each side. 10,000 Zulus, mostly young 
men, were marshalled into a large circle 50 yards away. 
Mr. Shepstone then alluded to the object of his visit, 
and required the assent of the assembled people to each 
condition that he liad predetermined as the base of his 
co-operation in the ceremonial. This having been un- 
conditionally given, he proclaimed that, thenceforth, all 
indiscriminate bloodshed was to cease ; that no Zulu 
should be condemned without open trial and right of 
appeal to the king ; that no life should be taken, on 
any account, without the formal sanction of the king 
subsequent to such trial ; and that minor punishments 
should be .substituted for death in the case of trivial offen- 
ces. Cetywayo after this went into the tent with Mr. 
Sliepstone and his staff, with only one attendant, and 
was changed into the king by having his robes placed 
on him, and in this newly fledged state was presented 
to his brothers and councillors. Proclamation was 
next made of tlie new laws which had been inaugurated, 
and Mr. Shepstone assimed the new made king that all 
the difficulties of his position would be certainly over- 
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come by moderation, prudence, and justice oii his part, 
but that without the exercise of these quahties his 
difficulties would certainly overcome him. The mar- 
quee and its contents were then handed over to the 
king, as his coronation present, and the ceremonial 
was finished. Tire king gave some fine tusijs of ivory 
and a herd of oxen as his parting present, and begged 
that it should be understood that this acknowledainent 
‘ indicated the poverty of the country, rather than the 
measure of their obligation.’ 

The expedition commenced its return on Septem- 
ber 3rd, and readied the cajiital of Natal on tlie iOth. 
Its passage through the Zulu country was greeted 
everywhere with expressions of safisfaction and gra- 
titude. Groups of the natives collected in great 
numbers to see the visitors, and to express these feelings 
all along the route. 

CeLywayo very shrewdly suggested during the dis- 
cussions which were incidental to these proceeding, s, 
that the arraugeraent should include an olFensive and 
defensive alliance, and that as the army of the Zulus 
belonged to the Natal Government, the quarrels of the 
Zulus should belong to them too. He obviously had 
his relations with the neighbouring Dutch republican 
States ill his mind. Mr. Shepstone pointed out to him 
that the relation was not one of equality, but of subor- 
dination on tlie Zulu part ; and that the Govennnenl 
would, as a matter of course, send for the Zulu army 
when it wanted it, but would necessarily have to judge 
for itself of anything that might take the form of 
quarrel. Mr. Shepstone found that Cetywayo and the 
principal men of the tribe had a rooted dislike to the 
operations of the missiouaries, and wished that they 
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should all leave the country. The chief frankly ad- 
mitted the value of ‘ teaching,’ and said that if he 
thought he could remember what he learned he would 
he taught himself ; but he wished that the work of the 
missionaries should be limited to teaching. He, how- 
ever, finally agreed that the missionaries at present in 
the country should not be interfered with, that they 
should be assured against capricious expulsion, and that 
in any case where they were removed the full value 
of such property as they possessed should be secured 
to them. It was clear to Mr. Shepstone that the cMef 
was quite incapable of conceiving any form of personal 
violence towards a missionary other than such as might 
be involved in his removal, with aU his possessions, 
out of the land. Cetywayo objected at first to the 
establishment of rest-houses for Amatonga labourers 
passing through Zululand to work on the plantations 
in Natal, and his objection was manifestly based on the 
shrewd idea that such rest-houses might be made the 
small end of the wedge, and that the English occupa- 
tion of Zululand might be finally established through 
them. He, however, readily agreed that huts should be 
provided for the accommodation of such travellers in 
his own Kaffir kraals, and that all such stations should 
be placed under the charge of Mr. John Dunn, an 
English settler who is well known to him, and who now 
holds confidential relations with him, although, oddly 
enough, he was one of the white settlers who fought 
on the side of Umbulazi at the battle of Donduku- 
saka. 

The impression which Cetywayo made upon Mr. 
Shepstone during this interesting and very notable visit 
was, that he is immeasurably superior to any other 
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native chief he had ever come into communication 
with. He has a dignified bearing, and is unquestion- 
ably possessed of considerable ability and of much 
force of character. He was entirely frank and straight- 
forward in all his personal communications. At one 
part of the interview, when some of the old men were 
fencing subtilly wi(h an important point, he stopped 
them with the CKclamation, ‘ Silence all of you. You are 
like the wind, which says nothing when it speaks. 
Don’t you see what my father means ? He means so 
and so ; ’ putting down before them clearly and openly 
the exact point. He is naturally proud of the military 
traditions of his family, and especially so of the policy 
and deeds of his uncle Ohaka. But Mr. Shcpstone 
was convinced that he was already too old and too fat 
to aspire himself to military renown, and that he was 
quite sagacious euough to have formed a good mental 
grasp of the new circumstances by which lie is sur- 
rounded, and to liave become aware of the necessity of 
adjusting his own policy so as to meet them.- His great 
difficulty has hitherto been that he has of necessity had 
to preserve the belief of his people that he is a worthy 
descendant of Chaka, at the very time that he has been 
shaping his course so as to satisfy the new conditions of 
affairs. This most probably is the true explanation of 
much of the shiftiness and reserve of the early portion 
of his career, and of his bearing in all that related to 
the protection of his kinsmen in Natal. It will be 
manifest that these remarks upon the personal history 
and character of Cetywayo have an important bearing 
upon the social conditions and prospects of Natal. Mr. 
Shepstone was, however, of opinion from his own per- 
sonal observation and inqxdry, that Zululand is now very 
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tbinly inliabiled in comparison with Natal, and that the 
increase of its population is very much more checked 
by its own marriage regulations than by any amount 
of departure of refugees from it to neighbouring States. 
If this be true, it is perfectly manifest that the Zulu 
tribe must be a materially less formidable power now 
than it was on the first arrival of the English settlers in 
the colony, and during the warlike reign of Dingaan. 

But at the very time that the Secretary for Native 
Affairs was engaged with this expedition to Zululand, a 
series of events was also in progress that promises !o 
exert a very material inlluence upon the management 
of the so rapidly increasing native population within 
the colony. Erom an early period of the civilised 
occupation of the laud, a desire, in many cases amount- 
ing to a passion, arose among the natives to possess 
fire-arms. This was just one of the few advan- 
tages of the white man that did, unfortunately, 
exert a powerful attraction over the inert barbarian 
mind, In order to prevent the arming of the 
native population with guns, an Act was passed 
making it unlawful for anyone within the colony to 
possess fire-arms unless they were registered and 
stamped at the office of a magistrate ; and only 
limited quantities of gunpowder were allowed to be 
supplied to persons requiring it for sporting purposes, 
or for other legitimate use. When, however, the Dia- 
mond Fields on the Vaal Eiver had been brought into 
full activity, it was found tliat Kaffirs could be iudneed 
to work ill the mines for guns who would not work for 
any other wage. Guns were, accordingly, recklessly 
used as a medium of payment for native labour at the 
Fields, and it soon became a common thing for a young 
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Kaffir at Natal to go up to tlie Vaal Elver and work for 
some unscrupulous employer until he had earned a gun, 
and then to return to Natal with his prize. Inform- 
ation from time to time reached the magistrates of 
certain portions of the colony, to the effect that guns 
were being surreptitiously and unlawfully introduced in 
this way. Amongst other tribes, one large one, known 
as the Amalilubi, which was residing in one of the 
reserved locations close under the base of tlie Drakeu- 
berg mountains, was particularly compromised. In 
some kraals unregistered guns were seen, and when the 
Government messengers endeavoured to take posses- 
sion of them, in order to place tliem in the hands of 
the magistrate, they were carried off by force by 
the young men, in some instances loading them de- 
fiantly in the act, and under the avowed pretence that 
the guns belonged to Langalibalele, the chief of the 
tribe, and that they would be taken to him. These 
occurrences having been at last, reported to the head- 
quarters of the Government, and it having also come 
simultaneously to the knowledge of the authorities 
that overtures of some kind had been made from 
Langalibalele to chiefs living outside the colony to join 
him in resisting the Natal Government, the chief was 
summoned to appear and make explanations of his 
conduct, and of the turbulent behaviour of some of 
his tribe, first before the resident magistrate, and then 
before the Secretary for Native Affairs himself, at the 
seat of the Government. lie made frivolous excuses 
in reply to both calls, and did not appear, and when 
messengers from the Government were again sent up to 
insist upon his obedience, be treated them with inso- 
lence and insult. 
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The tribe of the Amahlubi, which thus became 
involved in acts of disobedience and insubordination to 
tlie Grovernment, was one of those which had originally- 
belonged to Natal, but which had afterwards been 
conquered and absorbed by Chaka. It returned into 
the. colony, however, after a prolonged residence in 
Zuhiland, in the year 1848, in consequence of some 
difference with Urapauda. The tribe then numbered 
7,000, and its prayer to be allowed to settle in Natal 
as a protection from Umpanda was acceded to by 
Lieutenant-Governor West. Langalibalele brought 
with him, under this permission, 8,000 head of cattle. 
The tribe at first settled down at a place called 
Emhlwanini ; but as it was afterwards found that the 
Dutch farmers had some kind of claim to the land 
there, Langalibalele was removed, somewhat unwill- 
ingly on his own part, to the sources of tlie Bush- 
man’s Elver, close under the Drakenberg, where land 
was apportioned to him, and where he was required 
to protect the settled parts of the colony in that direc- 
tion from petty thefts by some small parties of Bush- 
men, who lurked in the caves of the mountains, and 
were occasionally troublesome. 

Erom the time of his first arrival in Natal, al- 
though he came seeking for protection, Langalibalele 
was marked by an independent bearing, and an imper- 
fect recognition of the subordination which his position 
as a refugee in the land required. When ordered to 
remove to the Bushman’s Eiver, he did not do so until 
the Lieutenaut-Governor went up to Emhlwanini pre- 
pared to enforce his command, and he was always 
known to the resident magistrate as of sluggish and 
doubtful obedience ; one reason for this independence 
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of 'bearing was that be bad a somewhat distingnisbed 
and valuable reputation to preserve. He was reported 
amongst tbe Kaffirs to be a potent sorcerer wbo could 
rule the clouds ; and it was very largely believed that 
be could make rain, or stop rain, at his will, and that 
therefore the fertility of the ground, and the abundance 
of the harvest, was in his hands. Cetywayo has asked 
for the old rain-maker from the Natal Government on 
more than one occasion, that he might have him at 
hand to turn to account whenever there was an excep- 
ti'onally dry season. 

Laugalibalele’s last serious act of contumacy in the 
matter of the guns occurred just wlien the expedition 
was on the point of starting for Zululand ; a message 
was therefore sent to him to say that he would have to 
render an account of Ms conduct as soon as the Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs returned from the arrangement 
of the Zulu accession. 

Mr. Shepstona was back in Natal from Zululand 
on September 19. On October 4, messengers were 
for the third time sent up to Langalibalele requiring 
his presence, and coupled with an intimation that if he 
did not come this time he would be brought down by 
force. In accordance with this intimation 5,000 armed 
natives with some troops of mounted volunteers, 137 
of the 75th regiment of infantry, and two guns were 
sent up to Langalibalele’s place at the end of October, 
under the immediate personal control and command of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the Secretary for Native 
Affairs. 

Langalibalele, who had taken his own measures 
to ascertain what was passing in the lower districts of 
the colony, went over a pass of the Drakenberg which 
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is known as the Bushman’s Eiver pass, wiQi a small 
party of his immediate attendants, a few hours be- 
fore the Government party could reach his location, 
and he left instructions that the young men were to 
follow him with the cattle, but that the old men, 
women, and children were to remain in the kraals of 
the tribe. His object appears to have been to place 
his cattle in the hands of the Basutos, to prevent their 
being seized by the Government, and he had previously 
sent messages to Molapo, a chief of the Basutos, to 
ask him to take charge of the cattle as he was goiiig 
to offer an armed resistance to the Natal Govern- 
ment. 

Langalibalele’s instructions were closely obeyed, 
and on the day following his own departure over the 
mountain frontier, his cattle were in process of being 
driven np the pass into Basutoland. It so happened, 
however, that that mode of escape had been foreseen 
by the Natal Government, and a small party of mounted 
volunteers, with some Basuto attendants, had been sent 
np another less frequented pass, known as the Giant’s 
Castle pass, to stop the passage of the Bushman's Eiver 
pass at the Lop. Wlieu the volunteers, after a very 
difficult and fatiguing ride from the Giant’s Castle pass, 
along the upper and inner side of the mountains, 
ai'rived at the top of the Bushman’s river pass, they 
found the whole defile filled with cattle, and armed 
men driving them. Major Durnford, of the Eoyal 
Engineers, who was in command of this party, called 
upon the Kaffirs to stop, and attempted to bar the 
way by drawing a line of his men across the top of 
the ascent. Laugalibalele’s men, under the guidance 
of an Induna of the tribe, named Mabiihle, neverthe- 
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less pressed on, and being in very much larger force 
than the mounted volunteers, these were directed to 
retire before them. As soon however as they commenced 
their retreat, Mabuhle’s party began to fire upon them, 
taking up their own positions skilfully behind sheltering 
masses of rock as they did so, and three white men, of 
whom one was a son of the Colonial Secretary, and two 
of their attendant natives, fell. The small party of 
volunteers then retired out of fire, and the cattle and 
their drivers continued their flight, and ultimately 
Joined Langalibalcle in Basutoland, some 150 miles 
beyond the frontier. 

The Colonial authorities in the meantime proceeded 
to carry into effect the other jiart of the plan which 
they had arranged for the breaking up of the refractory 
tribe. They came up iu force to the boundary of the 
location, and sent notice into it that in three days the 
entire district would be occupied by the Government, 
and that all natives found in it with arms in their 
hands at the end of that time would be treated as 
rebels and enemies. At the end of the three days of 
grace the Government forces, consisting of the loyal 
natives and of mounted volunteers, swept through the 
location quite to the base of tlie mountains, burning 
down the huts, and encountering small bands of armed 
men, who attempted resistance here and there. When 
they reached the rugged ground at the bottom of the 
Drakcuberg, they found that the women and children 
of the tribe had been placed in caves and natural 
fastnesses, and were guarded there by a small remnant 
of the men left behind for the purpose, and it was 
rumoured that all the young men were to return to 
these retreats wlien the cattle had been placed in safety 
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in Basutoland. It was on this account manifest that 
these liu'king places and strongholds must be cleared 
out at once ; and this was accordingly done, i^nd the 
women and children were taken from them and sent 
down into the colony for safeguard. During this pro- 
ceeding the Government party were fired upon from 
the caves, and in some isolated instances a stubborn re- 
sistance was made by infatuated savages, which led 
to some acts of strong and stern retribution before the 
responsible leaders of the Government party could be 
aware of what was occurring. But with this exception’" 
the operations were effected with as much conside- 
ration for the unfortunate tribe which had thus become 
involved in the consequences of armed rebellion as was 
practicable under the circumstances. Some loss of life 
was incurred amongst the natives on both sides, but the 
impression upon the authorities, who were most anxious 
to carry out the stronghanded proceedings which had 
become unavoidable with gentleness and forbearance, 
was that as little violence had been used as could be 
expected where such impulsive and imperfectly disci- 
plined agents as native troops had to be employed. The 
Secretary for hlative Affairs, who is well known as one 
of the most steady and consistent advocates of the best 
interests of the natives, and who was present with the 
Kaffir contingent during the performance of this diffi- 
cult service, affirms unreservedly that in every case 
such acts of stronghanded violence as occurred were 
due to the culpable and fierce resistance of those who 
were its objects, and who Avell knew what must be the 
penalty of their resistance to the authority of the law ; 
and that the instances in which the agents of the 
Government were betrayed by hot blood into un- 
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justifiable violence were surprisingly few considering 
the circumstances which had to be dealt with. At any 
rate the orders of the Government were promptly and 
efficiently carried out, and the authority of the Govern- 
ment was effectually vindicated in the eyes of the 
native tiibes. 

A strong party of the Colonial forces had in 
the meantime followed Langalibalele and his cattle 
into Basutoland, and simultaneously with its advance 
an armed force of the mounted police from the Cape 
Doloiiy was sent into Basutoland to intercept the 
fugitives’ retreat in that direction, and to prevent the 
Basutos, who had now become virtually tributaries of 
the Government, from committiug themselves by show- 
ing him countenance. Letsie, the chief son of Moshesh, 
the well-known Basuto chieftain of past troubles, was 
a perfectly safe ally of the authorities, but some doubts 
were entertained of the loyalty of his younger brother 
Molapo, as it was perfectly clear there had been some 
understanding between him and Langalibalele, and 
that Langalibalele had been directing his retreat to- 
wards Idolapo’s residence in the Leribe district. When 
however Mr. Griffith, the representative of the Cape 
Government in Basutoland, appeared with a strong 
detachment of the mounted police, Molapo made a 
virtue of necessity, and undertook to assist in the 
capture of the fugitive. Mr. Griffith accordingly came 
upon him with fifty men of the police force just as 
he arrived with eighty-four of his tribe armed with 
assegais, at Molapo’s village, disarmed them and arrested 
the chief, his five sons, Ms brother, and three of his 
chief men. 7,000 of his cattle were found near, which 
were all seized by the Basutos. The main body of the 
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fugitive tribe were a little distance off, at the base of 
the Maluti mountains. Mr. Griffith proceeded at once 
to demand their surrender. Two hundred of them 
gave themselves up, but another portion of this party 
took up a strong position in a narrow gorge of the 
mountains aud fired upon the police, and were at once 
routed and dispersed, with the loss of ten of their men. 
On the following day, which was December 13, the 
pursuing party of 1,500 Natal Eaffirs and eighty volun- 
teers, under Captain Allison, arrived at Leribe, and 
the prisoners, with 5,000 of the cattle, were given up 
to him ; 2,000 of the cattle being awarded to the 
Basutos for the service they had rendered in their appre- 
hension. It had now been further ascertained tliat the 
fugitive chiefs ultimate inteution was to have made his 
way from Molapo’s place down the St. John’s river to 
join his brother residing there near the powerful and 
independent tribe of the Amampondas, who it was 
conceived might be induced to afford him protection. 

When Laugalibalele was seized at Leribe, the head- 
man, Mabnhle, who had led the resistance at the 
Bushman’s Eiver pass, was with him, and was ob- 
viously enjoying his confidence and taking a jiromineut 
part in the conduct of the escape. It was afterwards 
ascertained that Mabnhle had joined Laugalibalele im- 
mediately after the conflict at the pass, boasting to him 
that lie had killed the first white man who had fallen, 
and that he had continued to act for Langalibalde 
from that time until the arrival of the mounted 
police. Mabnhle was taken with the other prisoners 
and was put into handcuffs, but he managed in some 
way to effect his escape during the night, and has not 
been since heard of. It is quite manifest that he was 
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one of tlie most active and responsible agents in tlie 
act of rebellion, and moat probably he Avas the most 
dangerous adviser the old chief had near to him. 
Mabuhle, however clearly manifested courage, capa- 
city, and resolution in the bad cause to which he had 
committed his chief. 

Captain Allison returned to Natal safely with his 
prisoners, and Langalibalele, his sons, and the chief 
men of the tribe most compromised were arraigned for 
high treason and rebellion, and a special court was 
Constituted for their trial, consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor as supreme chief, his executive council, some 
of the resident magistrates, and six native Natal chiefs 
of equal standing with Laugalibalele himself. The trial 
was conducted according to the form and principles of 
native law, which has been retained in force in the 
colony for purposes of convenience ; that is to say, the 
crime was held to be primarily one of rebellion against 
the supreme chief, who by tradition, custom, and the 
acceptance and confirmation of the British authorities 
on settling the Government of the colony, is held to 
have an unquestionable claim to the obedience, service, 
and property of all subordinate chiefs and tribes 
living under his supremacy and rule. Several other 
men of the tribe who had been compromised in 
the acts of the chief in various ways, and who were 
taken in attitudes of resistance within the colony, were 
subsequently also tried in the same form. Twenty- 
three only of the accused were found to have insuffi- 
cient evidence against them for their conviction. The 
guilt of the rest was taken to be amply proved, and 
sentences of varying degrees of severity were pro- 
nounced against them. Langalibalele himself was held 
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to have incurred the penalty of death, hut was sen- 
tenced to banishment, or transportation, for life, which, 
of course, involved deposition from his office and 
confiscation of all his property. One of his sons, 
Malambnli, who was proved to have fired on the 
servants of the Government, was also transported for 
five years. Six otlier sons, and above 200 of the 
tribe, were sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour 
for terms varying from 20 years to two years ; but 
it was undei'atood that a considerable portion of these 
should be allowed to serve out their term of punish- 
ment as servants in the colony, being merely scattered 
about so as to favour the breaking up of tlie tribe as a 
connected community. Arrangements were tlien made 
with the Cape Government to allow the iinj)risomnent 
of the chief himself, and of one son, for the terms of 
their sentences, in Robben Island lying off Table Bay, 
which is the penal settlement of the old colony, and 
the chief and his son were sent to Eobben Island for 
this purpose on August 4, 1874. 

In the meantime an appeal was made against the 
sentence of the chief by the Bishop of Natal, to the 
Executive Council of the colony, on various points 
which were set out in detail, and argued by the Bishop 
on his behalf; and this appeal being rejected, and an 
application to tjie Supreme Court for an interdict to 
prevent the Governor from carrying out the sentence 
against the clfief having also been refused, the entire 
circumstances of the case were brought under the 
notice of the Secretary of State for the Colonies by a 
printed statement prepared by the Bishop, and also by 
personal explanations submitted by the Bishop in an 
interview. 
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The view taken, by the Bishop in pressing this 
appeal and protest substantially was that Langalibalele 
was not a conspirator ; that there was no satisfactory 
evidence of his having entered into treasonable en- 
gagements with other chiefs, or of his having intended 
himself to make any armed resistance to the Govern- 
ment, but that he was simply a victim of the turbulent 
spirit of his young men, who had a harmless and 
boyish ambition to possess themselves of guns ; and 
that when alarmed at the summons of the Government 
iie had merely desired to get out of the way until the 
trouble had blown over, that he might subsequently 
make terms for his submission and return ; and that the 
struggle at tlie pass was an uupremeditated and un- 
fortunate incident of the escape, due to the eagerness 
of the young men to save the cattle, and to the indis- 
creet and ill-considered attempts at arrest on the ])art 
of the Government The circumstances which chiefly 
weighed with the Government, and with the colonists 
at large, in rendering them unable to adopt this lenient 
view of the case wore, that the Government authorities 
at Cape Town were quite aware that overtures had been 
made by Langalibalele to Molapo, the brother of the 
principal chief of the Basutos, to assist him in resisting 
the Fatal Government, and that these overtures had 
been favoirrably received ; that the chief had allowed 
himself to be prevented, upon several occasions, from 
obeying tbe duly delivered summons of the Govern- 
ment to account for his conduct, by four of his chief 
men of well-known turbulent disposition, of whom one 
was Mabuhle tbe Induna, who led the retreat at the 
Bushman’s Eiver pass, and who fired the first fatal shot 
upon the colonial troops ; that this same Mabuhle was 
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allowed to continue in a position of responsible com- 
mand, and to Gondnct the farther operations of the 
retreat after he had told the chief of the armed 
resistance at the pass, and after he had boasted of his 
own prowess in killing the first white man ; that his dis- 
obedience to the call of the Government was deliberate, 
repeated, continued, and simultaneous with the surrep- 
titious and illegal arming of his young men with guns ; 
and, finally, that the hasty and defiant removal of the 
cattle was, in accordance with the custom of native 
tribes, an unmistakable indication of hoalile purpose^ 
and that the men elfecting this removal took their 
position deliberately and systematically behind rocks, 
and shot down white men who had refrained from 
firing upon them. 

Upon a careful review of all the circumstiuiccs of 
the case as they liad been placed before him, the Eight 
Honourable Her Majesty’s Sfecretary of State for the 
Colonies concluded that the recusant chief had most 
justly deserved to be pimished for refusing to obey the 
summons and the lawM commands of the Natal Gov- 
ernment, and for attempting to remove himself from 
the jmisdiction of that Government with his tribe and 
his cattle ; but he thought that it was not absolutely 
clear whether the ofience was due to a delibei-ate sclieroe 
of concerted resistance, or whether it was simply the 
effect of un founded fear and panic. He was also of 
opinion that it was unfortunate that counsel had not 
been provided for the chief when on his trial, and that 
Ms own ]fiea had not, under the circumstances, been 
taken as one of justification, or exteu nation, rather than 
as one of unconditional admission of guilt. He further 
conceived that there was some confusion and awkward- 
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ness in the proceedings wiiich had been adopted, as the 
criminal was tried by native law, because some part 
of the offence alleged was not criminal in the view of 
civilised law, and as charges were nevertheless intro- 
duced into tbe indictment which were cognisable by the 
ordinary law courts ; and he held that the evidence of 
the witness who testified to his defiant insolence when 
the summons of the Government was delivered to him, 
ought to have been supported by the corroborative 
testimony of other witnesses. Lord Carnarvon on these 
several grounds finally recommended to Her Majesty 
the remission of that part of the sentence which con- 
templated imprisonment in Eobbeu Island, and arranged 
with the Cape Government for Langalibalele’s residence 
under the surveillance of the police upon a suitable 
spot on tlie main land of the old colony, confirming that 
part of the sentence which involved banishment from 
Natal He also advised that due care should be taken 
to give the members of the broken up tribe a good 
start in life in their scattered and untribed condition, 
and that the tribal disruption should not be extended to 
any other tribe, as for instance to that of Putini, which 
had compromised itseff by sheltering the cattle, or 
giving other countenance to the rebellious chief. 

The most important, however, of the consequences 
of these incidents was that Lord Carnarvon sent Sir 
Garnet Wolseley out to Natal, as temporary adminis- 
trator of the government, with a commission to inquire 
exhaustively and thoroughly into the condition of the 
colony in the matter of its relations to the lai’ge native 
population which has so rapidly grown up within its 
precincts, and soon afterwards suggested a general 
consideration of their position in regard to the native 
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tribes by all the civilised colonies and states of South 
Africa, with a view to determine whether some organised 
plan of confederation, providing for mutual assistance 
and support, might not be agreed upon. His lordship 
also transmitted to Natal by Sir Garnet a further recom- 
mendation that, in the face of a re-examination of the 
whole question of the tribal government and localisation 
of the natives within the colony which would have to be 
made, the legislative council should be strengthened by 
the addition to its ranks of a larger number of members, 
who, on the ground of their having to represent the in- 
terests of a section of the community so numerous as 
the natives, should be appointed by the Government. 
This arrangement was accepted by the legislative council 
of the colony so far as to agree that eight members, 
nominated by the Government, should be added to the 
legislative council, previously consisting of 15 elected 
and 5 official members; and a Bill was passed through 
the assembly provi(Jing for this important change in 
the constitution during the year 1875. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s work of observation and 
inquiry having been completed, he has been succeeded 
in the Government by Sir Henry Ernest Bulwer, who 
assumed the functions of governor in the beginning of 
September last, 1875, and to whom will fall the 
difficult but most interesting and important task of 
completing the reorganisation of native rule within 
the colony, and of determining how best the too isolated 
masses of the rapidly multiplying Kaffirs can be brought 
within the influences of advancing civilisation. The 
forces which the Lieutenant-Governor has at his com- 
mand for maintaining order, and for effecting the defence 
of the colony at the present time, are one wing of a 
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regiment of infantry, a small detachment of the Eoyal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, 400 mounted volun- 
teers, and 850 foot volunteers, rifles, and artillery. 
Beyond this, reliance is placed upon the loyal natives 
of the colony, who are called up, armed with their 
native assegais, and mobilised by the magistrates, when- 
ever their services are required, and upon reinforcements 
from head -quarters at Cape Town in case of need. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS. 

The wliite population of Natal, amounting to 17,00l3 
individuals at tlie present time, is principally made up 
of English settlers who have arrived in the colony 
since 1847, and of the children of those settlers born 
within the colony. But there are still some of the 
original Dutch pioneers, who so gallantly fought the 
first battle with the savage tribes, and of their descen- 
dants, although very many of these sooner or later 
withdrew from the British territory to the independent 
states, heyond the mountains, on account of the more 
congenial and less constrained mode of life that is still 
open to them there. 

The Dutch farmers are principally found in the 
inland districts, comprised within the counties of Klip 
Eiver and Weenen which occupy the basin of the 
upper affluents of the Tugela, and of the Dmvoti 
which lies around the sources and upper streams of 
the river of the same name. They still hold the large 
farms which they acquired from their first occupa- 
tion of the land, and they still dwell upon these home- 
steads in the same primitive and semi-patriarchal way. 
They are, for the most part, self-contained, self-re- 
liant men ; but they are phlegmatic, unprogressive, 
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and rude. In many instances they have large families. 
They dwell in roomy, well-built houses, constructed 
either by their own or by their children’s hands ; and 
their chief occupation is looking after the large herds 
of cattle, the horses, and the sheep that roam over the 
wide and unenclosed pastures. They plant the orange 
and the peach-tree round their houses, and fence in a 
small patch of land for the cultivation of the vege- 
tables and grain that are needed for the support of 
their own families. Their wealth mainly consists in 
their live stock and in their land and homesteads. 
Tlmy ride and shoot well, have a sound judgment in 
the selection of suitable pasture, a keen eye for finiinal 
life, and especially for game, and an admirable skill in 
getting the waggon with its long team of yoked-in 
oxen through the barely tracked wastes of the wilder- 
ness ; but they trouble their heads little about tlie 
improvements of agriculture or the a])plications of 
science. Upon the wliolc, they prefer that the earth 
should be flat rather than round, and they scarcely 
desire education for their children beyond the narrow 
measure that is necessary to prepare them for the 
ritual observances of their Church. The Dutch boer 
everywhere accords a free hospitality to visitors, and 
is a pleasant, amusing, and in many points instructive 
acquaintance to those who take him in his own vein. 

The standard farm of the Dutch boer is 6,000 
acres in extent ; that is to say, it comprises something 
more than nine square miles of land, and, wherever 
this has been practicable, it consists of high hill-pastures 
for the summer, and sheltered vaUey-pastures for the 
winter. Where the Dutch districts of the colony are 
well filled up, each man therefore nevertheless lives 
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some three miles away from Ms neighbour. His boun- 
daries are marked by simple cairns of stone erected in 
conspicuous stations, and by the lines which can be 
traced between these. Wliat therefore meets the eye 
in these parts of the colony is broad swelling pasture 
unbroken by a fence, traversed only by rude waggon 
tracks scored into the sod by wheels and hoofs, but 
dotted here and there by cattle, horses, and sheep. 
The houses, backed by clumps of fruit trees and flanked 
by enclosed patches of cultivated ground, arc in these 
districts several miles apart. In the very admirable 
survey-map of the colony, just issued by Mr. Stanford, 
the larger part of the ground is seen to be divided in 
triangles and polygons of endless diversity of proportion 
and form, by lines that run mesh-like in all directions. 
These polygonal meshed spaces are the original 6,000 
acre holdings of the earliest settlers. 

In other divisions of the colony, where the ‘ up- 
country ’ English farmer has taken hold of the land, 
the general aspect is pretty much the same. There 
are the same broad, open, imfenced pastures, but as a 
rule the houses are closer together, and the cultivated 
enclosures are larger. Clumps of the blue gum-tree of 
Australia {Eucalyptus globulus), which is now natu- 
ralised in the colony, and which grows Avith incredible 
rapidity and facility, also pleasantly mark the positions 
of the homesteads in the wide landscape. These noble 
trees, in still air and when the distance is so great that 
their large size is not immediately appreciated, look 
very much like the cypresses of Eastern Europe, but in 
a brisk breeze they sway gracefully before the wind 
like dark green tree-feathers. The naturalised blue 
gum of Natal not uncommonly stands 120 feet high 
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when it is twelve years old. The houses and farm 
buildings of the settlers are often merely rude struc- 
tures of wattle and daub, with broad-eaved thatched 
roofs ; but in thriving homesteads these primitive erec- 
tions gradually get superseded, and replaced by more 
durable structures of burnt or sun-dried bricks, made 
out of the subsoil of the farm. 

The staple grain-crop of every settler’s home with 
which he first concerns himself, is the Indian corn, or 
maize, which grows everywhere throughout the colony, 
flom the mountain tops to the sea. This inestimable 
grain constitutes the chief part of the food of the large 
native popidation of the land, and enters also mate- 
rially into the dally fare of the white settler’s family 
as well. Its productiveness is very great ; a single 
grain produces a cob with from 700 to 1,000 grains. 
The plant requires only the rudest cultivation, but it 
grows best in deep soils, near streams of water. The 
average yield of this cereal is from 24 to 36 bushels 
per acre, and the value of the grain in the market is 
from 25. 6tZ. to 5s. or 6s. the bushel. 

Small patches of wheat are grown in most home- 
steads, at least to the extent that serves for the supply 
of bread to the family ; but wheat is not a favourite 
crop amongst farmers in general on account of its 
liability to rust and mildew in the ordinary season of 
harvest, which occurs in the wet months. It is, how- 
ever, a notable and really important fact that wheat 
ripens in the dry winter of Natal under a skilful system 
of irrigation, and that two crops of it may be grown 
in the year. There is a peculiar kind of wheat, which 
is a great favourite with the Dutch farmer, that is 
known as klein-corn. This vtu'iety is very hardy, and 
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makes excellent, so called, boer’s meal bread ; but the 
grain is difficult to thrash, on account of the tenacity 
with which it is held by the husk. It is for the most 
part ‘ trodden out ’ by oxen. Oats grow much more 
readily than wheat, but they are mostly consumed in 
the form of green forage. Barley thrives in some dis- 
tricts, and is employed as horse food. It is not yet 
malted in the colony. Kaffir corn, which is a species 
of millet produced largely by the natives for brewing 
their ‘ tchualla ’ or native beer, is naturalised every- 
where, and is used as horse-food in some places. 

The sweet potato, the tuber of the Convolvulus 
batata, is amongst root crops what maize is amongst 
grain. It grows everywhere, from the hills to the sea, 
with the utmost readiness and with the most marvellous 
luxuriance, and it is very largely employed as a food. 
It is a much larger tuber than the ordinary potato, 
and is sweet when boiled. Its English analogue, the 
true potato, however, also grows very well in the 
midland and hiU districts of the colony, and yields two 
crops in the year under skilful management. But it 
needs careful cultivation. The sweet potato is so much 
more hardy and easy to manage, that it sells in the 
market for almost half the price of the ordinary 
potato. Turnips and beet-root thrive well in suitable 
hill situations ; the sugar-beet in some rich valley soils 
attains to an enormous size. Some plants grown in 
the Moor River district in 1866 as an experiment, 
weighed 801bs. apiece. Clover and lucerne can both be 
toned to good account as artificial food in the uplands. 

The natural pastures of the colony are formed of a 
considerable number of grasses, which vary much in 
their quality and excellence, and which tend in many 
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situations to grow into a quite unwieldy luxiirian.ee and 
coarseness. The old Butch settlers distributed the 
natural pastures into two distinct classes accordingly 
as the grasses were what they termed sour or sweet. 
The distinction is, however, very indefinite and vague, 
and is perhaps best explained by the statement that 
‘ sour ’ grass is characterised by the more or leas abuu- 
dant jpresence of sedges and of plants that have a 
tendency to associate themselves with sedges, and that 
‘ sweet ’ grass is characterised by the entire absence of 
sedges and their allies. The old colonists secure a 
constant succession of tender young grass for pasturing 
their live stock, by continually burniug the grass in 
large patches as soon as it gets dry and unduly coarse. 
This leads to the ‘ grass fires ’ wliich are regular and 
frequent accompaniments of the ‘ dry season ’ through- 
out the colony, and which occasionally, under bad 
management or accidentally adverse conditions, become 
dangerous and destructive conflagrations. Tire travel- 
ler in a moonless uight may all at once, from some hill- 
top or ridge, see before him on the lower ground, 
what looks not unlike a large city brilliantly ht up by 
gas, the hues of fire quite simulating the appearance of 
regularly constructed streets. On hill -sides mimic volca- 
noes are represented when the line of frame sweeps down 
from the hill-top along the flanks of the protuberant 
ground. The flame under such circumstances from a 
distance has the aspect of a stream of bright incan- 
descent lava flowing down a volcanic cone. The city 
of Pietermaritzburg is so surrounded by lofty hifis that 
this volcano-hke efiect may continually be watched from 
it night after night upon the grandest scale. When 
the wind blows strongly during a grass fire, the line of 
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fire advances over the pasture at a rapid rate, occasionally 
even faster than a horse can travel, and when the fire 
comes upon tufts of tall coarse grass, like the aromatic 
Tambooti grass, which grows six and seven feet high, 
the flames leap up twelve and fourteen feet, and roar 
and crackle so that their sound can be heard even miles 
away. It is generally under such circumstances that 
serious damage is produced in consequence of the 
flames rushing suddenly down upon some unprepared 
homestead, and seizing upon its inflammable timber 
and thatch. The proper defence is to burn the gra^s 
down away from the building^ and gradually, when 
there is no wind, and when the progress can be con- 
trolled, so that on the arrival of any grass fire from 
without, it finds a broad bare space where no combus- 
tible is left on the ground to carry its ravages into the 
settler’s citadel and home. Even when a fire is seen 
advancing over the distant veldt, this defence may be 
successfully practised, and the flames be met by coun- 
terflames while they are yet yards away from the 
homestead, and at an altogether safe and respectful 
distance. When a grass fire is burning gently and 
steadily in the veldt, horses and oxen can be driven 
through the flames with entire impunity. But this of 
course cannot be done when the fire is fanned into fury ; 
and there is unfortunately always a tendency in a large 
grass fire to ‘ raise the wind,’ and constitute its own 
blast. Dming daylight the grass fires on the hill-sides 
and plains are characterised by soft clouds of smoke 
rising here and there over the landscape, and some- 
times blending themselves with the gathering mists 
and inurkiness of the coming storm. Great numbers 
of birds may be seen at such times, circling round and 
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round and hovering about the borders of the smoke, on 
a watch for grasshoppers, locusts, mice, and other unfor- 
tunate fugitives di'iven out abruptly from their usual 
haruits in tire pasture by the flames. Immediately after 
a grass fire the groundis black with the charred remnants 
of the dry vegetation. After a few hours the black be- 
comes russet, — the sable tint is exchanged for a reddish 
rusty-brown. The ‘ russet ’ then waxes soft and velvety 
with the dawn of the new verdure, and as the little green 
points of young grass shoot up through the charred 
ashes, the velvet dyes itself with a rich deep olive, and 
the olive then brightens day by day, until it assumes the 
brilliancy of the emerald. At the same time that this 
transformation is being brought about, gay flowers begin 
to present their bright hues in the midst of the pile of 
the olive and emerald carpet. The first to appear are 
small jonquil-like blossoms scattered as spangles in the 
rising verdure; then white daisy-lilre flowers open their 
eyes, and the flame-lily comes as a floral echo of the 
flames of the recent conflagration. Within a few weeks 
the dreary black expanse is changed to a close-shaven, 
tidy lawn, with a few scattered groups of web-ordered 
shrubs here and there, and with, occasionally trees 
rising above the shrubs, where either an environment 
of rock or a superabundance of moisture has aflbrdcd 
protectiou from the fire, and with circular tufts of sweet- 
scented lupins, or of rich metallic blue cyclomenas, or 
of pink and crimson wild indigo, or of yet more varied 
and graceful blossoms, enlivening the deepening sward. 

When the first Dutch settlers came down into Natal 
through the passes of the Drakenberg they brought 
with them large herds of oxen and cows, and spread 
these broadcast over the luxuriantly clad hills amongst 
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tlie buffaloes and antelopes, and these herds, left almost 
entirely to the natural pastures, multiplied so rapidly 
that most of their owners became wealthy merely from 
the increase of their cattle and the product of their 
dairies. The abundant oxen of the natives have been 
alluded to in various passages t)f their history as 
yielding the booty which excited the cupidity of the 
predatory and aggressive tribes, and as having been 
drawn upon, on various occasions, for purposes of 
subsidy or fine, as in the notable case in which 
Umpanda paid the boers a subsidy of 36,000 head of 
cattle for his recognition as the successor of Dingaau. 
It is, therefore, unquestionable that horned cattle are, 
so to speak, a natural production of the upland districts 
of the colony. 

The cattle of Natal are principally furnished from 
three distinct varieties; 1. The Africander; 2. The 
Zulu; and 3. The ^Fatherland, breed. The ‘Africander’ 
ox is a descendant from cattle possessed for an unknown 
time by the Hottentot race. It has a light body, with 
long legs and enormously wide horns. It is valued for 
its qualities as a draft animal, as it travels comparatively 
quickly with reasonably light loads ; but it is not much 
prized for either meat or milk. The ‘ Zulu ’ ox is 
native to the districts inhabited by the Zulu tribes ; that 
is, primarily and mainly to the region that lies on the 
seaward side of the Drakenbcrg Mountains. It is a 
small, light, and active animal, furnishing excellent 
meat, rendering good service, up to its stature and 
strength, as a draft animal, and is very hardy. It is 
the only ox that can be trusted to stand work in the 
climate of the low coast districts ; and it is essentially the 
great foundation of the Kaffir’s wealth. The ‘ Father- 
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land ’ ox is a descendant of cattle that were brought 
into Africa, from their European home, by the Dutch. 
He has the full heavy body, the small horns, and the 
meat and milk producing powers that make him of the 
highest value to the grazier. He also is very powerful 
as an animal for draft, but does not bear long journeys, 
or exposure and privation. He weighs, when fat, 
about 1,000 pounds, and he therefore requires a liberal 
diet. The Zulu ox in the same circumstances does not 
weigh more thau 400 pounds. The Africander and Zulu 
;yield a mixed breed which is known as the ‘ Bastard 
Zulu,’ and which is the greatest favourite of all for 
travelling and draft. 

The estimate of the number of horned cattle to 
Natal, in the year 1873, was 111.000 belonging in 
white colonists, and 357,000 belonging to the natives. 

If, however, the early experience of the Dutch 
farmers, or even that of the aboriginal tribes, with 
their cattle, had been maintained up to this time, the 
report would have concerned numbers enormously 
larger than this. Such was not the case, for the reason 
that in the year 1855 an epidemic sickness of the 
nature of pleuro-pnenraonia broke out amongst the 
cattle, and gradually travelled through all parts of the 
colony. The disease was of a very virulent form when 
it first appeared, and scarcely four per cent, of the 
cattle seemed capable of resisting the infection where 
it came. The price of draft oxen, which had been as 
low as 3Z., quickly rose to lOZ., and in many places 
draft oxen, so indispensable for heavy transport, became 
actually scarce. This induced the Dutch farmers to 
endeavour to have a second string to their how. When 
they first came down into Natal they had with them 
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about 20,000 wooUecl sheep, but under the treatment 
■which they received at first these animals quickly died 
away, and it was only when the boers began to ex- 
perience the ravages of the fatal epidemic among their 
cattle, that sheep once more appeared upon their farms, 
being brought down again from the Free States and other 
high regions of the interior. Since that time consider- 
able attention has been given to the improvement of 
the breed, and to the study of the conditions that are 
most favourable to its multiplication and healthy 
existence, and the result is that mutton is now as coi'n- 
mon as beef on the tables of the settlers, and that 
wool is an increasing staple of export. It was esti- 
mated that there were 289,000 wool-bearing sheep in 
the colony in the year 1873, besides numerous Natal 
hocks that were grazing in the Free State at the time 
of the return on account of its being the season of 
summer, when the Natal grass is most coarse. The 
great difficulty which has to be encountered in the 
management of sheep seems to be that in the natural 
circumstances of the country they are subject to danger 
from starvation at one period of the year, and from 
repletion at the opposite season, and that this risk has 
to be met by judicious handbng and artificial restrictions 
and expedients. Small flocks seem more adapted to 
the conditions of the land than large ones. It is gener- 
ally considered that the annual increase of sheep on 
well-managed, healthy farms is not less than 33 per 
cent., notwithstanding various drawbacks that affect 
them as live stock. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the natives have a 
sheep of their own, but it is a comparatively small and 
somewhat delicate animal, and defies all attempts to 
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improve its breed. The Kaffir sheep is a curious, uglj 
creature, with a quantity of dark brown hair mingled 
in with its scanty wool. It weighs from 50 to 60 
pounds, yields excellent mutton, and has a fat tail. It 
has been considered by some authorities as being most 
probably a cross between the sheep and the goat, 
and by others as being a modified form of the Siberian 
goat, or mouflon (Caprovis musimon). The Kaffirs 
also have numerous flocks of goats, which they value 
exceedingly. The number of hairy fleeced sheep pos- 
sessed by the natives in Natal in 1873 was estimated at 
54,000, and the number of their goats at 153,000. 

It has been found by some enterprising settlers in 
the higher districts of the colony that the Angora goat 
thrives well on many farms that are not satisfactory for 
sheep. The animal yields good meat, furnishes a skin 
that is more valuable than sheep-skin, and supplies a 
clip of hair that is worth 25. %d. a pound in England. It 
is also more hardy than the sheep, and requires scarcely 
any care beyond keeping it from breeding more than 
once in the year. In 1873 there were between 19,000 
and 20,000 Angora goats in the colony. 

Horses have been from the first a favourite and 
fairly successful stock with the old Dutch colonists. 
Many of them had large troops. But it is only re- 
cently that much care has been given to improve tlie 
breed. Horses in Natal are liable to attacks of 
epidemic sickness which are occasionally very fatal. 
This is especially the case on the low-lying districts of 
the coast. On the other hand, there are some hill- 
districts in which horses, with fair care, do very well 
indeed. The number of horses in 1873 in Natal was 
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returned at 12,000 belonging to while settlers, and 
between 7,000 and 8,000 belonging to natives. 

There is one general remark which seems to apply 
with almost equal force to all kinds of live stock in 
Natal. Successful and profitable management of it 
requires that artificial food should be provided dur- 
ing one period of the year. This may be readily 
managed by a judicious alternation of crushed Indian 
corn and sliced root crops. In regard to cattle it has 
been actually found that nothing produces flesh and 
milk more quickly than maize. Under judicious ar- 
rangements this food is quite calculated to take the place 
of the oil-cake of the stall-feeder at home. The plan 
which has been found most successful with milch cows 
is to feed them in the stalls with crushed maize when 
they are brought home in the evening, then to milk 
them, and afterwards to feed them again with cut roots. 
In the morning they are once more fed with crushed 
maize, milked, and then turned out on the pasture. 

The general condition to be aimed at by English 
farmers in the colony seems to be to form homesteads 
upon which ah the leading necessaries of the family 
are in the first instance provided, and in which after- 
wards as many sources of return as possible are deve- 
loped, to add supplementary contributions to the in- 
come. It is a suggestive fact, and one that very largely 
illustrates the circumstances of the farming settler’s life, 
that in a recent year, when 24,388 acres of land were 
under crops and in European occupation, in the mid- 
land and upland districts of the colony, it was found 
that only 279 of these acres were concerned in the 
realisation of produce which was capable of export, 
' and that the value of the exportable produce from these 
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acres did not exceed 2,316/. This, of coiir.se, is irre- 
spective of the wool grown upon the uncultivated pas- 
tures. In the neighbourhood of the town settlements 
very small farms have been found in some instances to 
yield remunerative returns, on account of the facilities 
then afforded for the disposal of marketable produc- 
tions. Thus, in the neighbourhood of Pietermaritzburg, 
notwithstanding the readiness with which land can be 
acquired, it has rarely happened that more than 150 
acres arc cultivated by one occupier. Previously to 
the year 1865, before the commercial crisis of that 
period liad affected the fortunes and habits of the 
citizens, and wlien every man had his riding-horse, if 
not his riding horses, oat hay alone yielded a large and 
certain return upon these suburban farms, in some in- 
stances amounting to as much as 15/. per acre. Butter, 
cheese, bacon, and butcher’s meat in such circumstances 
can also be turned to ready account. On remote farms 
butter and wool, on the other hand, have remained 
almost the only produce that is capable of transport in 
the conditions of the colony. It still continues to be a 
pressing and very interesting problem, how best some 
additional remunerative industries may be found for up- 
country settlers who are far away from the advantages 
of ready markets. The opening out of more easy and 
cheap means of inter-communication and transport, as 
a matter of course, will materially assist in furnishing a 
satisfactory solution of this difliculty. 

In Pietermaritzburg itself there is a large open 
piece of ground, or square, reserved for the purposes of 
the sale of produce, with a market-house, in front of 
which the wagons of the farmers may be drawn up. 
A market bell is here rung at nine every morning, and 

0 
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farm produce and trade articles, consisting of wool, 
skins, corn, maize, poultry, butter, salt meat, fruit, 
vegetables, firewood, ivory, and ostrich feathers, are 
disposed of by auction ; the scene being generally a 
very lively one, as the market-house constitutes a kind 
of exchange and lounge for the citizens, who come to 
look on and chat with their friends, as well as to buy. 
On the Saturday more general sales follow the ordinary 
mart of the day, and rival auctioneers dispose unre- 
servedly of all kinds of articles arranged upon planks 
and tressel-supported tables spread under the shade Gf 
syringa trees, which in spring are covered with huge 
bunches of feathery, lilac-like, heavily scented flowers. 
Oxen, horses, wagons, carts, and even farm-houses and 
farms are submitted to the arbitrament of tlie liammer 
on these occasions. The writer remembers one in- 
stance of a gentleman, who was rather weak on the 
point of auctions, having sauntered in at a time when 
a lively bid of two shillings, for some unknown thing, 
had just been made, and feeling himself unable to 
resist the natural impulse of his disposition where such 
a trifle as two shillings was concerned, ventured a ran- 
dom shot, and raised the offer to ‘ half-a-crown.’ When 
shortly afterwards the purchase was knocked down to 
him for half-a-crown, however, he was infinitely sur- 
prised to find lie liad bought an up-country farm of 
6,000 acres, for which he had no earthly use, at half- 
a-crown an acre. 

The city of Pietermaritzburg, the seat of the Go- 
vernment of the colony, is very pleasantly situated. It 
stands upon a low, rounded, almost plain-like ridge, 
which runs with a gentle gradient down from west to 
east, and which has broad swelhng and undulating 
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slopes passing ofl' towards the port and tlie sea to the 
south, and a lofty wall of bold hills, just verging into 
mountains, enclosing it on the north. At the west end 
the ridge rises some feet above the town, at a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile from its boundary, and is 
there crowned by the military station of Fort Napier, 
a kind of barrack defended by an earth rampart. This 
work overlooks and entirely commands the town, but 
is itself dominated in turn by yet higher ground towards 
the north-west, The city retains exactly the same form 
of arrangement that it had when it was first laid out 
by its Dutch founders. It consists of eight parallel 
thoroughfares about 180 yards asunder and a mile 
and a half long, and those are crossed at convenient 
intervals by transverse streets of similar character, some- 
thing more than a mile in length, The main streets 
are still known by their old Dutch names, Burger, Loop^ 
Langmarkt, Kirk, Pietermaritz, Baum, Burg, and Grey- 
ling. But it is properly the blocks of land between the 
thoroughfares, rather than the thoroughfares themselves, 
which are distinguished bythese names. In the original 
idea the land between the thoroughfares was cut up 
into neat quadrangular blocks, which were termed 
Erven, and which contained nearly two acres each 
of ground. Every one of these four-cornered plots 
was considered to be the fitting and proper allotment 
for a citizen’s town-house. In the outskirts and more 
retired parts of the town each house still stands as it 
was first built, in its own two acres of garden ; but in the 
more densely occupied districts the original erf has been 
divided and divided again, so that in some parts the 
buildings are in contact and continuous. This is most 
especially the case in the two principal and most central 
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streets, Church Street and Long Market Street, From 
the heights above, the town still wears, however, very 
much the aspect of a large garden besprinkled with 
residences, and just crystallising into compact brick and 
mortar nuclei here and there. From the summit of 
the town Ilill, some twelve hundred feet above the city, 
there is a bird’s-eye view of this character that is of 
exceeding magiiiilcence and beauty. Until very re- 
cently open water-courses, fed from streams above Fort 
Napier, ran through all the principal streets of the town. 
These water-courses still furnish the supply to tSe 
houses, but they arc gradually getting enclosed into 
covered conduits. 

There are still some few of the original Dutch 
houses in Pietermaritzburg. These are one-storied 
structures, with regular rows of tall windows, balanced 
with stiff formality at either side of the central door, 
and looking out upon a raised platform, or stoep, having 
a seat at each end for the evening lounge and pipe. 
The rooms are for the most part lofty, with ceilings of 
planked wood. Buildings of two or throe stories, and 
of a more solid and pretentious character are rapidly 
making their appearance in the more frequented parts 
of the town, and there are churches and chapels for the 
several denominations of religions faith ; Eoman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Church of South Africa, 'Fresbytorian, 
Eeformed Dutch, Wesleyan, and Congregationalists. 
The Government-house stands in its own gardens at the 
western extremity of the town, looldng pleasantly out 
to Fort Napier, and the last constructive effort has been 
the erection of a fine Court-house to supersede the old 
Hall of the Volksraad, which continued to do duty as a 
hall of judicature until it had nearly completed the 
suffocation of judges and advocates. 
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The gardens of Pietermaritzburg and of all the 
upland districts that are beyond the semitropical in- 
fluence of the coast, are filled with an immense variety 
of cultivated Idnds of fruit. The peach, nectarine, and 
apricot ripen splendidly as standards in the open air. 
One kind of peach known as the St. Helena peach, which 
is yellow, and with a firm fleshy pulp that clings to the 
stone, and that makes it as much like a plum as a peach, 
is in such incredible abundance that in some places 
pigs are fed upon the ripe fruit, and in old orchards 
the ground is at times almost paved with the stones of 
the drupes that have fallen ungathered from the tree. 
The loquat and tlie grauadilla are produced in perfec- 
tion, as are also the fig, medlar, guava, white mulberry, 
apple, pear, quince, raspberry, and pomegranate. The 
lemon is everywhere, and the orange in warm, sheltered 
spots like the valleys of Weenen. The almond and the 
walnut are common. The vine grows readily, but 
the grape requires some care and special skill in its 
management, on account of the too abundant rain 
of the time of the year when it ripens. Until very 
recently the strawberry would only produce its fruit 
in the most fitful and sparing way, but it is now abun- 
dant in the gardens about Pietermaritzburg, in con- 
sequence of some variety that is well suited to the 
climate and place having been introduced from one of 
the gardens of a missionary living beyond the frontier. 
The tomato thrives with incredible luxuriance. Amongst 
the vegetables that ai'e more or less common in the 
gardens of the uplands must be named the pea, bean, 
eschalot, cucumber, pumpkin, vegetable marrow, yam, 
potato, turnip, carrot, parsnip, spinach, lettuce, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, celery, radish, cress, artichoke, and 
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onion. It should also be understood that the gardens 
of the uplands are gay with flowers, in the sunshine of 
the winter, as well as in the summer. Eoses blossom in 
great variety, one of them, a large white rose that 
grows on a luxuriant stem, easily trained into a lofty 
fence, being of great beauty. The oleander covers its 
thick evergreen shrub with grand clusters of flowers. 
The giant flowered brugmansia hangs out its massive 
clusters of bells, and makes the evening air heavy with 
its almost sufibcating fragrance. Blue ipoma^as cover 
low out-buildings with a perfect canopy of colons. 
Passion-flowers hang down from the stout boles of the 
blue gums. The many-hued verbenas keep the par- 
terres bright with their almost endless succession of 
brilliant blossoms. The night-blowing cereus insinuates 
its delicately fringed floral tassels into the gloom of the 
deepening twilight. The golden willow of Australia, a 
flowering mimosa with bright yellow blossoms, but, 
with lance-shaped foliage somewhat resembling that of 
the willow of England, turns every nook in which it 
is allowed to insert its roots, into a thicls; evergreen 
shrubbery, and not unfrequcntly splits itself asunderwith 
the weight of its own too eager growth. It is said that 
another plant, the silver wattle of Australia, grows, 
when planted for firewood, with such rapidity, that 
each plant furnishes a ton of wood every five years. 

The population of Pietermaritzburg consists of 
3,200 Europeans, about half the number of native 
servants, and 100 Indian coolies also engaged in service. 
The white population is made up of the civil employis 
of the Government, the lawyers, professional men, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and artisans, and the families and 
dependants of these several classes. The ‘ great town ’ 
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is known to the natives as ‘ Uuigungundhlovu,’ and 
they hold tiiat its origin was simply a removal of the 
‘ great place’ by the Dutch boers when they destroyed 
Dingaan’s lai-ge kraal in Zululand, and founded their 
own capital in Natal. In the various up-country 
districts of the colony there are sundry little centres of 
settlement, or ‘ townships,’ which are miniature repro- 
ductions, each in its way, of the capital town, and 
which are generally the seats of the magistrates of the 
several districts. The principal of these are Lady- 
smith, on the Klip Eiver ; Grey town, on a small affluent 
of the upper part of the UmvoLi Eiver ; and Eichmond, 
on the Ilovo Eiver. Weenen, which was one of the 
favourite centres of the Dutch in the early days of their 
settlement, and which is 2 >]aced on the Bushmans Eiver, 
has ceased to be a magi,stracy in consequence of its 
being planted so much out of the way in deep close 
valleys ; and tlie more convenient site to which the seat 
of the magistracy has been transferred, higher up 
on the river where it is crossed by the main road to 
tlie interior, has not yet grown into tlie dimensions of 
even a miniature township. With the exception of these 
places, there are no other concentrations and gatherings 
of houses that can be spoken of as more than village 
settlements of the most rudimentary type. 

The ciz’cumstances of the coast districts of the colony 
are materially different from those of the uplands, in 
consequence of the fact that there the settler has the 
ojzportunity of engaging himself in the imodiiction of 
some kinds of valuable exportable produce, first and 
foremost amongst which stands sugar. The cane was 
introduced from the Mauritius in 1849, and grown in 
the neighbourhood of the Umlilali Eiver. The first 
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sugar of Natal was manufactured by an old West Indian 
planter in 1850, the cane being crushed by a wooden 
roller hewn out of a ship’s mast, and the juice being 
evaporated and concentrated in a common iron cooking 
pot. In the year 1852, Mr. Morewood, the planter of 
the first Mauritius cancj was crushing near the Umhlali 
Eiver, by rude machinery driven by a horse, and was 
boiling his juice in a brick-built, iron-roofed shed 
erected for the purpose, which was thus virtually the 
parent sugar manufactory of Natal. At the last official 
return, there were 6,400 acres of land planted with th« 
sugar cane, and 8,500 tons of sugar had been made, and 
40,000 gallons of rum distilled during the year. This 
manufacture had been carried out by fifty- five mills 
driven by steam power and by nine mills driven by 
horses or oxen. 

The sugar plantations of Natal are entirely confined 
to a belt of land that lies at a low level, and within 
from a dozen to twenty miles from the sea. The main 
coast road, both northwards and southwards, therefore, 
runs through the heart of these plantations. The most 
suitable land, however, does not extend continuously 
throughout the entire length of the coast district, but 
is scattered in patches, which are capriciously inter- 
mingled with unsuitable tracts, and which, therefore, 
require to be picked out with some technical know- 
ledge and judgment. The cane, nevertheless, thrives 
quite as well upon the slopes of low hills as upon the 
actual plain. The chief localities that are engaged in 
the manufacture of sugar on the tract of coast north- 
east of the port are, the Urageni Valley, the Compen- 
sation Flat, the Umhlanga and Uinhloti, Victoria and 
the Tongaat, the Umhlali and Umvoti, and New 
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GiielcTeiiand, beyond the latter river ; and in the 
opposite direction, the Isipingo, the lower Umkomanzi, 
and the Umzinto and Ifafa districts. Many of the mills 
which are now in operation in the colony are of large 
power, and of the most perfect construction and finish. 
There have been exceptional instances in which four 
tons of sugar have been made from an acre of cane, 
and there was a time when Mafal sugar sold for 40 Z. 
the ton. The average yield of the plantations at the 
present time is stated to be about a ton and a half per 
acre, with a price varying from 17/. to 19/. per ton. 

The natives in some measure take to the work of 
the plantations, and make useful hands when they can 
be induced to apply themselves continuously and 
steadily ; but they are so obstinately averse to engage- 
ments for prolonged terms of service, and are so ca- 
pricious and fitful in their habits where labour is con- 
cerned, that it has been found absolutely necessary to 
introduce Indian coolies for the cultivation of the plan- 
tations. These coolies are brought from Madras and 
Bombay, under engagements for five years’ service, and 
at the expiration of their terra are either sent back to 
India, or are allowed to settle in the colony. There 
were nearly 4,200 Indian coolies in Natal at the time 
of the last official return, and the sanction of the 
Secretary of State has recently been given for a material 
increase of their numbers. 

The average yield of sugar upon thirteen well- 
managed plantations in Natal is found at the present 
time to be from one and a quarter to two tons per 
acre ; the percentage of juice procured from the cane 
varying from 50 to 70 ; the density of the expressed 
juice, by Beaume’s saccliaroraeter, ranging from 7“ to 
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11° ; and the quantity of dry sugar yielded from each 
gallon of juice amounting to from one ounce to one ounce 
and foim-fiftha. The price realised for the sugar varies 
from 20/. lOs. to 21/. 15s. the ton, and the vacuum- pan 
sugar of one estate has realised 26/. the ton. It has 
been remarked that plantations near the sea have a 
considerably less dense juice than those which are 
situated further inland, the difference being in extreme 
instances so much that in one case 2,800 gallons of juice 
are required to make each ton of sugar, while in the 
other instance 1,700 gallons arc enough. 

The great advantage that the sugar planter has 
hitherto enjoyed in Natal has been tlie comparative 
cheapness of land, and the presence of a certain 
amount of very low-priced native labour. The cost of 
land, as a matter of course, has always borne an im- 
verse ratio to its distance from the port. An addition 
of 35 miles has hitherto increased the cost of transport 
of the sugar as much as 2/. per ton. In the remote 
districts, towards the Tugela, or the Umzimkulu, land on 
this account can be had for 30s. an acre, which would 
cost 5/. an acre within a few miles of Durban. Sugar- 
land has, however, recently been sold within a few 
njiles of Dimban at prices varying from 13/. to 22/. per 
acre. 

The chief drawback to sugar planting is the large 
capital that is required for the erection and maintenance 
of costly machinery. This has beeu one reason why 
planting has not been entered upon even more exten- 
sively in Natal. It has accordingly been proposed to 
meet this difficulty by the adoption of a plan that has 
been successfully employed elsewhere, and which con- 
sists in the erection of a mill to be used in common 
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by several small planters settled round. It is be- 
lieved that this plan may be very extensively adopted 
in the colony, and the arrangements suggested by 
practical men as those which are most likely to be 
attended with a satisfactory result, contemplate the 
erection of a mill by the owner, or owners, of a suffi- 
ciently large estate, and the leasing of the surrounding 
land to growers, upon conditions which include the 
supply of cane to the mill. A planter of large expe- 
rience in the Victoria county states that mills of this 
character shotdd be calculated to manufacture from 
three and a halt' to twelve tons of sugar per day ; that 
each planter should have from 150 to 200 acres of 
land, of which one-fourth, or at most ono-third, is to 
be re-plautod annually ; and that the rnillowner should 
receive one-third of the sugar that he manufactures as 
the payment for the manufacturing, when the planta- 
tion is within eight miles of the port and when it is 
within one mile of the mill ; but that tire arrangement 
needs to be modified according to an easily determined 
scale when tire mill is at a greater distance from the 
port, or when the planter has further to carry his cane. 
The scheme presumes that the cane is delivered to the 
manufacturer at the mill, and that he has the whole 
trash of the cane for fuel. It is calculated that after 
ample allowance for transport, planting, manuring, 
rent, and all other necessary charges, the planter’s share 
of the sugar should return him at the very least a clear 
profit of 400?. a year, upon the manufactured produce 
of 50 acres of cane, and that he should be able to get 
a very good start under such a system, with a capital of 
from 800/. to 1,500/. Two other plans, for the estab- 
lishment of central sugar-factories have also been 
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suggested. In one of these it is assumed that the 
owners of several small contiguous estates shall com- 
bine to erect a mill, which is to be worked for the 
general interest by a salai'ied manager ; in the other, it 
is proposed that the proprietors of surrounding land 
shall grow cane for one central millowner. Under both 
these arrangements, however, greater difficulty would 
obviously have to be overcome than where the central 
millowner is also the proprietor of the land, and free to 
make his own arrangements with tenants for planting. 

Coffee was Ih'st planted in the neighbourhood (sf 
Durban nearly twenty years ago. But the experiment 
was at that time looked upon as a curious and very 
questionable proceeding, and no particular attention 
was drawn to the matter for the next eight years. In 
the year 1863, however, there was a sndden rise in 
public estimation and confidence, and several planta- 
tions were speedily made. From the last official 
return it appeared that there were at that time close 
upon 4,800 acres of land planted with coffee in Natal, 
and that in 1873 the coffee crop gathered upon these 
amounted to nearly 754,0001bs., with a value for the 
actual export of 3,500Z. Within the last three or four 
years, however, there has been a material check in the 
yield of the plantations and in the prosperity of the 
planters. Thus the value of the export of coffee in 
the year 1870 had risen to 7,500^. In the following 
year it was 5,600Z; in 1872, 8,500/. ; but in 1873, 
only 3,500/.; and in 1874, 3,300/. 

Some well- qualified authorities in the colony incline 
to attribute the recent failures in the plantations to 
mistakes in the choice of ground, injudicious and 
erroneous methods of cultivation, deficient capital, 
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want of efTicient labour, and accidental unfitness of 
season ; and maintain tliat these are all circumstances 
which are to be successfully combated by energy, 
resource, and a larger experience. The general im- 
pression that seems to have been left from the investi- 
gation of the results, and from the consideration of 
the various elements that are concerned, appears to be 
that cofiee has been, and may be, grown in Fatal to a 
profit, but that the margin with success is too small to 
allow of mistakes or mismanagement, and that, ulti- 
mately, it will only be grown profitably by those who 
know well what they are about. What is principally 
nsisted upon is, that the land must be of inconsiderable 
elevation and within eight miles of the sea ; that it 
shall consist of good chocolate loam, or of gritty gravel 
with decomposing fi'agmenta of shale ; that the plant 
shall be efficiently sheltered from the wind by other 
plants of a character not grown for remunerative 
return, and, therefore, not exhaustive in themselves ; 
and that the estate shall be effectually manured. A 
favourite mixture employed in Ceylon for this purpose, 
and con.sisting of 24 per cent, of organic matter, 36 
per cent, of salts of phosphoric acid, 26 per cent, of 
alkaline salts, and of from 3 to 4 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime, is especially recommended, to be sprinkled on 
the ground, in the proportion of about four ounces to 
each plant, and then scraped in with the hoe. There 
is one peculiarity of the climate, which is dwelt upon 
as being unfavourable to coffee, and as therefore re- 
quiring to be very jealously watched by the planter, 
and to be met by counteracting expedients, namely, 
its uncertainty. Coffee especially requires an interval 
of rest after its berries have been plucked. In Natal 
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the early rains of late winter or of commencing 
spring, too commonly bring forward the blossom too 
soon, and expose it to the risk of being afterwards 
nipped by drought and wind. A very admirable little 
handbook, describing the culture and preparation of 
coffee in Natal, has recently been printed by Mr. H. E. 
Stainbank, one of the most experienced planters in the 
colony. The little volume is published by Mr. 
Stanford, of Charing Cross. 

Arrowroot has been successfully cultivated on the 
coast districts in Natal for many years. It grows 
readily on land that is not good enough for either sugar 
or coffee ; may be produced many yearn in succession 
from the same ground ; is less affected by vicissitude of 
weather than almost any other crop ; requires only 
rude buildings ; needs care, rather than skill, for its 
manufacture ; and is by no means exacting in the 
matter of capital. Tor these several reasons it was a 
very favourite crop with the earlier English settlers, 
and if it has not continued so up to the present time, 
it is mainly because the planters believe that they have 
found some more available employment for their 
energies and time. Arrowroot requires an ample 
supply of good running water for its manufacture, and 
is so dehcate that it demands the most absolute clean- 
liness in every stage of the process, and even in its ffn- 
ished state is prone to be injured by accidental contami- 
nation after it has been packed on shipboard. It has 
generally been considered that a thrifty industrious 
man with a capital of 600Z., and 100 acres of suitable 
land, can make a very fair living by planting arrowroot. 
The yield should be about one-third of a ton per acre, 
worth 13Z. As much as 9 , 0001 . worth of arrowroot 
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has been produced in Fat'al in the year. The value of 
the years export for the last return was 2,200/. 

Tobacco can be successfully cultivated in Natal, 
both in the coast district and in the hill regions. It 
yields an entirely satisfactory return, but needs a good 
soil, is an exhaustive crop, and requires some skill and 
a great deal of attention. It is, however, unquestion- 
ably one of the subsidiary industries that maybe drawn 
upon by farmers of energy and resource. 

The cotton plant grows very readily and luxuriantly 
io Natal, and various attempts have been made to turn 
this circumstance to account ; in no case, however, with 
a success sulFiciently marked to establish cotton-planting 
as an accepted inditstry. In the year 1849 Mr. Chiap- 
pini, a Cape Town merchant, gathered 8,925 lbs. of 
clean cotton from a small plantation of twenty-nine 
acres, and sold it in England for fivcpencc a pound. In 
1848 Mr. Bergtheil, well known in Natal for many 
years as an enterprising and energetic colonist, intro- 
duced, by his own personal resources, 200 German 
settlers to grow cotton, and settled them at the spot 
near Pinetown, which is now known as New Germany. 
Within three years twenty bales of cotton, weighing from 
250 to 300 lbs. each, were shipped from this settlement 
and sold in Manchester for prices varying from sixpence 
to twenty pence the pound. The German settlers, how- 
ever, then found more remunerative occupation in joro- 
ducing and carrying food supplies for the neighbouring 
community at the port. Sundry other efforts have 
subsequently been made, but with only similar nega- 
tive results. Some bales have appeared amongst the 
exports every year since 1864, the value in each year 
varying between 2,200^. and 5,700/., and having never 
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been less than the previous sum, excepting in the year 
1874, when it amounted to only 1,1 OOZ. 

Attempts have been made to grow ilax in Natal, but 
hitherto without any remunerative result. The general 
impression regarding the plant seems to be that it is of 
too delicate a nature to be able to bear the sudden 
changes of temperature and moisture to which it is ex- 
posed in the climate of Natal. The New Zealand flax 
(Phormium tenax), which, however, is a day-lily, and 
not flax, is of a much hardier habit, and will, probably, 
before long be turned to good account in the colony. 
The surveyor-general, Dr. Sutherland, who has given 
considerable attention to its pecidiarities, has been very 
successful in its cultivation, and is carefully completing 
his arrangements to test the possibility of manufacturing 
from it serviceable fibre. It is, perhaps, worthy of 
note that the aloes of South Africa, to Avhich the 
Phormium in some respects approaches in its botanical 
affinities, also yield a considerable quantity of very 
tenacious fibre. 

The gardens of the coast districts add some very 
important fruits to those which have been spoken of as 
being successfully grown in the more elevated regions 
of the colony. The pine-apple grows everywhere in 
the utmost luxuriance and in the highest perfection. 
The banana, with its clumps of broad plume-like 
leaves, and its heavy bunches of yellow fruit, is the 
ornament of every garden. The orange groves of the 
coast planters compare favourably on every ground 
with the well-known groves of Constantia, in 
the neighbourhood of the Cape. The Sesamum, 
which yields the Gingilie oil, and the earth-nut 
{Arachis hypogeia)^ a kind of bean which buries itself 
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in loose sandy soil as it ripens, are botli grown by tlie 
natives of the coast. Both tiie sesamnm and tlie 
earth-nut yield a very pure and valuable oil. Ginger 
and turmeric of excellent quality occur in the gar- 
dens. Natal cayenne is well known in England. 
The Messrs. Jameson of Durban have already made 
some marked progress in turning to practical account 
the various garden treasures of the coast. They now 
prepare preserved fruits, in considerable quantity, with 
the sugar of the colony. The small mandarin orange, 
ormatji, the Cape gooseberry, the very curious ama- 
tungulii, the loquat, the guava, the pine-apj^le, and 
the shaddock are all excellent staples of tlieir pre- 
serves ; and the granadilla, and rosolle made from 
the bracts of the Hibiscus sabdariffa, are occasional 
products that deserve to be generally known, They 
also compound a very choice and delicate curry powder, 
and make chutneys of delicious flavour from the banana, 
mango, and tamarind. 

The town of Durban stands, as has been already 
slated, upon the sandy flat which interveues between 
the mouth of the Umgeni Diver and the Inner Bay. 
It lies about two miles away from the landing-stage, 
which is immediately within the entrance of the 
sheltered basin of still water, and which, with its 
warehouses, wharves, and custom-house, is distin- 
guished as ‘ The Point,’ on account of there being there 
a low sand-point projecting out towards the entrance 
channel and the bluff on its further side. The 
landing-stage and wharves are connected with the town 
by a railway of a single line, which runs through a 
tangled bush growing out of the loose saucl. The old 
block-house, which was occupied by the Dutch Boers 

X 
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during the brief existence of the ‘ Republic of Natalia,’ 
still looks down upon the busy scene at the landing- 
stage ; and the earthworks of Captain Smith’s old 
stronghold are still dignified by the name of ‘ The 
Camp,’ and used as military quarters, just outside of 
the town. The town itself has been primarily ar- 
ranged in long parallel streets, cut up into regular 
quadrangles by intersecting thoroughfares, exactly after 
the fashion of Pietermaritzburg, but the names that 
are encountered speak more of the English occupation 
than of the Dutch origin. The designation of the 
town itself, Durban, is derived from Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, a distinguished Governor of the Cape in past 
days. West Street refers not to the azimuthal point 
of the compass, but to the first English Governor, Mr. 
Martin West, and the ‘Pine’ Terrace was suggested, 
not by the pine-apples of the gardens, but by the first 
administration of the recent Governor, Sir Benjamin 
Pine. Smith Street is a memory of the Cape Governor, 
Sir Harry Smith ; and Grey Street of yet another Cape 
Governor, Sir George Grey. 

Eor many years the seaport town consisted of broad 
sand- encumbered streets, made up of low, thatched, 
oiie-storied houses and stores, and fringed on each side 
with syringa trees. The streets are now getting gra- 
dually hardened into permauent and traversable 
roads, and the buildings are rapidly assuming a more 
imposing and commodious aspect, and larger pro- 
portions. One somewhat recent improvement has been 
the laying out and enclosing a square reserved space in 
the centre of ^ the town as a public garden, and the 
erection of a new court-house and public offices at 
oiie side of the quadrangle. There is also a very in- 
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teresting botanical and horticultural garden, fifty acres 
in extent, on the sand flat, about a mile away from the 
town, at the base of the Berea hill. The population of 
Durban consists of very much the same elements as 
that of Pietermaritzburg, with the exception that the 
official part is largely replaced by a mercantile class, 
and that more of the families reside in the suburbs 
instead of at tire principal place of business in the 
town. The population of Durban at the last official 
return was estimated at 3,600 white people, 2,300 
native servants, aud 660 Indian coolies. It wiU, there- 
fore, be observed, in passing, that 7,000 out of the 
17,000 white iuhabitants of Natal are contained within 
the two principal towns. 

There is only one township settlement on the coast 
which is at all worthy of the designation, that namely of 
Vcrulam, wliich stands in the midst of bold hills, on 
the Umhloti River, not far from, its mouth, and about 
nineteen miles from Durban. Plate 15 gives a very good 
idea of the character of the coast-hills in this part of 
the colony. It represents the hills looking immediately 
down upon Verulam, with the native houses of the 
Wesleyan mission station, which is one of the most 
thriving in the colony, scattered upon their sides, and 
with the main road of access to the station coming 
down to the drift, or ford, of the river Umhloti. The 
Kaffir foot-paths, which form the short cuts up to the 
houses from the road, appear scoring the hill-sides, aud 
the thin natural bush of the hill-tops is seen above the 
terrace occupied by the dwellings. Verulam itself, 
which lies at the foot of these hills, is the scat of the 
Inanda division of the magistracy of the county of 
Victoria. There are incipient aggregations of houses 
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in some other districts, which are convenient to the 
more flourishing plantations ; but it will be readily 
understood how small these must yet be when the fol- 
lowing numbers are looked at, as giving the sum of the 
white population of the entire divisions that are next 
in importance on the coast to the Inancla division. The 
numbers stand for the Tugela division of Victoria, 591 ; 
for Alexandra county, 404. The numbers for the 
entire Inanda division of Victoria are 957, and for the 
small county of Durban, comprised between the rivei'S 
Umlazi and Uingeni, and extending a little above 
Pinetown, 1448. The county of Pietermaritzburg 
contains 2,446 white settlers, the county of Umvoti 
1,350, the county of Weenen 984, and the county of 
Klip Eiver 1,937. Of the entire white population of 
Natal, 10,000 therefore belong to the up-country dis- 
tricts, and 7,000 to the coast. 

A very excellent idea of the general character of., 
the coast district of Natal is furnished Ijy the county 
through which the high road from the port to the in- 
terior passes, until it reaches the village settlement of 
Pinetown, twelve miles inland. The road first ascends 
the sandy range of the Berea for a climb of something 
more than 300 feet, which until recently was a very 
formidable pull for the wagons, their wheels being often 
half sunk in loose sand. A hard road has now been 
made up this sand waste at very considerable 
cost. It is bordered on either side by the dense bush, 
which clothes the Berea everywhere ; and wherever 
a cottage appears in a small clearing by the way side 
it is almost overgrown by flowering shrubs and gay 
flowers, amongst which appear conspicuously roses, 
hougainvilleas, alpineas, brugmansias, poinsettias, and 
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large blue ipomoaas, that sometimes go far towards 
covering the building with a continuous “ cloak of 
blossoms. The bush itself consists of wild figs, acacias, 
and evergreen shrubs, festooned with the scarlet- trum- 
peted Tecoma capensis, and with purple and pink 
blossomed convolvuli. The road dips for a little way 
from the crest of the Berea, and then begins to ascend 
again, until it soon gets into a country of hill and 
dale, with exquisitely beautiful backward peeps at the 
sea, between the breaks of the hills, and with a 
general aspect that very strongly recalls to mind some 
of the most choice parts of South Devon. Every good 
site is occupied throughout this part of the route by a 
small homestead, and on either hand there are beautiful 
sheltered and well-wooded ravines, that are not seen un- 
less the road is left, but which are tlreii found to be mar- 
vels of sequestered and picturesque beauty. A character- 
istic instance of this occurs in the valley of the Palmiet 
liiver, near Westville, and about eight miles from Dur- 
ban, a portion of which is sketched in Plate I., serving 
as Frontispiece. The stream here winds through a ravine 
that is bounded on either hand by what are technically 
known as ‘ krantzes,’ that is, steep bare walls of rock 
shooting up perpendicularly 200 and 300 feet high, 
like the walls of old battlemented castles, embrasured 
with holes and grey with lichen. Vultures, and hawks 
of quite eagle dimensions, make their nests in these 
rocky fastnesses, and fleck the azure sky above as they 
circle round and round in their soaring flight. The 
tops of the rocky walls are ornamented with the blos- 
soms of the bine agapanthus, and the slopes under the 
battlements are prickly and chevaux-de-frized with 
big aloes that bear spikes of scarlet flowers more than 
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a foot long. The moist, shady nooks and crevices of 
the rock are draped with choice delicate forna and 
achimenes-like plants ; and the brilliant green foliage 
of an almost metallic lustre, in less sheltered places, is 
festooned with climbing plants, and gay with the bright 
blossoms of thunbergias, ipomceas, and clematis. The 
damp sandy margin of the stream is impressed with 
the footprints of antelopes, small monkeys, and wild 
cats, that keep close in thickets and caves during the 
day, but that resort to the water in the still night. 
Kingfishers of gorgeous plumage flash out across tl>e 
wanderer’s path, ‘ like winged jewels,’ and -seize .some 
too careless loiterer in the stream. There are two 
kinds of fish in this river, somewhat resembling the 
English chub, one with silver, and the other with 
light yellow, scales, and that grow up to Slbs. and 
41bs. to tempt the angler ; and there are also excellent 
eels, weighing 4:lbs. and 51bs. apiece. Miniature 
waterfalls and boulder and -rock-encumbercd rapids 
in every variety are encountered in this and neigh- 
bouring streams. Almost every river along the coast 
has its own tracts of picturesque scenery of this cha- 
racter. 

Pinetown, which is four or five miles beyond the 
situation of the Pahniet, is a flat sandy valley nearly 
1,200 feet above the sea. The road is tracked through 
what seems little else than a sand waste, suggesting 
at first sight the idea of hopeless barrenness. But 
the landscape on either hand is nevertheless dotted 
over with houses embowered in gardens where grace- 
fully drooping bamboos are diversified with broad- 
leaved plantains and bananas, stately gum trees, and 
golden-fruited oranges. In the very heart of the luxu- 
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riance of this place there is one settler’s farm which is 
conspicuous for its orange grove aucl for its waving 
bamboos, but which is also notable for the fact that its 
thriving owner was one of the first growers of arrow- 
root, and that with a most unusual constancy and 
perseverance he is a grower and manufacturer of 
arrowroot still, and still finds tliat it yields him a 
remunerative return. He now, however, adds mate- 
rially to the income which the arrowroot yields, from 
the bamboo groves which fimuish whip-stocks, and 
fjjom oat-forage, maize, potatoes, pine-apples, and 
oranges. 

Pinetown virtually stands upon the limits of the 
luxuriant coast region. Immediately upon leaving it, 
the road climbs a hill 600 feet high and the altogether 
different country and climate of the uplands is entered 
upon. The air is there bracing and comparatively dry, 
and the vegetation infinitely less luxuriant, The ban- 
ana and the pine-apple disappear, and the aspect of 
the surface is changed into bare, broadly swelling downs, 
broken at occasional intervals by rugged masses of 
granite and trap, which the road has to get througJi as 
it can by availing itself of narrow rock-cut ■ passes, 
sometimes with vast boulders overhanging them on 
the steep hill-sides. 

In the close neighbourhood of Pinetown there is a 
place which possesses a considerable interest of its own 
in a historical sense. Just off the main road where 
it passes through the sandy valley, on the right or 
eastern side, and hidden from sight until a slight .ridge 
of ground is surmounted, there lies the somewhat re- 
markable settlement of New Germany, consisting of a 
considerable number of small, comfortable-looking 
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ho nesteads, grouped round a large chapel. This is 
the settlement winch was founded by Mr. Bergtheil in 
1848. At that time he brought out from Bremen thirty- 
five families of poor G-crmans, consisting of about 200 
individuals, in a vessel called the ‘Bertha.’ These 
people were all settled upon this spot, and each family 
received there a small allotment of land, a plough, 
some oxen, and a cow, a certain quantity of building 
material, and food for a limited time, The original 
design of the settlement was that they were to grow 
cotton ; this idea, however, was not persevered in, an-d 
after ten years of hard steady work the fortunes of the 
little community looked gloomy and sad. They Imd then 
contracted large debts and responsibilities to the Ibunder 
of their settlements, and saw small means of clearing 
themselves from this load. Mr. Bergtheil at this time 
called them together, forgave them their debt, and 
proposed an arrangement by which they should become 
purchasers of their several holdings, by paying from 
fifteen to thirty shillings an acre for them, by means of 
instalments, spread through a term of len years. The 
actual result was that in three years almost every te- 
nant on the estate had cleared his farm of debt, and 
was the owner of his own homestead ; aud in 1865, 
when the writer of these lines last saw the little settle- 
ment, it was in a state of thriving prosperity, aud many 
of its members could show property amounting to 
800Z. and 1,000^. There is now a substantial chapel 
standing in the heart of this interesting community, 
which has been erected by its own people, at a cost of 
more than 1,000/,, and not the least notable stone in 
the fabric is one which bears a Latin inscription, re- 
cording that it covers an iron safe containing a ‘ History 
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of the introduction of the Germans, by Dominus 
Bergtlioil, in 1848.’ 

Probably the most telling form in wliicli the 
inclustrial history of a young comiminity like 
PTatal can be presented to the inquirer who desires 
to know the actual character and progress of pro- 
ductive effort is that which is furnished by the return 
of its exjjorts from year to year. A very elaborate and 
complete statement of the value of the different kinds 
of articles exported from Natal during a period of 
ttliirteeu years has been drawn up in a tabular form by 
the Hon. H. C. Drummond, who has given an uuinter- 
miltiiig attention to the growth of the industries of the 
colony during some years. It should bo borne con- 
stantly in mind, while consideriug the facts which are 
prominent in this statement, that hi the year 1862, when 
the records of the table commence, there were only 
13,000 white settlers in the colony engaged in the 
work of productive industry and trade; and that in 
the last year of the series there were scarcely more 
than 17,000; that during that period there had been 
vicissitudes of fortune, and for some time actual 
stagnation and embarrassment, amongst the mercantile 
ranks of the community; and that, nevertheless, the 
annual value of the trade of the colony during those 
thirteen years rose from 576, 000^. to 1,891,0007. ; and 
that during the whole period of thirteen years tliere 
were only two years in which the value of the exports 
was not in a steadily increasing ratio. From the de- 
tailed statements in this tabular return the follo^ving 
very interesting facts are gleaned : — ■ 
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It will be understood that the chief portion of the 
value of skins, ivory, and ostrich feathers, and a con- 
siderable portion of the value of wool, relates to produce 
received from the interior, and shipped in the colony, 
and is, therefore, a matter of colonial trade, rather than 
of colonial production. 

If four-year periods are taken for the two most 
important exports, sugar and wool, it appears that the 
quantities exported from Natal in each of these periods 
during twenty years was — 



1851-1807 

1868-1861 

1862-1865 

1866-1869 

1870-1873 

Suga-.', in tons . 
Wool, in pounds 

63 

644,364 

2,385 

1,603,769 

10,112 

6,130,870 

18,047 

9,711,680 

28,231 

21,340,480 

Sugar and wool 
in value 

31,436 

£ 

168,848 

£ 

433,130 

£ 

722,468 

£ 

1,408,464 


For the twenty years from 1854 to 1873 the quan- 
tities were — 


Sugar , 
'Wool . 


59,626 tons 
38,491,062 lbs. 


I Value . 


^2,754,614 


For the year 1874 the quantities were — 


Sugar . 
Wool . 


6,833 tons I 
7,888,794 lbs. / 


Value 


£498,015 


For the harvest of 1875 it was considered that the 
actual yield of sugar was 10,000 tons, of which 7,800 
tons would be for sea-export, and 2,200 tons for home 
consumption and ordinary trade. 

The value of imports into the colony for the same 
four year periods was — 
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I85i-1857 

1868-1861 

1862-1865 

1866-1869 

1870-1873 

Liquors . 
Groceries 

Bread Stuffs . 

4ofl99 

62,723 

28,696 

£ 

90,973 

99,130 

77,238 

£ 

173,932 

180,101 

169,093 

£ 

78,673 

88,281 

107,888 

£ 

161,067 

99,371 

120,786 

Total for food 
Clothing . 

137,618 

174,739 

267,341 

386,434 

61.3,126 

688,268 

274,742 

634,059 

877,224 

1,166,377 


Eor the entire twenty years from 1854 to 1873 the 
values were — « 


Liquors 
Groceries 
Bread Stuffs 


^5640,744 

529,106 

499,601 


Total for Bood 
Clotliiug I 


. 1,569,451 
. 2,848,897 


For the year, 1874, the values were — 


Liquors ^66,758 

Groceries 41,564 

Bread Stuffs ..... 68,983 


Total for Food .... 174,426 
Clothing ...... 414,646 


The value of trade, including both imports and 
exports, for the same four-year periods was — 



1854-1857 

1858-1861 

1862-1865 

1866-1869 

1870-1873 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

490,104 

234,794 

£ 

1,130,426 

469,907 

1,060,694 

716,314 

£ 

1,230,648 

1,004,284 

£ 

2,738,688 

2,218,918 

Total of imports 
and exports . 

780,898 

1,600,332 

2,680,008 

i 

2,294,932 4,967,601 
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The value for the 20 years from 1854 to 1873 
was — 

Importa £7,575,569 

Exports 4,701,212 

Total £12,269,771 

For the year, 1874, the value was — 

Imports £1,121,948 

Exports 769,988 

» Total £1,891,936 

Amongst the sea exports for 1874 there occurs for 
the first time (produce of the Trausvaal States), Gold 
Bars, 24,7107 

The one influence which has been operative 
beyond all else in retarding the industrial advance of 
Natal has obviously been the cost and uncertainty of 
transport. 

Hitherto the canlagc of all goods has been efiected 
by waggons, carrying loads of from 3 to 5^ tons 
weight, drawn by teams of from twelve to eighteen 
oxen, upon roads that are little more than tracks worn 
by traffic, with occasional short cuttings on the hill 
sides. The cost of the traffic by this means — 

Eor 54 miles, from the port to the capital, is £5 pgr ton. 

Eor 230 miles, from the port to Newcastle towards the northern 
frontier of the colony, is £20 per ton. 

Eor 473 miles, from the port to the diamond fields on the Vaal 
river, is £42 per ton. 

The average of these rates amounts to Is. 9d. per 
ton per mile ; something like twenty times the amount 
of heavy transport by railways in England. 
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In the face of this great difficulty, and of the very 
large development which, notwithstanding its preju- 
dicial influence, trade representing a value approaching 
to two millions sterling per year, has now attained, a 
survey for a trunk line of railway from the port quite 
thi'ough the colony to the northern frontier, and to the 
coast plantations in both directions, has recently been 
made. The country through which this survey has had to 
be carried is somewhat a difficult one, being everywhere 
sculptured with ridges and valleys. This is so marked 
that in a survey of 347 miles it was ascertained that 
that there would have to be 589 viaducts, bridges, and 
masonry culverts. Nevertheless it has been found to 
be quite practicable to traverse the whole of this 
distance by a single line, at no extravagant outlay, with 
gradients that will in no case exceed one in thirty in 
steepness, with curves which will nowhere be sharper 
than circular arcs of 300 feet radius, and with bridges 
which win be everywhere five feet above the highest 
flood line. To accomplish this there will have to he some 
short tunnels, some cuttings 170 feet deep, and some 
embankments 60 feet high. The main line attains a 
height of 2,373 feet at thirty-six miles from Durban, 
then falls 294 feet, and afterwards crosses the highest 
level between the sea and Pietermaritzburg, at a height 
of 3,037 feet, near New Leeds. It next falls nearly 
1,000 feet to the city, ascends 1,700 feet in four miles, 
descends 1,500 feet to cross the Bushmans River, and 
finally reaches the Drakenberg, near Van Eecneii’s Pass, 
after traversing 280 miles. 

A contract has been prepared, by the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies, acting for Natal under the instructions 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of Slate for the Colonies, 
with Messrs Wythes and Jackson, for the con&ti'uctiou 
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of a single line of railway, of three feet six inches 
gauge, over the first and most important portions of the 
route concerned in this survey, namely from Durban to 
Pietermaritzburg, from Durban to Verulam, and from 
Durban to the Isipingo. The length of the Pieterma- 
ritzburg line under this contract is seventy-eight miles, 
of the Verulam line nearly twenty miles, and of the 
Isipingo branch seven miles, in all lOlf miles. The 
proposed cost of the 104| miles under this contract is 
899,000^. ; and a bill has been prepared to authorise 
the Natal Government to borrow to the extent of 
1,200,0001. for tlie immediate execution of the work. 
This contract has just been accepted, and confirmed, by 
the Legislative Council of the colony, and tlie work of 
construction was commenced with the present year. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the good in- 
fluence that may be anticipated from the establishment 
of railway communication in Natal in the present 
circumstances of the colony, whether from the encour- 
agement it will afford to the increase of the number of 
productive settlers, from the effect it will exert upon 
the trade beyond the inland frontier, or from the confi- 
dence it win bring about in the orderly management of 
the large native population. The entire community of 
Natal owes a large debt of gratitude to the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Carnarvon, 
for the great care he has taken to provide the most 
economical plan for the execution of this work, so that 
no portion of the narrow resom'ces of the colony may 
be absorbed in any unproductive direction. It is 
well known that every detail of the contract was 
examined and revised by the most competent pro- 
fessional advisers in England before it was submitted 
for the acceptance of the colony, and that the entire 
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arrangements were conceived in tlie assured conviction 
that the speedy extension of railway construction beyond 
this first step is most certainly ensured by this careful 
husbanding of the resources of the colony, and by the 
adoption of the tentative and step-by-step plan of car- 
rying the work out in sections, and paying for these 
as they are completed by the direct credit of the 
Government without auy intermediate process of 
financing. The Crown Agents, in their experience with 
the railway work of other colonial dependencies of the 
Empire have excellent and unanswerable reasons for 
their strenuous recommendation of the course which 
has been suggested for Natal. 

But the debt of gratitude Avhich the community will 
owe to the Minister, who presides over the fortunes of the 
colonies at the present time, will not be .limited to this 
matter of the initiation of railway construction in a 
prudent and unexceptionable form, if the promise, which 
is simultaneously held out, of the reorganisation of the 
government of the natives is happily redeemed. This, 
in all probability, is the residual good which will remain 
to Natal from the public attention that lias been drawn 
to its native relations through the discussions which 
have arisen out of the trial of Langalibalele and the 
breaking up of the Amahlubi tribe. 

It does not need any very large measure of pene- 
trative sagacity, or any very deep acquaintance with the 
past history of the world, to lead thoughtful observers to 
the conclusion that some great change is imminent in 
the social arrangements and condition of the colony. 
It may fairly be held by philanthropic men that an 
opportunity of unparalleled interest and moment 
occurs in Natal, for the social experiment of the con- 
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stitution of a prosperous society of mingled white and 
black constituents ; but it is beyond all question that 
that experiment cannot, and will not, be tried under 
the existing circumstances of a large and ever increas- 
ing horde of almost unprogressivc barbarians, living 
indolent, unclad, and uneducated, by the side of an 
energetic, labour-loving, and supereminently progres- 
sive Saxon race. By the mere natural progress of 
events, under such circumstances, one or the other of 
the antagonistic constituents must go to the wall. Either 
the small European contingent of the mixed colon- 
isation must be swallowed up in the mere physical 
regui'gitation of black barbarism ; — the black barbarism 
must move out of the way of the restless expaiisive- 
ness of the white men ; — or again this larger con- 
stituent must accomplish the .still more desirable but 
infinitely more difficult task of abandoning its barbarism, 
and of becoming part and parcel of the industrial 
and civilised organisation of the community. 

One of the first steps that has to be taken to meet 
the necessities of this inevitable change, it is admitted 
on all haud.s, must be the breakmg down of the inherent 
and hereditary power of the petty chiefs, and the 
opening out of the strongholds and citadels of bar- 
barian persistency that have unfortunately been fonned 
in the native locations and reserves, where the KalBrs 
remain virtually untouched by the example and habits 
of their civilised neighboiu's. The only influences for 
advancing their condition that have really penetrated 
to them in these isolated reserves are the virtual 
subordination of the chiefs, in all serious questions, to 
the authority of the magistrates ; the temptation to 
the young men to go out from their kraals for fitful 

Y 
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and brief periods of service to white men, in order 
that they may earn the means of satisfying some not 
very potent or elevated craving ; and the operations of 
the missionaries. In the centres or on the borders of 
many of the more isolated and most densely peopled 
native reserves there are .stations of missionaries of 
various denominations, consisting of the residence and 
chapel of the superintendent, and of a few, what are 
termed, ‘ upright ’ houses in contradistinction to the low 
and less commodious ‘ beehive ’ huts of the native 
kraals, inhabited by the few families that have accepted 
the religious teaching and the more comfortable gar- 
ments of the ‘ umfundisi ’ or missionary. The American 
Board of Missionaries was one of the earliest in the 
held. Some of the most honoured names of the 
devoted men who have been conuectod with the work 
of that board, in Natal, are contemporaneous with 
even the palmy days of the Zulu despotism tliat pre- 
ceded the occupation of the British. At the present 
time there is an extended series of these American 
missionary stations along the coast, comprising MajJii- 
mulo near the Tugela, the Umvoti, Esidumbini, 
Umsundusi, Inanda, Araanziintote, Ifume, Amahlon- 
gwa, Ifafa, TJmtwaliimbe, and Umzumbe not far from 
the Umzimkulu. Nearly the whole of these stations 
had been occupied in the earliest days of the colony, 
and for many years they formed the chief resting- 
jilaces of travellers passing along the coast, each being 
within a clay’s ride from the next station in the series, 
and a generous and open-handed hospitality being the 
rule of life at all. 

The oldest of these stations of the American Board 
is one which stands on the Umvoti river, a few miles 
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from ils moutli. The natives of the station liere have 
a considerable stretch of land along the banhs of the 
river secured to them, and the Goverimicnt has erected 
a mill to encourage them to plant sugar cane. There 
is a considerable number of Kaffirs in this settlement 
who have adopted, more or less, civilised habits of life, 
and there are over two hundred children attending tlie 
school of the mission. The most notable feature, how- 
ever, of the station is perhaps that which is expressed 
in the fact that a lady, who has devoted her energies to 
tjie school work, has here succeeded in establishing 
several bi'ancli schools in the kraals of the wild 
natives around, at which the children are taught, irre- 
spective of any question as to the faith or the religious 
professions of their parents. The Church of England, 
the .Roman Catholics, the Wcsleyans, the Independents, 
the German Lutherans, the Norwegians, and the Hano- 
verians all also possess missionary stations scattered 
about over the colony. The earnest, self-devoting 
spirit in which the work of these mission stations is 
conducted is beyond all praise. At many of them 
little colonies of natives have been formed, who reside 
in square ‘iqmight’ houses, and engage in handicraft 
and agricultural pursuits. The engraving in plate 15, 
which has been already alluded to, presents the 
aspect of one of these civilising native villages, which 
stands on the hills immediately overlooking Verulam, 
and which, perhaps, in progress and promise, follows 
very closely upon the yet older settlement at the 
Umvoti. It was at this station that Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley received a somewhat surprising proof of the 
prosperity and independence of this section of the 
community. It having been understood that he 
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was ill need of drafb-oxoii to take on liia travelling 
wagons from this place, he had the use of two teams 
offered him by two natives of the place, for £30 a team 
for the journey to Pietermaritzburg, a distance of about 
seventy miles ; and the owners of the teams refused to 
make any abatement in theu' charge, and allowed the 
‘Supreme Chief’ to get on as he could, which he ulti- 
mately did by the somewhat inglorious expedient of 
abandoning his camp on the hill-top, and proceeding 
towards the south in light marching order. Apart, 
however, from any consideration of this shady side of 
Kaffir ‘civilisation,’ it must be admitted that, after 
the expenditure of very considerable sums of money, 
and after years of unwearied perseverance and labour, 
the results which have been secured by this particular 
agent of amelioration are as nothing to the need. As 
a matter of fact, barbarism has grown, and is growing, 
in hiatal, at an infinitely more rapid pace than the 
movement and influence of any missionary operation 
that has been, or that can be, brought into play. 

The first step which has followed Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s brief administration of the government of 
Natal, or rather which has been almost contemporane- 
ous with its termination, and with the advent of his 
successor. Sir Henry Ernest Bulwer, is one which is 
aimed well at the root of this difficulty. The ordinance 
under which native law has hitherto been administered 
in the colony has been repealed, and power has been 
given to the lieutenant-governor to appoint either 
white magistrates or salaried native officers, in the 
place of hereditary unpaid chiefs, to administer justice 
amongst the natives. Under this change no chief will 
be allowed to exercise any kind of authority over his 
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tribe, unless lie lias been officially commissioned to do 
so by tlie direct and special appointment of the go- 
vernor, and Ilia authority will be conterminous with 
his commission, and in no way dependent upon here- 
ditary position. It has also been provided that 
henceforth only civil cases between natives shall he 
touched by native customs and native law, and that all 
actual crimes must be tried by the ordinary laws of 
the colony, unless when special provisions are made 
by the lieutenant-govornor to meet special circum- 
stances and neefls. 

The view taken by Sir Garnet Wolseley of the im- 
portance of 0 ])cuiug out the I'eserved fastnesses and 
retrouts occujiiod by natives has also boon strikingly 
and em^ihalically expressed by instructions that he left 
for the imiuodiuLo construction of a road into the 
frontier valley of the Tugehi. In tlie neighbourhood of 
Tort Buckingham, which is about 24 miles to the 
north-east of Greytown in the upper Umvoti, the end 
of a great spur of hills, that is really the eastward 
termination of the vast central backbone, ox High- 
land, already described, looks down from a lofty eagle’s- 
nest, or cliff, familiarly known as the Kranzkop, and 
which is iieai'ly 4,000 feet above the sea, into a stupen- 
dous gorge 3,000 feet below, with the river Tugela 
winding like a silver thread along the floor of the valley. 
The features of this commanding ‘ rim topped ’ height are 
represented in plate 16, and ai'e especially interesting 
because they are essentially a reproduction of the ‘table- 
mountain’ structure reduced to a narrow vertical slice. 
The horizontal sandstone formation is beautifully seen 
at the top of the ‘ rim ’ or ‘ wall ’ constituting the 
‘ kranz ; ’ and this horizontal formation is in strong 
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contrast -witli tlie vertically scored igneous and uii- 
stratified rock lower down, that forms the pedestal 
i;pou which the sandstone is npreared, and that is 
tlie material out of which the sloping buttresses and 
ridges of the spur are formed where they dip down 
under their cloak of tangled aird thickset bush into 
the deep gorges of the ravine. 

The descent into the valley at this point is only 
accomplished by a steep mountain path, entirely in- 
accessible to wheeled vehicles, and for 60 miles the 
deep valley is parapjeted by even more precipitouc 
and difficult mountain walls. The river itself some 
distance above the Kranzkop, and nearly 50 miles 
from the coast, is only 600 feet above the sea. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley having ascertained that it is 
possible to carry a wagon road down into the valley, 
through the ravine which is overlooked by the Kranz- 
kop, has ordered that such a road shall be forthwith 
made hy the natives themselves, rations only being 
supplied by the Government to the men engaged on the 
work, and that it shall be carried along in each clii’cc- 
tion on the floor of the valley beneath. 

In addition to these initiative steps to amend some 
of the most urgent defects of the situation, Lord Car- 
narvon I'Gcently conceived the happiy idea of inducing all 
the civilised states in South Africa to take counsel to- 
gether before ulterior measures in native management 
were determined upjon, and sent Mr. James Anthony 
Fronde, the distinguished historian, to assist in the 
organisation of a conference, and to represent his lord- 
ship’s views in the matter. It is anticipated that such a 
conference will be in some way arranged, and that the 
subjects which will have pniiuary and pmominent con- 
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siderjition in the deliberatioua will be the adoption of 
some common policy for the management of native 
tribes and, for the formation of an alliance between the 
several states for mutual defence, and for consentaneous 
and united action in the matter of railway construc- 
tion and customs dues. In alluding publicly at a re- 
cent meeting to Lord Carnarvon’s reasons for suggesting 
this conference, Mr. Fronde claimed for his lordship 
the credit of having given most careful and patient 
attention to the social condition and difficulties of South 
Africa, and stated roundly that the measures which he 
liad been instructed to explain and advocate were ‘ the 
rcsidt of long, unremitting, and careful thought on the 
part of the wisest minds that could be brought to bear 
U})on the subject,’ with a view to the introduction of a 
better state of affairs. 

The Kaffirs of Natal, who at llie present time are 
drawing to themselves so large a share of the atten- 
tion of distiDgnished statesmen in England, are a re- 
markable and deeply interesting race of men. They 
have the woolly hair and very genei’ally the broad 
flat nose and thick protuberant lip of the negro or- 
gani.sation, and they have also much of the light- 
dieartedness, grotesque humour, ready docility, and 
easy indolence which are characteristic of the negro 
race ; but they certainly have also other phy.sical and 
mental qualities, which are deficient in the pure negro ; 
they have lithe, well-knit, active frames, are more 
slu-ewd and more observing, and are possessed of higher 
intellectual powers. They have more sense but less affiec- 
tion, more backbone but less sentiment ; their slowness 
to advance in the direction of civilisation seems to be 
due to indolence of habit and to absence of wants, 
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rather than to deficient capacity. The mere aspect and 
bearing of the men are strongly suggestive of the pre- 
sence of Arab blood in mixture with the negro. It is 
perhaps as great and as difficult a puzzle as is to be 
found amidst ethnological paradoxes, that a race which 
is endued with suclr keen uatui-al perceptions and 
such strong natural sagacity should have remained so 
absolutely stagnant in its physical and menial condi- 
tion. 

One of the peculiarities of native habits, wliich may 
be expected to prove a stubborn obstacle to any at; 
tempt now made to elevate the condition of the race, is 
the ingrained and hitherto insuperable practice ofleaving 
all laborious occupations to the women, lighting, 
dancing, liut-malciiig, and ox-tcirding are the only 
pursuits that are held to be noble enough for the 
attention of men. All more ignoble occupation is 
reserved for daughters and wives. This, accordingly, 
is inseparably intertwined with the institution of poly- 
gamy. A well-to-do man likes to have as many wives 
in his seraglio as he can get, because he can turn them 
all to good practical account in the garden, and in the 
kraal, and because in due lime tbeir female progeny 
lu'ing cows to his live-stock, when they are made 
over to husbands in their turn. In native custom, a 
woman who lias borne three female offspring to lier 
lord, is lield to have repaid her own cost in cows, with 
the proper addition of interest for the outlay. The 
three female children are worth thirty cows to their 
progenitor when they reach marriageable age. 

The ICaffirs are remarkably sociable among tliem- 
selves. The men assemble day bj^ day, and pass their 
time in incessant conversation. They sit together, 
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and snuff and talk, and tlieir talk is not unfrequently 
relating to grave matters of tlie tribe. The men are 
essentially disinclined to feed alone. When an ox is 
killed at a kraal, invitations are sent round in the 
neighbourhood, inviting friends and acquaintances to 
join in the feast, and the ceremonial dances afford still 
more notable instances of the large festive gatherings 
to which they are addicted. If two Kaffirs, who are 
acquaintances, cross each other upon the open road, they 
begin to gossip at the top of their voices, almost as 
sqon as they are in sight of each other, and continue 
the shouting conversation until the words cease to be 
distinguishable in consequence of distance. They 
sympathise readily with eacli other in suffering and 
distress, and when sickness is jmesent make frequent 
visits of comfort and condolence. One of the most 
curious of the traits that come out in their character is 
the politeness and mutual deference that seem to be the 
immediate outcrop of their strong social instincts. 
When any disputed case is taken for adjudication be- 
fore a chief, the complainant is allowed to speak as 
long as he pleases, without the most remote risk of 
interruption, however prosy he may be ; find the same 
grace is then accorded to his antagonist. When visits 
are made, they are accompanied by the most formal 
and precise salutations. The host receives his guest 
with the exclamation, ‘ Sakubona ! ’ which is, literally, 
‘We see you,’ and in reality means ‘We are glad to 
see you.’ The guest, on taking leave, says, ‘Tare- 
well ; ’ and the host adds in reply, ‘ Go, keep well.’ 
The family affection is strongly developed between 
members of the same house — that is, between brothers 
and sisters of the same parents, the children of one 
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mother ; and the mother herself is regarded with 
affectionate reverence hy her own immediate descend- 
ants. The prevalence of polygamy in this way ma- 
terially affects the internal domestic arrangements of 
the people. 

The Eaffirs are instinctively respectful and obedient 
to their chiefs. In their original state, outside the 
pale of English rule, the supreme chief has power of 
life and death, and the exclusive right of property in 
his tribe. The traditions of their existence are so inse- 
parably based uj)on the acccp>tauco and recognition pf 
this supremacy that it never occurs to a wild native to 
question a command or a decision of his chief. The 
great potentate resides in liis kraal in desjiotic state, 
surrounded by his subordinate ludunas, who arc sum- 
moned into residence from hinc to time, and who 
receive presents of oxen for this attendance and ser- 
vice. When a plebeian Kaffir approaches a great 
chiefs place, he begins to shout aloud the praises of 
the mighty potentate, whilst he is still a long distance 
away, addi'essing him as ‘ the spotted leopard,’ ‘ the 
hungry tiger,’ ‘the white elephant,’ and above all things, 
as ‘ the calf of that cow which gores all other beasts 
with its sharp horns.’ When finally admitted into the 
precincts of the chieftain’s kraal, the suppliant advances 
with his body crouched towards the ground, and ejacu- 
lates ‘ bayete,’ as a royal salute. Captain Allen 
Gardiner has left a most amusing description of tlie 
little mound which Dingaan constructed just within 
the fence of the ‘ Isigohlo,’ or sacred sanctuary, of the 
kraal, for use upon such occasions. The captain’s first 
sight of the great Zulu despot was the bust of a very 
stout person rising suddenly up above the fence, be- 
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fore 'wliich he had beeu placed, and eyeing liiin intensely 
for a considerable space of time, wiihont uttering a 
word, and then finally pointing to an ox that was 
driven near at the critical moment, with an intima- 
tion that that was ‘ the beast that he gave him to 
slaughter,’ and making an end of the reception by 
diving abruptly out of sight behind the fence, 

The young men are frequently loud, impulsive, 
garrulous, and often grotesquely ridiculous in their 
demeanour, but the old men are as commonly self- 
pessessed and reserved, and not unfrequently even 
dignified in their bearing. This is supereminently the 
case amongst the Indunas and chiefs. 

There is one other strong peculiarity, -besides their 
treatment of and their relations to their women, and 
their blind and instinctive reverence for their heredi- 
tary chiefs, which stands scarcely less troublesomely 
and disagreeably in tbe way of their speedy advance- 
ment towards civilised organisation, and which of 
necessity will have to be practically cou,sidored in any 
plan that is devised for the improved management of 
the natives, on account of the marked tendency it has 
to lead to acts of insubordination and violence. This 
is the almost universally accepted belief in the agency 
of evil spirits, and in the powers of wizard-craft 
which virtually takes the place of a religion amongst 
them. 

The worst form of evil spirit that is known to the 
Kaffir bears the name of ‘ Inswelaboya.’ In form this 
spectre is described as reseinbliag a man with his head 
turned the wrong way, so that his face looks back- 
ward. He is a very malicious and cruel Bogey, who is 
always casting about to find men asleep, and when he 
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succeeds in doing this he kills and eats his victim, but 
saves the nose, ears, and some other suitable fragments 
to work with as spells in his evil incantations. Some- 
times, however, it so chances that the Inswelaboya, 
instead of eating his victim, merely gives his head a 
twist upon his neck, and in that way enlists him as an 
Inswelaboya thenceforth devoted to the same evil 
work. 

Anotlier kind of hobgoblin scarcely less terrible 
than the Inswelaboya is known as the ‘ Uinkovu.’ 
This is essentially a clead Imman body restored to life 
by the spells and incantations of evil-disposed wizards. 
These wizards employ leopards and wild cats in their 
search for the dead bodies which constitute the 
raw material of their craft. If tlicy are interrupted in 
the manufacture of an ‘ Umkovu ’ before the process is 
complete, the half-restored corpse returns to life as a 
half-witted being, or idiot. But when the enchantment 
is complete, the ‘ IJmkovu ’ takes himself olT to abide 
his time and opportunity ; and from his retrcaj; makes 
the night hideous with his yellings and shriekings. Tie 
has the very disagreeable power, when near enough, to 
make the grass twine round the feet and legs of a 
belated traveller until he can catch him, and he then 
deals with him as if he were a corpse, cutting his 
throat, and tearing out his tongue. One of the common 
practices of the ‘ Umkovu ’ is to call out a man’s name 
in the stillness of the night, and if the man called is 
so indiscreet as to answer to the call, he is from that 
moment draw n to the spectre by a power that no human 
will can resist. The ‘ Umkovu ’ is continually heard 
shouting ‘ Maya, maya ! ’ in the middle of the night, in 
the neighbourhood of inhabited kraals, whicli is inter- 
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pretod as meaning ‘ Woe, woe ! ’ and is taken to be a 
death-doom to some one. Tlie rule under such circum- 
stances is that no one must stir hand or foot. It is held 
to be certain deatli either to speak or move. 

Spectre hobgoblins of this malicious and deadly 
class are made by the incantations and spells of evil 
disposed men, who have in some way acquired super- 
natural powers, and who are termed ‘ Abatakati.’ 

But besides practising the highest function of their 
art ill manufacturing the ‘ Iiiswelaboya ’ and ‘TJmkovu,’ 
itipse malevolent ‘ Abatakati ’ also carry on another 
branch of business on their own account by placing 
persons against whom they have conceived a spite under 
evil spells by burying a piece of bone or charmed herb 
ill the ground under a path along which the obnoxious 
individual has habitually to pass, or by chewing a frag- 
ment of the charmed herb, and spitting it out of the 
mouth with instructions to the ejected saliva to find and 
de.stroy the olijcct at which the incantation is aimed. 
On account of the universality of these superstitious it 
is dangerous for any one to domesticate animals, such 
as hares, meercats, or weazels, in their huts, or to plant 
any wild flower or herb in the ground. The animals 
are almost certain to be looked upon as ‘ familiars ’ kept 
for evil work, and the plants as ‘ philtres ’ preparing for 
the service of sorcery. When a Kaffir cuts his hair he is 
most careful to burn every portion that he removes from 
his head, because he well knows that the smallest frag- 
ment of it in tire possession of the abatakati would give 
them power over his life and limb.s, to say nothing of 
the further danger that if a bird wove any part of the 
hair into the fabric of its nest, this would assuredly 
bring insanity upon the head that has been sliorii. 
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The UnilakatihaSjitia said, occasionally been seen riding 
upon a large baboon, with a pack of the dark brown, 
or black, wild cats, which are known as the ‘ Iinpaga,’ 
and which are favourite and powerful familiars, racing 
at his side. 

The existence of the wizard so largely engaged in 
suck nefarious work has very naturally led to the insti- 
tution of an honourable and profitable profession of 
wizard-finders, or, as they are more commonly and less 
accurately styled, ‘ Witch doctors,’ ‘ Izinyauga yabata- 
kati,’ who in reality have proved to bo very much worse 
than the spectres that they have undertaken to lay. 
It is their duty and avocation to discover by spells, 
countercharms, and incantations of their own the con- 
c-ealed evil-doev, and tlw poor 'wxelc.b. who ia thwa 
‘ found ’ is first burnt in various parts of the body to 
extort confession of his evil practices, and then killed 
by impalement upon sharpened sticks of hard wood. 
The wizard-finder is not imfrequently turned to account 
by the stronger men of a tribe who have an antagonist 
that they desire to rid themselves of, or a rival to 
supplant, and some of the most grave difficulties that 
the colonial government have had to deal with in their 
management of the natives have arisen from tliis source. 
The outlawry of the chief Matyan, and the breaking 
up of his tribe in 1857, were due to the chiefs com- 
plicity in the murder of a man who was under a 
wizard’s accusation of having caused his brother’s 
death by sorcery. 

There is also another form of a less objectionable 
and less socially dangerous land, in which the Ifaflirs 
belief in the supernatural powers of gifted fellow 
mortals, takes efiect. In this the doctor or diviner 
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‘ makes rain ’ in the place of busying himself Avith the 
doings of men. The chief, Laugalibalele, rvho has 
recently caused so much trouble in Natal, is a 
distinguished member of the rain-makers’ confraternity, 
and his portrait has been introduced amongst the 
illustrations of the book, to show what a man looks like 
in South Africa when he has acquired poAver over the 
elements. It is believed everywhere by the natives, 
not only in Natal but also tlirough neighbouring tribes, 
that this Avily old savage can unloose the sluices of 
heaven whenever he pleases to do so. Even the shrewd 
and sceptical Cetywayo, who dechnes to believe that 
the faith of the missionaries can hy any possibility 
exert an influence upon the mind of the Q,neen of 
England, finds no difficulty in the rain-making, and 
has no doubt thatLangalibalele can fertilise the earth. 

The rain-doctor is technically termed the ‘ Inyanga 
ye ’mvulu,’ to distinguish him from his brother practi- 
tioner of the different grade. There is every reason to 
conclude that most of the ‘ Inyanga ’ who claim to have 
supernatural powers, in some measure believe in their 
own professions, and then draw very considerably 
upon the general credulity, and upon their own fertility 
in expedients, to maintain their reputation. The instan- 
ces of this fertility in expedients, are by no means un- 
common. A real rain-doctor of the first mark is never 
caught napping by any chance, even although his eyes 
may be closed. Mr. Moffatt, the Avell-kuown missionary, 
has told some admirable tales of one rain- doctor of his 
own acquaintance, who was a prince of his craft, and 
who upon a certain occasion AVas found asleep, Avhen 
a principal client rushed into his hut to congratulate 
him ou the siAccess of his operations in consequence 
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of the siidden falling of a gonial shower, after a long 
period of obstinate drought d’hc wary rain-doctor 
immediately pointed to his wife, who was sitting on the 
floor shaking a milk bag to obtain a little butter for 
her hair, and exclaimed, ‘Don’t you see how hard she is 
churning the rain that I am giving you ? ’ One of the 
famous sayings of this very distinguished practitioner, 
when rain did not appear so immediately as it was 
desired, was so much to the point that it is well deserv- 
ing of repetition here. It was to the effect, ‘ You only 
give me sheep and goats to kill, therefore I can only 
make goat rain ; give me oxen to slaughter, and I 
will let you see ox-rain.’ One of tlic most successful 
devices of this great master of his art, when rain would 
not come at his call, was to require that a baboon, 
which is by no means the easiest animal in Soutli 
Africa to catch, should be brought to him, and that 
also the animal so brought should be without spot or 
blemish, and without injury to a hair, as a condition 
indispensable to the success of his spells ! 

A rain-maker of established reputation is commonly 
sent for in case of emergency to long distances, and it 
very naturally happens that he is more certainly fortu- 
nate in his operations then than he can be nearer 
home, because he is at such times called in after 
inferior practitioners have exhausted their skill, and 
when therefore, in the ordinary course of events, the 
drought must be nearer to its end. It is, however, a 
very notable fact that faith in the supernatural powers 
of prophets of this class is found everywhere through- 
out Africa amongst the native tribes, and is of incre- 
dible strength. 
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the Yorlcblure Naburalisth’ Union. Witli Coloured Alap,2]s. net. 

Mora of Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight, 

witb localities of the less common specieB, By E. Townsenu, 
M.A,, F.L.S. Witl) Coloured Map and two riatos, 10*'. net. 

Contributions to the Moi’a of Mouiono, and to a 

Winter Flora of the Riviera, including the Const I'riim Marseilles 
to Genoa. By J. TuAnEUNE MonoiiinoE, F.L.iS, Royal Hvo. 
Complete in One Vol., witb 99 Coloured Pliilos, (!!!*■, not. 

British Grasses; an Introduction to the Study 

of the Grainiiiem of Great Britain and Ireland. By M. PiUEs. 
Crown 8vo, with 16 Coloured Plates and 100 AVood Engravings, 
9*'. net. 

Insular Moras. A Lecture delivered by Sir J. D. 

Hooker, O.B,, before tbe British Association for tbe advance- 
ment of Science, at Nottingham, August 27, 1866. 2s. Grf. not. 

leones Plantarum. Figures, with Brief Descrip- 
tive Characters and Remarlcs, of New and Rare Pl.mts, selected 
from the Author’s Plerbarium. By Sir W. J. Hookee, F.R.S. 
New Series, Vol. V. 100 Plates, 31s. GtA net. 

Botanical Names for English Leaders. By Kandal 

H. Alcook. 8vo, 6s. net. 

A Second Century of Orchidaceous Plants, selected 

from the Subject.s puhliahed in Curtis’s “ Botaiiioal Magazine ” 
shice the issue of the “First Century.’’ Edited by James Bate- 
AtAN, Esq., F.R.S. Complete in One A''ol., Royal 4to, 100 Coloured 
Plates, £5 5s, net. 
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Dedicated hy Special Fermission to M.F.H. the Trincess of Wales. 

Monograph of Oclontoglossum, a Genus of the 

Vamleouh Sootion of Orchidacenua Plants. By Jasibs Bateman, 
Ksq., P.K.S. Impeiial folio, in One Vol., with 30 Coloiu'ed PUtos, 
and AVood Engravings, cloth, £G IG^. Gil. net. 

The Ehododendrons of Sikkim- Himalaya ; being 

an Acenmit, Botanical and Geographical, of the RliodoJendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya, by 
Sir J. D. Hooker, E.E.S. By Sir AV. J. Hookee, E.R.S. Polio, 
30 Coloured Plates, id Itts. 6d. net. 
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FERNS. 

British .Ferns ; an Introduction to the Study of 

the Perks, LYOoroBS, and Equiseta indigenous to the British 
Isles. AVith Chapters ou the Structure, Propagation, Cultivation, 
Diseases, Uses, Preservation, and Distribution of Penis. By 
M. PlUES. Crown. 8vo, with IG Coloured Plates, and S5 AVood 
Engravings, 9r. not. 

The British Ferns ; Ooloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions, with Analysis of the Piuctification and Afenatioii of the 
Perns of Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir AV. J. Hooker, 
P.E.S. Eoyal Svo, 66 Coloured Plates, 36s. net. 

Garden Ferns ; Coloured Figures and Descriptions 

with Analysis of the Pructification and Venation, of a Selection of 
Exotic Perns, adapted for Cultivation in the Garden, Hothouse, 
and Conservatory. By Sir AV. J. Hooker, P.E.S. Eoyal Svo, 
64 Coloured Plates, 36a. net. 

Filices ExoticcB j Ooloured Figures and Description 

of Exotic Perns. By Sir AV. J. jffooKEE, P.E.S. Eoyal 4to, 
100 Coloured Plates, £6 11s. net. 

Ferny Combes a Ramble after Ferns in the Glens 

and Valleys of Devonshire. By Charlotte Chanter, Third 
Edition. Pcap. 8vo, 8 Coloured Plates and a Map of tire 
County, Sj. Gif. net. 
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The Potiimogetons of the British Isles ; De- 
scriptions of all tlie Species, Varieties, and H 3 ljuds. By 
Alfred i’liyEE, A,L.S., Illustrated by Robbet Moegan, R.L.S. 
Royal 4to. Sections 1,2 and 3, containing parts 1“3, 4-6, 7-9, 
each ivitli 12 Plates, 2Is. coloured ; 15*. nncoloured, net. 

Phyoologia Britannica ; or, History of British 

Seaweeds. Containing Colonred Figni-ea, Generic and Specific 
Gharaoters, Synonyms and Descriptions of all the Species of Algse 
inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands. Bj’ Dr. W. H. 
HiEVEY, F.R.S. Wew Edition. Royal 8vo, 4 vois. 360 
Coloured Plates, £7 10s. net. 

Phyoologia Australioa; a History of Australian 

SeawcedK, comprising Colonrod Figures and Descriptions of the 
more oliavaoteristio Marine Algtn of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, South Australia, and Western Australia, and a 
Synopsis of all known Australian Alg®. By Dr. W. H. I-Taetey, 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo, Five Vois., 800 Coloured Plates, £7 13*. net. 


SHELLS AND MOLLUSKS. 

Elements of Couchology; an Introduction to 

the Natural History of Shells, and of the Animals which form 
them. By Lovell Rebvb, F.L.S. Royal 8vo, Two Vois,, 62 
Coloured Plates, £2 16*. net. 

Oouchologia Iconica ; or, Figures and Descriptions 

of the Shells of Mollusks, with remarks on their Affinities, Syno- 
nymy, and Geographical Distribution. By Lovell Reeve, 
F.L.S., and G. B, Soweeby, F.L.S., complete in Twenty Yols., 
4to, with 2727 Colonred Plates, half-call', £178 net. 

A detailed list of Monographs and Volumes imiy be had. 

The Edible Mollixsca of Great Britain and Ireland, 

with the Modes of Cooking them. By M. S. Lovell. With 12 
Coloured Plates. New Edition, rewritten and much enlarged, 
9*. net. . , 

Testaesa Atlantica ; or, the Land and Freshwater 

Shells of the Azores, Madeirns, Salvages, Canaries, Cape Verdes, 
and Saint Helena. By 'T. VeEnon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.S. 
Demy 8vo, 21*. net. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

Monograpliias Entomologicae. I. A Moiiograpli 

of the Genus Teba.ooltts. By E. M. Bowdlee Shaepe. 
PcH'ta 1 to G, 4to, each with <1 Coloured Plates,, 7<f. Qd. net. 

Dedicated^ by Sjwoial Permission, In Her Majesty Queen Victoria,' 
'Empress of India. 

Lepidoptera Indica. By P. Mooiie, P.Z.S. 4to, 

Vol I., with 94, and Yola, II. and III., with 96, Coloured Plates, 
each £9 S','., cloth; £9 16s., balf-moroeeo. Parts XXXVII. to 
XLYI., with Coloured Plates, lo.v. each net, 

r 

The Lepidoptora of Oeyloii, By P. Mooitu, P.L.&J. 

Three Yols,, Medium 4(0, 216 Colmued Plates, cloth, (flit tops, 
£21 128. net. Published under the auspices of the Government 
of Ceylon. 

The Larv» of tlie British Lepidoptera, mid thoir 

Eood Plants. By Owen S. Wimon. With Life-Hi'/ed ElK'H'iirt 
drawn and coloured from Nature, by EtEANOitA Wilson. Super 
royal 8v’o, wfth 40 Coloured Plates. G3s, net. 

Catalogue of British Lopidoptera. By ARTiiuit 

Boncastee. l8,, or printed on one side only for labels, 28, net. 

The Hymeuoptera Aculeata of the British Isles. 

By Edwaed Saltndees, E.L.S. Complete in One Yob. with 3 
Structural Plates, ISs. net. Large Paper Edition, with 49 
Coloured Plates, G8.f. net. 

The Hemiptera-Heteroptera of the British Islands. 

By liiWAED Satjwnees, E.L.S. Complete in One Vol., with a 
Stiuetuial Plate, 14s. net. Large Paper Illustrated Edition, 
with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. net. 

The Hemiptera Homoptera of the British Islands. 

A Descriptive Account of the Eamilies, Genera, and Species 
indigenous to Great Britain and Ireland, with Note.'; as to 
Localities, Habitats, &c. By JAMiaEDWAEBS, F.B.S. Complete 
in One Voh, with 2 Straotuiul Plates, 128. net. Large Paper, 
with 28 Coloured Plates, 43i. net. 
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The Lepidoptera of tlie British Islands. By 

Ghaeles Gr. Baeeett, P.E.S. Vol.I.,Rliopttlooi?va (BiUterflics), 
128. net. Large Paper Edition, with 40 Ooloured Plates, 63fi. net. 
Vol. II., Sphinges and Bombyoas, I'ds. not. Large Paper, with 
46 Coloured Plates, 63.?. net. Vol. III., Bombycei} and NocLutc, 
128. net. Large Paper, with 60 Coloured Plates, 638, net. 
Vols. IV. to VI., NoctUEe, each 12.?. net; Large Paper, with 48 
G'olourod Plates, eacii 638. net. Parts 71, 72, 5s. each net. 


Labelling List of the Bnitisli Macro-Lepidoptera, 

arranged in '‘Lepidoptera of the British Islands.” By 
CnAELES (J. BAlUiKTT, F.E.S. l8. (5<l. lU't. 

TheOoleoptera of theBritish Islands. ADesoriptive 

Account of the Paniilles, Genera, and Specie.s indigenous to Great 
Britain and Ireland, with Notes as to localities. Habitats, cS:o, 
By the Rev, Cakoh- Poweek, M.A., P.L.S. With two 
Struelnral Plates and Wood Bugraviugs, complete in 5 Vols., 
£4 net. Large Paper Illustrated Edition, with 180 Ooloured 
Plates, ronlaining 2300 figures, £14 net. 


A Catalogue of the British Coleoptera. By 

D. Shakpb, M.A., F.ll.S., and W. W. Powlee, M.A., Is. Qd., 
or printed on one side for labels, 2s. 6t7. net. 

The Butterflies of Europe; Illustrated and De- 
scribed. By Heket CHAEEBa Lako, M.D., P.L.S, Complete 
in Two Vols., super-royal 8to, with 82 Coloured Plates, con- 
taining upwards of 900 Figures, cloth, £3 188, net. 

*,* TflE SraTBafATiO List of HojiopEjfr Boftbju>i.ibs /rotn the above viork 

eepaxately^yrieele.i or printed on one tide of the only for Laboh^lt. Qii, wt, 

British Insects, A Eauiiliar Description of the 

Form, Structure, Habits, and Transforjuations of Inseols, By 

E. F. Staveley, Author of “British Spiders.” Crown 8vo, with 
16 Coloured Plates and numerous AVood Engravings, 128. net. 
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BritisL Beetles ; an Introduction to tlie Study 
of 0111 ' incligeiioiis OoLEorrEBA. By E. 0. Eye, 3ik 1 Eilitimi, 
I'evised by Eet. Canon Eowenji. Ciown 8vo, J6 Colmiveil 
Steel Plates, and 11 Wood Engravings, 9e. net. 

Britisli Bees ; an Introduction to the Study of the , 

Natural History and Economy of the Bees indigenous to tlie 
British Isles. By W. E. SntTCK.iBD. Crown Svo, 1(1 Coloured 
Plates, and Woodcuts of Dissections, 9s. net. 

British Butterflies and Moths; an introdnetion to 

the Study of our Native LEriDorTBliA. By 11. T. Sr.nNTON. 
Crown Svo, 16 Coloured Plates, and Wood Engravings, 9.'’ rOt, 

British Spiders ; an Introduction to the Study of 

the Auaneidaj fomicl in Great Britain mill IroliuuL By E. E. 
Staveley, Crown Svo, IG Ooloiu'cd Pliitrs, lUid d'l Woml 
Engravings, fly. net. 

Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders ; Notes 

and Observations on their IlabiU and DwoUings, By .1. T. 
Mogsiudob, P.L.S. With SurriKvtENT, 17.?. Tim Supple- 
ment sopiarately, cloth. 7y. 6d. not. 

Curtis’s British Eutoinology. Illustrations and 

Descriptions of the Genera of Insects I'omid in Great BriUiin 
and Ireland, ooutaining Coloured Eigiirea, from Nature, of the 
most rare and beautiftil Species, and in many instances, upon the 
plants on -which they are found. Bight Yols,, Koyal Svo, 776 
Coloured Plates, £18 net. 


Or in Separate Monograpahs. 


Orders. 


£ a 

d. 

Orders. 

Flaies, 

£ 

8. 

d. 

APHANirTEIlA . . 

2 

0 2 

0 

Htuenofxkba. . . 

125 

6 

6 

0 

OOLBOrTEHA. . . . 

266 

12 16 

0 

liEMBOrTEUA. . , 

ina 

0 

13 

0 

DEBMitTEEA. . . , 

1 

0 1 

0 

Nbueopteba . , , 

13 

0 13 

0 

Dictyoexeba. , , . 

1 

0 1 

D 

OJULOPTlfBA . . , 

fi 

0 

6 

0 

Eiptebi. , . . . 

loa 

5 3 

0 

OnXUOi'TEBA. . . . 

5 

0 

5 

0 

HEallPIFBA . . . 

32 

1 IS 

0 

SxttBraipxBDA. . . 

a 

0 

3 

0 

IdOarOM'EBA. . . 4 

2J 

1 1 

0 

TjaOlIOPTEBA . . 

Q 

0 

0 

0 


“ Curtis’s Entomology,” irhich Cuvier pronounced to have “reached 
the ultimatum of perfection," is still the standard work on the Genera 
of British Insects. The Figures executed by the author himself, with 
wonderlul minuteness and accuracy, have never boon sui passed, even 
if equalled. The price at which the work was originally published 
was £43 16y. 
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lusecta Bi-itannica ; Diptera. Vol. Ill, By 

Fbanois Walkmh, F.L,S. 8vo, with 10 Plates, 2os, net 

The Straoture and Life History of the Cockroach 

(Periplaneta Oriontalis), An Introductiou to the Study of 
Insects. By L. C. Miall, Professor of Biology ill the Yoi'lfshii'B 
College, Leeds, and Alpeed DEtrjnr, heotum' on Biologj'in the 
Pii'th College, SliefTield, Demy 8»o, 125 Woodcuts, 7«. Gii. net. 


ZOOLOGY, 

Foreign Finches in Captivity. By Aetiiuu Gi. 

Bcjtlee, Pli.D,, P.L.S., F,Z.S. Complete in One Vol. Royal Jito, 
with 00 Coloiu'od Plates, cloth, gilt tops, £-1: Id,!. Of/.; half 
morocco, £S 6s, net. 

The Physiology of the Inverbebrata. By A. B. 

Giiii'FiTHs, Ph.D.j P.R.S.B. Demy 8vo, 81 outs, 16s. net. 

British Zoophytes; an Introduction to the Hy- 

di'oida, Aotinozoa, and Polyzo.a found in Grre.at Biitiiiii, Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands. By Abthue vS. Penkinoton, P.L.S. 
Crown 8 VO, 24 Plates, 9e. net. 

Handbook of the Vertebrate Fauna of Yorkshire; 

being a Catalogue of British Mamninls, Bird.s, Reptiles, Amphi- 
bians, and Pishes, found in the County. By WiLHAit Kaole 
Clarke and William Denison Roebuck. 8vo, 8s. 6f?. net. 

Handbook of the Preshyvater Fishes of India; 

giving the Characteristic Peculiarities of all the Species known, 
and intended as a guide to Students and. District Officers. By 
Capt, E. Bbayan, P.R.G.S. Demy 8to, 12 Plate.s, lOs. 8d. net. 

The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, 

under the command of Captain Sir Bdward Belcher, C.B., during 
the Years 1843-46. By Professor Owen, Dr. J. B. Gray, Sir J. 
Richardson, A. Adams, L. Reeve, and A. White. Edited by 
Aeteub Adams, F.L.S. Royal dto, 56 Plates, mo.stly coloured, 
£3 10s. 
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ANTIQUARIAN. 

A Mamial of British Archaeology. By Charles 

Boni’ELE, JI.A. Secoml Edition. 30 Ooloiired I’latea, 9.f. nel. 

Sacred Arcliffiology ; a Po])ular Dictionary of 

Ecclesiastical Ai't and Institutions from Primitive to Alodci'H r 
Times. By Ma.ckhnzie E. 0. Walcott. B.D. Oxou., F.S.A., 
Precentor and Prebendary of Cliichester Catliodi-al. Svo, ISa. net, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Respiratory Proteids. Researcbes in Biological 

Cheinisti'y. By A. B, GuiFFiTiTf,, Pli.l')., E.ll.S.E. (l.«. net. 

Collections and Eocollections of Natural History 

and Sport in the Life of a Country Yienr, By tlio Rev. G, C. 
Gmen. Wilt Woodruls from Skcdclma by the Anlliov. (w. not. 

West Yorkshire; an Accon at of its Geology, Physical 

Geography, Olimatology, and Botany. By J. AV. Davir, I'MoS., 
and P. Aknold Li?es, E.L.S. Second Edition, Svo, ai PliiteR, 
many Coloured, and 2 lavgo Maps, 21«. net. 

Natal ; a History and Description of the Colony, 

including its Natural Features, Produe.tions, IndURi.vial Condition 
and Prospects, By IIenuy Bhooks, for maiiy years a reaidunt, 
Edited by Dr. It. J, Manh, E.R.AS., F.B.G.,A, late Superin- 
tendent of Education in the Colony. Demy Svo, with Maps, 
Coloured Plates, and Pbolograidiio Views, ISj', net. 

St. Helena. A Physical, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical Description of the Island, including its Geology, Fauna, 
Flora, and lieteorolcgy. By J. C. Melt.tss, A.I.C.E,, P.G.S., 
F.L.S. In one large Vol., Super-royal Svo, with 56 P]ate.R and 
Maps, mostly coloured, 36s. net. 

The Geologist. A Magazine of Geology, Palasont- 
ology, and Mineralogy. Edited by S. .1. M.iciaE, F.G.S., F.S.A. 
Vols. V. and VI., each with iiumevoiis Wood Engravings, 16s. 
Tol. Vri., 7«. M net. 

Everybody’s Weather-Guide. The use of Meteoro- 

logieal Instruments clearly explained, with directions fur securing 
at any time a prohable Prognostic of the Weather. By A. Stbin- 
AiETZ, Es(i., Author of " Sunshine and Showers,” &c. Is. net. 
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Meteors, Aerolites, and Falling Stars, By Dr. T. 

L. Phipson, P.C.S, Crown 8vo, 25 Woodcuts and Litliognipliie 
frontispiece, 6^. net. 

The Young Collector’s Handy Book of Recreative 

Science. By the Piev. H. P. Duksteb, M.A. Cuts, Si. net. 

•The Royal Academy Album; a Series of Photo- 

graplii from Works of Art in the Exliibition of the Roj'al Academy 
of Arts, 1876. Atlas d.to, witli 32 fine Pliotograpihs, cloth, 
gilt edges, JEO Gi. ; half-morocco, £7 7s. net. 

Tlie same for 1870, with 48 be.'iutifu] Piioto-priiits, cloth, £6 6i, ; 
half-morocco, £7 7«. Small Edit.Ro 3 ’al 4to, cloth, gilt edges, GSi. 

Manual of Cbeniical Aualysis, Qualitative and 

Quantitative ; for the use of Stndent.s. By Dr. IIbket M, IIo,it 3, 
P.R.S. New JSditinn. Crown 8vo, lOt) Wood Engravings, 16.!. 
Or, annaratoly. Parti., “QUALITATIVE,” New Edition, new 
Notation, Os. ; Part IT., “QUANTITATIVE,” 10.?, 6rf. 


SERIALS. 

The Botanical Magazine. Figui’es and Lescrip- 

* lions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir ,T. D. Hootcee, C.B., 
T'Ml.S. Monthly, with 6 Coloured Plates, 3s. 6(f. Annual 
aubs^vipfciou, posit fvee, 42s.’ in aclvance. 

Kfi-issiie of the Third Series, ill Monthly Vols., each; to Sub- 
scrihei'S for the entire Series, 3Gv. each. 

The HepaticEe of the British Isles. By W. H. 

Peahsojt. In Paris, with 8 Plates, Ss. plain, 7>?. Grf- coloured, net. 

The Potamogetons of the British. Isles. By 

Aimed Pkyeh, A.L.S. Royal 4to. 4 Coloured Pliite.s, 7s. net. 

Monograph of the Genus Teracolns. By E. M. 

UotvEiiEB, SnAHPE. Demy 4to. 4 Coloured Plates, 7a. 6f?. net. 

Lepidoptera Indica. By F. 0. Moorp. In Parts, 

with Goiocred Plates, 16^. each net. 

The Lepidoptera of the British Islands. By 

Ohas, fi.BAiuiETE,P.E.S. Illnstrated Edition. Monthly, 6s.net. 

The Naturalist. Monthly, 6d. ; per annum, post- 

free, 6s. Gif., in advance, net. 
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THE VICTORIA LIBRARY. 

A New Series of Staiidai’d and Popular Works 

in all depavtmenta of Literature, in handy pocket voliuiie.s, neatly 
bound in whole cloth, yellow edges, price Is. each net. 

Tol. I., BElTian Oratory, containing Six limums Speeches, 
viz.; Grattan on fiish I lulepemlcnce, Pitt on Union, Peel on 
Corn Laws, Briglit on Reform, Jone.s on Democracy, Gladstone,, 
on Oaths. 

Vol. II. English Dramas ; The Birth of Merlin, and Thomas 
Lord Cromwell. 

Vol. III. On thb Stdby and Use or History ; By Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

Vol. IV. English Dramas: By Congreve, “ The Way of the 
World,” and ” The Mourning Bride.” 

Vol, V. A Tale or a Tub ; By Dean Swift. With noKs and 
translations. 

Vol. VI. Spensrr’s Eairy Quben ; A selL'ction ol! the most 
beautiful passages in inodornized orthography, with analyses of 
each bnoli. Notes and explanations of arclmic words. 

Vol. VII. Lire or William Pirr; By T. Evan Jacob, M,A. 

Vol, VIII, Elizabethan Songs and Sonnets. 


PLATES. 

Floral Plates, from the Floral Magazjne. Beauti- 
fully Coloured, for Scrcoins, Scrup-books, Studies in Plnwer-painliug, 
&c. Bel, and Is. each. Lists of OYer 1000 varieties, One Stamp. 

Botanical Plates, from the Botauical Magazine. 

Beaulifully-colonved Figures of new and rave Plants. Bil, and l.s. 
each. Lists of over 3000, Throe Stamps. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS, 

The Hepaticas of the British Isles. By W. H. 

Pearson. In the press. 

The Potamogetons of the British Isles. By 

Alfred Fryer, A.L.S. In the irvess. 

Monograph of the Grenus Teracolus. By Miss 

E, M. Bowdler Sharpe. In the press. 

Flora of Tropical Africa. Vol. V. In the press. 
Flora Oapensis. Vol. V. In the press. 

2.oni3on ; 

LOVELL REEVE & CO., Limited, 

Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6, Henrietta Street, Cotent Garden. 
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